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THE PURPOSE OF HEBRAIOA, 
By Wintaxe R. THarern, 
Ii 

‘The study of the Hebrew language, except for distinctly theological uses, and 
the study of the other Semitic languages, except for the assistance derived from. 
them for the Hebrew, receive but slight attention at the hands of American 
scholars. ‘These studies are carried on almost exclusively in the divinity hall, 
‘whore they are necessarily secondary. Nor even ere are they emphasized as they 
dleserve, ‘The time of both instructor and student is oveupied largely in the ds 
cussion of questions strictly theological. Discussions of a philological nature 
‘are neither required, nor expected. ‘The professor Js crowded with work of one 
‘kind or another he cannot engage in original investigations. ‘The time at his dis 
posal fs short. It must be given to the Old ‘Testament, and not to Hebrew. Ie 
‘cannot afford to be w professor of language merely, Ie studies the language, only 
No fur as he Is obliged to do so, to fit himself for a tolerable performance of his 
duties a8 a theological instructor. He teaches the rudiments of the language a 
few hours a week during a portion of the Junior year, ‘The remainder of the 
‘course, so far as concems Hebrew, is given to exegesis, an exercise in which, be- 
-cauise of the lack of preparation for it on the part of the pupil, the professor 
works, while the student rests, 

Is there no work to be done iu Semitie philology? When we remember that Amer 
Tew has yet to produce a Hebrew lexicon, that almost nothing is accessible on the 
‘subject of Hebrew synonyms, that the meaning of a large number of Hebrew words 
is as yet not satisfactorily determined, that for our grammars and for our texts we 
must go to England and Germany, that no comparative Semitic grammar has yet. 
appeared, that practical text-books for the study of Chaldee, Syrixe, Ethiopie, 
AArubie and Assyrian are yet to be written, that we have no texts of separate 
books edited with notes, that no genuine work in textual eriticism has yet been 
lone, that the texts of the ancient versions are in a deplorable state, that great 
‘and important questions in Semitic etinology are yet unsettled, that biblical 
chronology is a matter of the greatest uncertainty, that a critical Introduction in 
English to the Old ‘Testament, is demanded by the times,—when we recall these 
facts, we realize certainly that there is work to be done. And that it is a great 
and grovving work, will not be questioned by those who, for a moment, reflect. 
‘Who will do this work, if not the Professors of Hebrew? Is it not demanded of 
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the men who oceupy the Old Testament chairs of our theological seminaries that 
‘they throw themselves with energy into these literary and philological fields, and 
not devote all thelr strength to “discussions as to technical minutiae of the Jew- 
{sh schoolmen ?” Shall not American scholars take hold of this work, in larger 
‘numbers and with greater zeal than ever before ? 

‘HeBRAICA will endeavor to furnish a medium for the publication of some of the 
results of this study. It will aim to serve as a means of inter-communication be- 
tween scholars engaged in the various departments of Semitic work. It will par- 
ticularly encourage original investigation. Its pages will be open to the discussion 
of all topics relating to the Semitic languages, literature, or history. It will urge: 
those whose profession valls them to undertake the investigation of such topics to- 
do their duty in this matter by using the opportunities afforded them, to render a 
valuable and a lasting service to the cause of higher education and learning. 


a1. 


‘That Christian ministers ought to know Hebrew, is a generally accepted truth 
It is necessary now in but few cases to enlarge upon the reasons for this study. 
Tn the ease of those clergymen who do not have at least some knowledge of 
‘the language, it may be supposed that they eamestly desire it, and, indeed, 
‘would have it, Dut for unfavorable circumstances in the past or present. One will 
hot go far wrong in saying that at least eighty out of every hundred ministers are 
flive to the importance of this subject. Of these eighty, however, not more than 
ten, probably, endeavor to do any systematic or consecutive work. Of the remain- 
ing seventy, there are ten, not more, who may reasonably satisty themselves that 
they ought not todo such work. ‘These are men who are physically or mentally wn 
table. After deducting from every hundred eases, fweenty who are not sufficiently 
interested in their work to make that preparation for it which may justly be 
regarded as indispensable, ten who may be supposed to be carrying on such study, 
fand fen who may reasonably be excused from it, there remain sixty, who will con- 
feas that such study is desirable, and, indeed, necessary, yet do not undertake it. 
‘These sixty men have elther commenced the study and dropped it, or they have 
never taken it up. In the former case, they may have had an instructor, who was 
‘scholar, and an exegete, but not a teacher; or, a sufficient amount of time may 
not have been given in the curriculum of study to this department, and hence 
they ald not attain that degree of Knowledge which would have enabled them to- 
carry on the study without further assistance ; or, they may have regarded the 
study as of no importance, and consequently have shitked it at every possible op- 
portunity. In the latter case, they may have entered the ministry without the 
brdinazy preparation, laboring under the delusion, that without their immediate 
help the Kingdom of God must perish; or, they may have studied in the semi- 
nary, everything but the Bible. 

‘Whatever be the reason assigned, the fact remains that sixty ministers out of 
every hundred, although they ought to have a living acquaintance with this Ian- 
‘guage, and acknowledge this to be so, and desire the same, yet do not have it, and 
take no steps toward obtaining it. And why? Because they have formed a dis- 
taste for the study and cannot overcome it; or, because they are pressed with 
other claims of a mgre immediate nature, and have not the will-power needed to 
push them to one side; or, because they find it dificult to carry on such study 
lone and cannot, in the nature of the case, withdraw from their work to attend 
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school where instruction may be obtained ; or, because they have not had that 
‘encouragement which was needed to bring them to decide to undertake the study. 

‘Henrarca will endeavor to interest these ministers, sixty out of every hundred. 
‘more deeply in the study of Hebrew; to stimulate them, if possible, to engage in 
such study, and to aid them, if possible, in its prosecution. ‘These things it will 
aim to do by publishing words of incitement and encouragement from men who 
are in the midst of the work, and by means of actual help, afforded in the pages: 
of the Joumal, toward a better understanding of the principles and structure of 
‘that language in which is written three-fourths of God's revelation to man, 


Ir. 


‘Hebrew being a professional study, and being taught, consequently, only in the 
theological seminary, it might be supposed that a reasonable amount of time 
‘would be given that department in connection with which it is studied, that the 
Dest methods would be adopted by those who give this instruction, and that at 
east a fair knowledge of the language be gained by those who undertake the 
study, What are the facts? 

(1) ‘The time spent in the entire Old Testament; department, in the majority of 
our seminaries, {s not quite equivalent to that which fs spent in the study of 
Latin or Greek during two years of a preparatory course. Classes average one 
recitation a day, for four days in the week. In the course, about two hundred 
‘and ninety hours of recitation are included. If the same amount of time were 
spent consecutively st would amount to about four and a half or five months of 
‘work. Duting this time, the student must master the Hebrew language, of which 
At the beginning of his course he is wholly {gnorant; he must also learn the 
Aramaic, and must read as large a portion as possible of the Hebrew Bible. le 
ust, likewise, become acquainted with the geography and archaeology of Pales- 
tine. ‘The ancient versions of the Old ‘Testament must receive some attention. 
.A thorough grounding must be received in the three great sub-departments, Old 
‘Testament Hermeneutics, Ola Testament Introduction, Old Testament Theology. 
‘To the department of the New ‘Testament, the same amount of time is given, al- 
though the student is, from the beginning, thoroughly versed in the language 
which forms the basis of work. It is true, also, that the matter to be studied, 
although in some respects confessedly more important, covers but one-third as 
much ground, and is of a nature far less dificult. (2) Of the time spent:in the Ola 
‘Testament department, short as it is, probably not one-third 1s usnally given to 
work of a linguistic character. ‘The teaching of the principles of the language is 
regarded as drudgery. ‘Few instructors take much interestin it. ‘The work assign~ 
ed from day to day is a task, burdensome alike to pupil and teacher. ‘These tasks 
are prepared, but in many cases, only because they are required. ‘The class is hu 
ried into exegesis. ‘Three chapters of Genesis, in some cases, have been painfully 
‘gone through with, when the Psalms, or Job, or one of the minor Prophets is tak- 
en up. From this time, the work is ofa theological character and no longer lin- 
guistic. Is it supposed that the study of exegesis ean be carried on with no ade- 
quate knowledge of the original language ? (8) When we consider then the small 
amount of time given to the study of Hebrew and the injudicfous method followed. 
by many teachers in the study, we may be prepared for the statement that only a 
very small proportion of our seminary graduates take away with them a respecta- 
ble knowledge of the language. ‘This will pass undisputed. ‘Theological students 
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not seldom sell their Hebrew books. Few ministers, as stated above, give any 
time to this study. We have a comparatively small number of Semitic scholars 
in our country. ‘The Semitic work is being done in Germany. Is this as it should 
be? 
“That the present constitution of our seminaries is perfect is not to be supposed. 
Within a decade, great changes have been made in regard to these very matters. 
Instead of one man performing the labor of botl: Old and New Testaments, two men 
now perform that service; and in the more wealthy seminaries, an associate prof 
cessor also is appointed. ‘There is still room for advance, Much can be gained by 
the judicious use of better methods. At all events, either more instruction must 
be given the student, and greater acquisitions made by him, or the study of the 
‘Old Testament in the original tongues must be given up. In eight cuses out of 
ten, the time spent by theological students in the study of Hebrew is time lost. 

Theunatca will endeavor to increase the interest in ITebrew study among theo 
logical students; and it will work to advance the interests of that department in 
the theological seminary which has too often been regarded as the least import- 
‘ant, and which has suffered greatly from indifference and neglect, 

: Iv. 

Universities and many colleges alm to teach everything. Almost no department 
of study is unrepresented in the curriculum. It is true, however, that with two 
‘or three notable exceptions, Semitic languages have no place. ‘Tho jiterature, 
Which of all literatures, has most influenced human thought and action, the his- 
tory of the people to whom the world is indebted for its religion, that family of 
Tanguages which is second in importance only to the family of which our own 
tongue is a member,—the Bible, Jewish history, and the Semitic languages pass 
unnoticed. ‘This is a condition of things which should not long continue. It tx 
not the place here to assign reasons why these subjects should be recognized in the 
‘University and College curriculum, at least as electives. Nor is there space to 
‘show why the theological seminary should not be left alone to do a work, which 
‘can no longer be regarded as strictly professional. It is sufficient to say, that if 
‘America is to perform her share in the great and important departments now, for 
‘the first, opening up in the remote districts of the East, if American scholars are 
to be prepared to take their part in deciding the vital questions that have arisen 
concerning the integrity of the Old Testament, if American scholarship is to take 
‘an active part in that rapidly developing science, the Science of Comparative Re- 
ligion, surely Oriental studies, and particularly Semitic studies, must be intro- 
anced into the curriculum of non-professional schools. ‘These studies must be 
‘encouraged in a more active manner than they have ever been. Instruction must 
be provided for those who desire it. Investigation must be encouraged on the 
part of those who have the ability and the taste for it. 

‘What Hzneaca can accomplish in this direction, it will do. Such changes in 
the established order of things are always slow. But if this is a thing to be done, 
it will in time be accomplished. If those who believe that Hebrew should be 
taught in colleges would but unite in an effort to introduce the study, they 
would soon sueceed, for the number would be large and influential. It is possi- 
ble that such a union of effort may Le obtained. ‘This, it will be understood, is 
‘one of the parposes for which Ienraatca lias been instituted. 
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v. 
Within three years there has been organized and carried into successful opera- 
tion a School for the study of Hebrew by Correspondence. This School, at this 
writing, includes over six hundred clergymen and students, ‘The members of 
the School are of every evangelical denomination. ‘They reside in almost every 
State in the Union, in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in 
China, in Japan, in India, ‘Their sole aim in this work is to attain a thorough 
‘aoquaintance with the Hebrew language. ‘They are interested in all that pertains 
to this department of study. ‘They desire aid which is not to be found in diction- 
aries and grammars. ‘They will appreciate and obtain profit from the discussion of 
topies, as it comes fresh from the lands of instructors and students. ‘They feel 
bound together by a common tie, For this class of men, as well as for those 
clergymen and students who are to-day earrying on regular and systematic study 
by themselves, Haennatca is intended. If rightly conducted, it eannot but prove 
to them invaluable, 





‘To furnish a medium for the iseussion of Semitic topics by Semitic scholars. 
to encourage and aid those who are in the ministry to engage In Semitic study, 
to advance, if possible, the interests, and to increase the eflicieney of the Old ‘Testa- 
‘ment department in our various seminaries, to advocate the introduction of Sem- 
Itie studies Into our Universities and Colleges, and to form a bond of connection 
detween the widely scattered members of the Hebrew Correspondence School, 
MLenrarca js sent forth. May it not receive the sympathy and cooperation of all 
who have at heart the case of higher learning? 








THE HIGHER ORITIOISM, A WITNESS TO THE OREDIBILITY 
OF THE BIBLICAL NARRATIVE, 
Dy Thenwann DL. Strack, Pu. D.. Tn. Lic, 
Professor of Theology tn the Calversity of Heri. 








Not 1 few orthodox theologians in Europe, very many in England wd America, 
‘ee in the application of the so-called Iigher Criticism to the Holy Seriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, a danger to the faith, and consequently by prineiple 
sstand aloof from all sneh work. 

Now, it is indeed noteworthy, that the Higher Criticism has had its origin and 
first accomplishment mostly through suggestions which have come from those who 
were heterodox. It were easy to enumerate many examples. In this periodicat 
devoted to the study of the Old Testament and the Hebrew Language, 1 
ive only three of the many names well known in the history of the Pentateuch, 
exiticism: Thoms Hobbes, whom ‘Thorschmid® has called the“ grand-father of 
all free-thinkers in England,” the author of the “ Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, 
‘aud Power of a Commonwealth,” ete, (London, 1651, Part IIL., chap. 83); the in- 
ventor of the strange Pre-Adamite hypothesis, Leave ta Paprere (Systema theolog- 
ioum ex Praeadamitarum hypothesi, 1655 [sine loco}, 1V.,ewp. 1); and the Jewish 
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pautheist, Baruch Spinoza (Tractatns theologico-politicus, 1670, in particular cap. 9). 
But we are not warranted in concluding from this that the Higher Criticism is 
‘necessarily opposed to a positive, orthodox view ; and least of all may we Protest 
ants be, from principle, opponents of the Higher Criticism. On the contrary, 
‘criticism is inquiry, and it is a holy duty of Protestantism to inguire after truth ; 
‘we should not believe what has been once handed down simply upon anthority, 
ut we should always still text it for ourselves. He to whom the trath of the 
‘Christian religion is a fact of experience, independent of external evidences, will 
be able to devote himself to the struggle for knowledge without anxiety respect 
ing the issue, One is not to despair if it many times seems that the results 
‘of science work injury to the positive Christian faith. For the fact sug- 
gests itself: either what is now regarded as the result is not true and then will 
‘come the time of correction or refutation ; or the result is true and then it will 
‘be made plain that the traditional view was in reality deficient, it may be in the 
‘dogmatic premises or in the exegesis or in some other relation. 

It has, therefore, given me much Joy, that, Just as I was about to write this 
short contribution for this new periodical, I should find essentially the preceding 
thoughts expressed in a book just received by me from New York. Charles 
Augustus Briggs, Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages in 
‘the Union Theological Seminary, New York City, closes the preface of his latest, 
‘and very recommendable book* with these words: “ With an implicit faith in the 
God of the Bible and the power of grace contained in the holy Word ; and with an 
mnwavering recognition of the supreme excellence of the written word as the 
mirror of the eternal Logos: and with an entire submission to its authority as 
‘supreme over all doctrines of men and ecclesiastical decisions, this biblical study 
{s submitted to the judgment of the intelligent reader.” He who speaks thus is 
sheltered from the reproach of rationalist, of unbelief. And the same eminent 
scholar writes, p. 246, “There is also a prejudice in some quarters against these 
studies and an apprehension as to the results. This prejudice is unreasonable. 
‘Phis apprehension is to be deprecated. It is impossible to prevent discussion. 
‘Phe church is challenged to meet the issue. It is a call of Providence to conflict 
and to the triumph of evangelical truth. ‘The Divine Word will vindicate itself 
{n all parts. ‘These are not the times for negligent Elis or timorous and prestump- 
tuous Unzahs. Brave Samuels and ardent Davids who fear not to employ new 
methods and exgage in new enterprises and adapt themselves to altered situa 
tions, will overcome the Philistines with their own weapons.” 

Tn the following lines, which others, it may be, will follow with more and better, 
I would now seek to show that the results of the Higher Criticism can be used 
{in many ways in favor of the credibility of the biblical accounts. 

‘The historian rightly considers a fact to be better proved, and therefore to be 
more credible, when testified to by several independent authors, than when only 
‘one isolated account is at band. ‘The reports of a single unbiased and intelligent 
‘eye-witness are, to be sure, worth more than the accounts of several later witness- 
‘es. But so soon as we concede that the Pentateuch was not written by Moses, the 
‘very dissimilarity of the original documents incorporated into the Pentateuch is, 
serviceable for the re-establishment of its eredibility. 








* Ditical Study, ts Principles, Methods and History, together with a Catalogue of Books of 
Reference. New York: Sertbner's Sons, ISS XV, 500 pp. BVO. 
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A redactor who welds together what {8 entively contradictory is an irrational, 
injudicious man, Now, those who admit the Pentateuch to have been construct. 
‘ed ont of three or four great codes, extol, almost in a body and on numerous 
‘occasions, the elroumspection, the eare, the tact of the xedactor. ‘They come, 
‘therefore, into evident confict with themselves when they, in many other places, 
firm that between the individual original documents there are discrepancies and 
‘even fundamental contrarieties which are irreconcilable. ‘They do not notice what: 
follows. A redactor or author (which name may also be preferred) who compiles 
from three or four codes a greater work, will take from each of his sources that 
relatod in it, which ts most evident, most complete, and most suitable to the pur- 
‘pose of the new work; he will partly shorten, partly omit the parallel accounts of 
the other sources, in order that there may not be too many, and too long, repeti- 
tions. Out of that document, naturally, which was most detailed in its treatment 
‘of the priests and ceremonial jaw, was that exclusively or particularly taken which, 
hhas reference to the priest and the ceremonial law; and what alluded to the pro- 
phetic spiritual contemplation of history, peculiar to the Jehovistie document, will 
‘dave been mostly omitted, because this ast dovument, was inthis respect, more 
-otailed and clearer. 

Tf, now, we have analyzed the Pentateuch, according to determined criteria, 
{into its original elements, there will appear to be a greater difference than origi- 
nally existed, between the Priest-codex and the Jehovistie, to speak only of 
‘the two sources already named ; for of each of these two sources there is wanting 
to us, nocording to al probability, the most of that wherein it was closely at one 
‘with the other source. ‘The circumstance that an intelligent man las wrought to- 
gether these diverse documents, is proof that he did not believe in the existence 
‘of essential differences, Further, we will be able to perceive, in spite of the in 
-complete state in which the original doouments are preserved to us, that, as 
regards many an important matter of fac, it was related in more than one of the 
souroes (the calling of Moses, the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
&c.); and that is to us weighty testimony in behalf of the historical realty of the 
Yeading facts, inasmuch as the diverse sources of the Pentateuch are, if not alto- 
‘gether, still partly, independent of one another. Weighty testimony, we say; for, 
in modern times, many inguirers have gone 80 fax as to combat the historic re- 
ality of the unique legislative and prophetic Inbors of Moses. 

In relation to the Pentateuch analysis that i in relation to the question, whch 
‘parts of the Pentateuch belong to the individual original weitings, there bas 
‘een lately much progress effected. But even, at the present, unproved state- 
ments are very frequently made; and the analysis has not come to that degree of 
trustiness and certitude which is necessary, if far-reaching conclusions are to be 
built upon it. 

‘The results with reference to Genesis are host agsured. We may, in pauticular, 
consider it as beyond doubt, that the beginning of this book, the so-called first 
-ereation-record ({., 1-11, 4a) comes from the Priest-eodex, and is only continued 
{n chap. v.; on the contrary the section, 1. 4, «9g, has its origin in the Jehovist. 
We will not here, at this time, canvass the oft discussed question, as to whether 
and how far differences between these two records of the creation are to be ac- 
Anowledged; but would rather cal attention to something else. 

ling to the assertion of most of the representatives of the critical tend- 
cency, the Priestodex knows nothing of a Fall, and stands in this respect in 
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‘opposition to the Jehovist account. We believe, on the contrary. it may be 
futirmed that the Driestoodex originally contained an account of the entrance of 
fin into the creation and that this was only omitted by the redactor in favor of 
te account of the Jehovist in Gen. m1.,an account alike detailed aid instructive. 
‘This assertion we will now seek to prove. 

ix times does it say in the first creation-record, speaking of the separate works 
of God, “ Tt was good (4,10, 12, 18, 21,25); of the entire creation, in consider~ 
tion of its completeness.on account of the harmony in which the individual parts 
exist and because of the character of the whole which arises from the fact that 
the parts belong together, there occurs the predicate ‘very good” “WHI 3¥Ds (1-31). 
‘This “good,” occurring seven times, contains a protest against the view that 
is the author of evil.t This word therefore points to the time following, points tothe 
fact that the creation has not remained very good, or even good. Now, it is, ac~ 
cording to my conviction, altogether Impossible to accept that in the Priest-codex 
the fifth chapter of Genesis followed directly upon this ‘good seven times 
asserted. At the beginning of this chapter it is sid: This is the book of the 
‘Poldoth [generations] of Adam. When God created Adam, he made him in the 
likeness of God(D'7FON MVITD----.; and when Adam was 180 years old, he be- 
‘gat in his own likeness, according to his own image (\J7¥D INYI73) and called 
his name (the name of the begotten) Seth.” Seth's likeness to Adam is not, to be 
‘sure, expressly set in antithesis to Adam's likeness to God; nevertheless the 
‘hoceptance of a distinction (between them] agrees very well with the wording [of 
the account]. And that in reality a distinction must be made, that between 
this chapter and the first creation-record there comes the loss of the predicate 
“ good,” of this, npn ‘repeating itself throughout the entire fifth chapter with 
shuddering monotony, furnishes proof. The constant repetition of this word 
in each succeeding section? (Glied] is certainly intentional. It reminds ‘that 
death and together with it evil and sorrows have pressed into the world 
fand that death ruled (joov7ever, Rom. v., 14), even over him who should gov- 
fem the earth (Gen. 1. 26-28), over man. A. genealogical register with this 
refrain cannct have formed the immediate contimuation of the first creation 
record. ‘The origin of evil and sorrow, hence the origin of sin, must also have 
‘een originally related in the Priest-codex, between the account of the creation 
and Adam's genealogical register. 

"Aitentive consideration of the fourth verse of the second chapter of (ienesis 
likewise furnishes us with proof of this. It is acknowledged by all who concede 
fan anthority to the eritical analysis, that 1., 5, qq. is drawn from the Jehovist, 
fand that 1, 1-11, 8 belongs to the Briestcodex. But how is it with 1,4? Does 
‘this verse belong wholly to the Priest-codex or wholly to the Jehovist; or is it to 
‘be so divided that the first half of it may belong to the Priest-codex, the second to 
the Jehovist? 

Tn order to arrive ata correct judgment, we must take into consideration the 
following points: 

1. ‘The wor Toldoth is constantly a superseription not a subscription. ‘This is 

‘compare the Greek kégpor, the Latin muses, 

4 the passage, Is xv, fe oot inconsistent withthe above. ‘The Interpretation of th 
would end too far here. 

{Only with Bnoch docs there oecur a neconary exception. 
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also true as to Nuun. m.,1,and Ruth tv. 18,in which two places alone, outside of 
Genesis, does Toldoth ‘oecur with a following genitive.* According to this, 
¥. 4 would belong wholly to the following. 

‘Toldoth is found otherwise only in Elohistic sections, but the following is 
undeniably Jehovistie; therefore the word Toldoth could not have belonged, at 
least originally, to the following. 

8, Toldoth signifies “ begottings ", the following genitive designates the beget- 
ter; for example x15 27) FM FTN AON) “et heve sunt ea quer generata swat 
(ota sunt, originem ducunt) a Tara” fand these are those who were begotten by 
(arise from, derive origin from) Perah). In what follows upon $395 AVIA [50 
‘and $0] the begetting of the 138 is never treated of; but what comes after 
eclares: whom 1355 begat, and mostly indeed through several sections 
[Ged]; what may have become of the begotten or the most important of 
‘thom and beside this, how it may have issued with 39 after the mentioned be- 
getting or begettings. Acconding to this constant usage of the language, YT. 

“INTT) DDT cannot denote “the origin of the heavens and the earth,” en 
hot therefore be the subscription of the section (which latter has been assumed in 
order £0 avert the conclusion which follows from the fact remarked above aut. 1) 
Rather mast these words allude to what has its origin from them (the heaven ant 
tho earth. 

‘But does that which follows, as to ite contents, answer to this requirement! 1 
Delieve: Yes. Plants and animals, as we know from chap. 1., originated conform 
ably to God's will by the co-participation of the earth. San also is created out of 
earth (according to chap, 11.). But itinight be objected, that of heaven nothing: 
whatever is farther said in what follows. Against this, it is to be noted that 
‘the transposition QYDY) PAN in vs) intimates beforehand that the chief con- 
sideration in the mind of the xedactor rests upon the eavth. And further, we have 
with the very word Toldoth another instance indicating that in the following gen- 
itive something superseriptive is mentioned, of which no further notice will be 
taken in the text: I mean the entirely analogous passage Num, 111., 1, aqq., whic 
so far as kn has never yet been put to this service by any one, ‘The chapter 
begins MWD) PAN DIAN TON). ‘There Moses is mentioned along with 
Aaron in the superseription, because both together ware at that time the heads of 
the tribe of Levi, of whose muster recor is made in Num. m1. But only the 
sons of Aaron are named; because these only, as forefathers [Stammeacter] of the 
priests were of signitieance for the future of the tribe of Levi, while the sons of 
‘Moses stund back because they belong to the Levite division of the tribe: they are 
not even called by name among the Kohathites (v. 27). 

Tf we now ask how these three points, whieh, in the present state of the ease. 
stand in opposition to one another, ean he equally right, 1 see no other possibility 
‘han the supposition that, in the Priest-codex, v.,1 did not follow immediately 
‘upon the aecount of the ereation (1, 1-1, 8), but that a section, which FN) 
NTA began, stood between them and related in other words, what after crea- 
tion frst ofall befell the thing exeated, related the Fall of man, an epoeli-maki 
Incident for all the creation. This section ns yielded to the Jehovistie accom 
the redactor has left only the superscription and indeed so that he used it as the 
superseription of the Jehovistie narrative, taken up by him and made to follow 
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immediately after. Why the account of the Priest-codex concerning the fall of 
man, has been omitted, we naturally cannot now specify; it ean only be presumed 
‘that it occurred because the Jehovistic account was more detailed and clearer. 

In any case the fact that two written statements of the fall of man, &., lay be- 
fore the reactor of Genesis, serves to enhance the credibility of the account 
respecting the history of these primitive ages. 


THE INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLE. 


Br Prorson T. J. Dopp, 
Vanderbae University, Nashvbe, Tenn. 

Questions about the Inlermediate Sylable arise in the minds of all beginners 
whose attention lias once been called to the subject. There are numbers who 
lave no dificulty here because they have never learned the existence of such a 
syllable. Many of the grammars in common use make no mention of it;—others 
merely signify that the syllable exists, but do not give sufficient information even 
to arouse curiosity or to stir up dificulty. It is not surprising that the older 
Manuals such as those of Buxtorf, Reineceius, Opitius, and the like, should have 
nothing to say about the subject,—nor need we expect to find a treatment of it in 
such brief compends as those of Jones, Wolfe, Tregelles, Arnold, Merowitz, Mann- 
hheimer and Deutsch; but that such authors as Lee, Nordheimer and Kalisch 
‘should have passed the matter by in absolute silence or have given it so little re- 
‘cognition that one is ata loss to seek it in their books, may well excite astonish 
ment. Of those writers, such as Ewald, Gesenius, Bickell, and Green, who have 
mentioned this sylable, Green alone seems to have recognized its mportance, and 
he fails to give a complete, satisfactory account of it. Ewald has only a few lines 
devoted to it, telling us in general terms that half shut splibles always arise at 
the resolution of a vowel by flexion....or with very loosely attached and separate 
prae- and postfiz syllables.” Gesenius, improved by Roediger and translated by 
Davies, barely alludes to the syllable in saying—after having mentioned a few 
‘words in which it occurs,—that “the Shrva sound is especially slight in con- 
sequence of the very short syllable preceding it,"—and, in a foot note, that this 
faintest sort of vocal Shvd may well be indicated by a mere apostrophe.”” In Mit- 
‘chell’s Gesenius we have afew more words, but nothing that amounts to a real 
‘consideration of the subject. Here we find two kinds of vocal Shrvé distinguished, 
“the Sh'vi mobile, and the Sh*va medium placed under such consonants as stand at 
the end of a syllable with a short vowel, and thus effecting at leasta slight close of 
the same, while at the same time they serve as appoggiatura to the following syI- 
lable.” line or so upon the pronunciation of this Shri medium, and we have no 
more either of ito of the syllable preceding. Evenin the few words given, we must 
note an unguarded expressic ‘at the end of a syllable with a short vowel” is too 
loose a definition either for Gesenius, or for his representative. According to this, 
the Shesd may be mediem in any one of the words 47P, 4D, PTI. NU. 
—and, waving all criticism of mere looseness or inaccuracy of definition of the 
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‘Shvd, we must eall attention to the fact that the intermediate syllable itself is not 
‘0 much as named. Bickel, in his “outhne,” ealled by Dr. Curtiss, the translator, 
the most scientific discussion of the Hebrew language which has yet been pro- 
-uced,” shows very plainly in the Reading Exercises at the close of his treatise, 
that he recognizes the syllable as belonging to the language,—shows this in his 
pronunciation of the Imy. sing. 2 fem. YD, yet he makes no mention of it in 
his discussion of syllables. Pidber’s Guide, though treating especially and only 
‘of the Hebrew pronunciation, seems to know nothing at all about the matter. We 
hhave said that Dr. Green alone, so far as we know, hits given real attention to this 
‘subject, yet he has not considered it of sufficient importance to give it a place in 
his classification of syllables. He brings it up under the heads of Voeal Sh'vt and 
Dighsh-lene, and nearly all that he says of itis placed among his fineprint oser= 
vations. What he there says is, however, very full and satisfactory, with the ex- 
ception of his omission of the attile 7 or 7] as forming, with the following letter, 
4 intermediate syllable, and perhaps afew ther omissions. Having collected, in a 
single paragraph, the different classes of this syllable, and given rules for deter- 
aniing, so far as practicable, in each given case, when the syllable occurs, he dis- 
‘misses the subject, as if ithad nothing to do with the general subject of Hebrew 
-grimmar,—and that, too, immediately after an observation to the effect that 
these rules are sometimes of importance in etymology.” 

In etymology and in the pronunciation of the Imguage is to be found the sole 
importance of these rules, and from certain standpoints of view, we might be con- 
tent to pass it by with a mere recognition. But if the pronunciation be a matter 
‘of any consequence at all, we should certainly see to it that our pronunciation be 
‘correct. ‘Thus considered the intermediate syllable appears to be on a perfect 
level with the open and the closed,—or the pure and the mized. The Massorites 
-evidently so regarded it, for they were careful to keep it distinctly in view, at 
Teast in all eases where the B’ghiidh-k-phith letters were concerned, and this por- 
tion of their work they carried to such minuteness as to indicate its presence even 
in the most exceptional cases, as in )"193 instead of 171)3. 

‘The fact that in all construct plurals where the vowel has been dropped,—in all 
Induitives and Imperatives of the Qkl when additions are made that draw the 
tone,—in all cases where 3 and >, the inseparable prepositions, are prefixed, — 
and in many others that need not be named,—-the Daghésh-lene is with but few 
‘exceptions carefully excluded from the Beghiidh-k‘phiith letters following the 
Sheva, shows most clearly that the punctators of the text considered this syllable 
a8 of equal importance with any other part of their work. ‘That the sound whieh 
zee give to the intermediate syllable is hardly to be discerned from that of the 
‘open or the closed is no reason why we should either ignore it or give it inade- 
“quate consideration, especially if we undertake to represent the pronunciation of 
‘the language in its other characteristics. We can give no sound whatever to the 
etter ‘Aléph, and no man certainly knows what was the power of ‘Ayn, and yet 
in al attempts to present these letiers to tho English eye, we either carefully em- 
ploy some written symbols, or we write the Hebrew form itself. A little practice, 
however, will enable us to give about as accurate sound to this syllable as to any 
-other in the language. For instance, in such a word as DI)37} we may touch, 
_as it were, the > but lightly, dividing it nto two partial sounds, using the one in 
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losing the Brst syllable of the word, the other in beginning the next syllable. We 
sa tas make a sound futermediate between what would be D3 on the one 
sand, and OID om the other. 

"Aw vegans the inseparable prepositions prefixed to the Inf., it would seem that 
‘the rute is to make an intermediate syllable when 3 and 3 are used, but that 
makes the syllable iuizad or lowed. Besides the remarks and the examples giv 
by Dr. Green, p. 21, see intermediate syllables in {93 Ps. exxxvu. 6; 5593 
Sob xXStH.. 15, 5995 Tsu. XXIV. OADYD 2 Sam. rn. $4. with many others 
‘that might be given, with 3 and 5. Yet here, it must be remarked. excep 
will be found. For sized syllables made by ‘9, take Fucrst’s Coacordaner, and 
Jook for the Inf. const, of any verb whose second radical is one of the B-glifdh- 
ephith: -then dnd FY Num. vt. 25 WDD) Neb. X82. 

‘There seems to bea very good reason for this difference between 9 ani the 
other prepositions As observed by the Editor in the Svrrcxatsy of the April 
Novof the Srupmvr, “it forms a closer tnion”—and is treated as part of the 
Fruminatieal form.” ‘This is Deeause in signification itis more closely allied to 
{he Ininitive than are the other prefixes in question. Like the English (o it its 
info the uses of the Infinitive so nicely that in all probability i became to the 
Tebrewr mind a part of the verb. just as many consider toa part of the Infinitive 
‘mood in English. 

Tnasunich as we have alowed that Dr. Green has given us, in his treatment of 
the SIvva and of Daghésh-lene, a satisfactory view of the intermediate syllable, as. 
it Mere appears, and yet assert that he has not given to the subject the considera- 
tion which it demands, we must beg space for one or two remarks additional. 
Unless we are greaily mistaken we find in this author's work no further mention 
of the intermediate syllable after he passes on from Daghésh-lene. And yet this 
Shllabie rune all along through the Hebrew language. ‘There are many urns or 
‘eugle tnoutr course through the study at which our way may become somewhat 
darkened or perplexed, unless we keep it continually in view. ‘Thus we read, not 
“nly in Gzeen’s, but in the other grammars likewise, that the sutixes =, D3, 12 
must alveays be preceded by voeal Sheva (Green. p-249), but soon the student finds 
itch forms as 37197 and DTD and he {3 at 2 Joss to know how it comes that 
if the Shvva be Focal there is no Méthieh in the latier word, making it DI" 
Ifthe xlvva be voral, the 7) must begin the second syllable, leaving the Brat as 
SH. whieh being open and toneles must take the Methgeh, But there is 0 
Shéthich, aud the student's perplexity is never removed unless by his own insight 
into the inatter, he discovers the error of the grammarsat this point, and sees that 
the Sheva is not a vocal Siva, bat what Gesenins, before alluded to. calls the Shrv 
medium. Before we bad olnerved this nomenclature of Gesenius, we had made 
for ourself a threefold division of the Shrva as silent road, and intermediate, cor- 
Tesponding to the elosed, open, and intermediate syllables. By such a threefold 
‘tivision, quite a number of the minor points of Hebrew grammar may be more 
Clearly presented, as well as a more accurate and consistent pronunciation of the 
Tanguage. With such divisions we see that the rule just given for the sufixes: 
5pD9. [peed to be moied, These are preceded by rocel Ski when the 
precelling vowel i long a8 in SPIQ'T. FCP: DDN: et. at intermediate when 
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sad vowel is short as in DDI", ABW, FHWA, DPMP. DIN. TBA. 
and, from the examples given, twill be seen that the rules appleable Ht to 
nouns and verbs, when receiving these sufixes. 

Since writing the abore our attention has been kindly called by Prof. larper 
to the treatment of the intermediate syllable by Dr. Davidson. On tuming to the 
grammar of the latter, we find that we had indicated, by pencil mparks upon the 
sargin, ont appreciation of.his eomparativey full exposition of the subject. Yet 
here there are the same defects as those just considered, when we eome to view 
‘many of the etymological processes of the lamguage. And besides, the. Doctor's 
Aefintion ofthe intermediate or. as he call it, the halfopen syllable is very defee- 
tive, He tells us—p. 10—that “amother kind’ of spllable, not tmeommon, is the 
Aalf-open. It has a short maccented vowel, but the consonant that would natu 
ally elose i€ is pronounced with a slight vowel sound after it, and thus hangs 
loosely between this sylable and the one following-—e. g, 983 which is not. 
biq-t0l nor bi-q’tdl.” ‘This definition does very well for all such examples as that 
siven,—those in which the closing consonant has Sheva under it, but wil not an 
swer for those in which such consonant has @ vowel, as in YM, “TDN, andthe 
Uke, together with many which ae forme by some ofthe prefixed particles, SYA 
etc. Green's definition—p. 27—is equally at fault because it likewise proceeds 
‘upon the idea of a Shiva being always under the closing consonant of the syllable. 
‘Had these authors taken into consideration the owe or sharpened syllables a8 
separate clas, they had doubtless discovered their defestive definitions, the aenfe 
syllable terminating with the same letter that the next syllable begins with, 
other words, a double letter, as in 92979. On a little consideration it will he seen 
‘that the intermediate syllable partakes of the nature both of the open and close, 
-85 in DIY. and of the open and acute or sharpened, as in DPMS. 
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‘The Septuagint translates both [77] and WEYAD by ree, sone. and even by 
icy, and the Valgate by causa and judiciun.” In Hebrew the words are by 10 
reins used indiscriminately. [9], a common Semitic word, las the primary 
meaning to rule, to govem. In the East executive and judicial authority are 
‘often vested in ihe same oficial, and hence executive administration is intim. 
ately blended with the function of a Inwgiver ora judge, as wen Darius says, 
Ginaca-tay at-tuciea kul “my laws (or decres) they fliled” (Nast Tus, 
tam Inser. 11). ‘The word soon passed from its primary meaning Sato that of 
Juulging or deciding sults affecting property or elvil rights, This general ref 
ference to matters affecting individuals 1 retains In post iblial Trew, where 
fhe Great Sanhedrin is called the f] F¥Q, a judicial sentence >] "YB. n-ne 


NDP | and @ capital sentence wD} PP. 
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opy/, with the fundamental thought of erecting, setting upright, gives the 
verbal’ substantive DvD, which designates the establishment of truth or jus- 
tie in a cause on til. It difers trom JP Dy having an implied reference 
to an objective standard of right. A Dy is a judgment in harmony with 
justice and truth; a [?7J should be just and equitable, but it has no inherent 
moral reference. ‘The former Ss a judicial embodiment of absolute rectitude, 
the latter of legal justice which may be far from being equitable; the one Ss. 
an infallible righteous judgment, the other a fallible judicial utterance. These 
distinctive meanings are exhibited in Pa sx, 4 *3) ‘OEYD DVI-D. 
“For thou hast maintained my right and my cause,” i e., assisted him in so- 
coring a righteous judgment and a favorable decision. See also Ps. Oxi.» 18; 
Js. x, 2 ‘The moral element of DY/t) appears conspicuously in passages. 
like Job xxvzz., 2, where the Almighty is charged with taking away, not the 
patriareh’s [7] bat his just judgment; and Is. xam.,8 where the Messiah is said 
to be snatched away, not from a legal, but from a righteous sentence. While 
then, Pr is used In biblical Hebrew alimost exclusively to designate judgments 
{im respect to disputes or grievances arising between man and man, DBY/D, bY 
virtue of its moral reference, is used almost as exclusively to designate the 
Judgments of God, these being understood to embrace not only the exhibitions 
‘of his compensative justice, but the entire corpus juris divini of laws, statutes, 
regulations, precepts, ete. 








BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF ASSYRIAN. 


By Proressor D. G- Lyox, Px. D., 
‘Harvard University, Cambridge. 


1. Friepricn Detirasca.—Assyrisehe Lesestuecke Ed. 2. Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1878. Price 24 marks (= $6). 
‘Wrrerat Lorz.—Die Insehriften Tiglathpileser's I. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 
1880. Price 20 marks. (Contains a long text transcribed, with translation, 
commentary and glossary.) 
3, EneRManp Scunaper.—Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Ed.. 
2. Giessen: J. J. Bicker, 1888. Price about 15 marks. (Contains numerous. 
translations and a long and valuable glossary.) 
“A selection from the Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Assyria.” Edited by 
H.C, Rawlinson and T. G. Pinches. London, 1880. Price 10 shillings. 
(= $2.50), (This is the first half of Vol. V- of “The Cuneiform Inseriptions. 
‘Westem of Asia,” and contains the finest Assyrian inscription yet published.) 
3. D. G, Lyox.—Keilschrifttexte Sargons Koenig's von Assyrien (722-706, v. 
Chr.). Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1888. Price 24 marks. (Contains the origin— 
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al texts in cuneiform character, together with transliteration, translation. 
commentary and glossary.) 

FOR FURTHEL INDEPENDENT STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE. 

6. “The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.” Edited by H. C. Rawlinson 
and others. London, 1861-1875. Vols. I-IV. Price 20 shillings a volume. 
‘Vol. LV. is said to be out of print. 

7. Hennt PooNox.—L'Inscription de Bavian. Paris: P. Yewey, 67 rue Rich~ 
lieu, 1879. Price about 15 franes (= $3). 

8. Paws Havvr—Sumerische Familien Gesetze, Leipzig: J.C.Hinrichs, 1879. 
Price 12 marks. 

& Cant Bezouy.—Die Achaemenideninschriften. Leipzig: J C. Hinrichs. 
Price 24 marks. 

10, Pavt Havrr—Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifttexte (in five parts, 
of which four have appeared). Leipzig: J. 0. Hinrichs, 1881. Price 36 
‘marks (for the four parts). 

‘There are several Assyrian grammars, but these are necessarily quite imperfect. 

‘The best are: 











11, A. H. Saycs.—“An Elementary Grammar; with full syllabary and prog 
ressive reading book, of the Assyrian language.” London: Sam, Bagster & 
Sons. Has had two or three editions. Get the latest. Price about 10 
shillings. 





12, J. Mevanr—Manuel de la Langue Assyrienne. Paris: L‘Tmpremerie New 
tionale. Price about 15 francs. Well worth having. 
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‘The Ethical Dative.—An unemphatic pronoun in the dative, joined to the verb 
{n the same person with it, may very palpably express the way in which the aetion 
returns upon itself, is terminated and completed ; as 1 5977 he ts gone (Ger. er ist 
sich gegangen), i. ¢.,he has taken himself off, made off with himself, is quite vanish- 
ed, as it were, Cant. 1,11; Gen, x11.,1; nay, such a pronoun may even accompany 
a reflexive verb as $9 79770177 Ps. ivi, 8; a similar expression is }9 D3 he fed 
for himself, ie, betook himself to flight, Isa. xxx1.,8; Cant. vim, 14; Amos 
‘vit. 12, though, in prose, D} and [713 alone (i. ., without the reflexive pronoun} 
are always used in the same meaning. In most cases, however, this mode of ex- 
pression rather indicates a special participation in the action by the agent or 
speaker, a certain earnestness or zeal with which he acts; ut it ocours, as an ex 
pression of hartiness, more in the diffuse and easy-going popular style, both in 
Poetry and in unimpassiofed prose ; thus, {19 3)) they hoped for themselves (i. en, 
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almost our earnestly), Job vt, 19; with an intransitive participle, which is at the 
‘same time applied to an inanimate object, as, the cart F712 TAIDIT which i full 
Jor itself (i. ¢., which has quite filled itself) with sheaves, Amos 11, 13; and espec- 
{ally in sentences in which advice is tendered or a question asked, sue a dative 
fs apt to intrade itself, Isa. 1.,22 Xxit.,7. ‘The strong liking on the part of 
‘certain Tater poets for the use of the particle, in the Aramaic fashion, is clearly 
Gridenced by Ps. cxx., 6, CXXIL., 3, CXXIIL.,4. On the other hand, the extensive 
‘Sccunmlation of pronouns having a reflex refereuce produces a degree of pleas- 
‘gntry, such as is found in the Lat. ipiasimi, Ger. hoeckstelbs!: FWDT) - FIT 
DT. Becles. m., 18.—Eroela’s Hebrew Synta. ‘J y. 





‘The word 7iX'-—This word, meaning “river” or “ channel,” commonly regant- 
‘ed as an Egyptian word and explained by the Egyptian aur “Nile,” is undoubt- 
‘edly a genuine Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the passage Job 
Sxvin., 10, where QIN! meas “ fountains in the rocks” or, according to some 
commentators, “subterraneous passages hewn out in the rocks.” See also my 
remarks in Paradies. 812. ‘The Assyrian form of the word, ya'dré “streams,” 
‘Secure in an inscription of Ramannirari I. (. 1820 B.C.). Another derivative of 
‘he same root INQ OF INN}, Which I believe means to send,” may be seen in the 
Jarge inscription of Nebuchadnezzar (col. v1., 48), where the vast ocean ti'émtu 
‘gallatu, is called ya-arci. i. ., yiri marti “the bitter stream” on account of its 
Salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, Wie? (Assyr. Yaru-wu) is probably 
an adaptation of the Egyptian word to the good Semitic name for “stream,” ya’ 
zu, yaru, “W—Fredene Delitesch, in Hebrew and Assyrian. 











Darkison on Delitzsch's Hebrew New Testament.—In the fifth edition of the 
Helrew New Testament, edited for the British and Foreign Bible Society, by 
Prof, Delitzsch of Leipzig—a work carefully executed—there are several things 
stil which need ‘alteration and correction. We have dipped into the volume in 
Several places and have found words incorrect or unsuitable, Tus for dyyeos 6 
in Hebrews 1, 8, Elohim is put; a ploral which never signites angels. Tn Gala- 
tians vi, 18, SyRg “my brethren,” with a pause accent, is not the proper represen 
tative of fécigel alone. In Matthew xu, 87, and Luke X., 27, "ID is given for 
shoe, which is not the best word. The Septuagint as for it seeder in Boclesi- 
‘astes x, 20, In John Vm, 44, 33557 is introduced after *D3¢ at the end of the 
‘verse, giving an interpretation more than doubtful. The uncertainty of the orig- 
{nal Greek should have been retained. 

Tn Acts 12,16, ITNT is not the best equivalent for sa mic; the proper 
word is DA). Tn Romans n.,4, for pacelmia there should be DIN “PIN not 
3mm TIN. In PaLipans it, 6, the aiseatt word dpreadr is rendered 790, 
which failstogive thetruesense. In Jude 19, the rendering "W3¥i7-1) OW 
«who separate from the congregation,” is too free, being an interpretation rather 
‘than a translation. And the interpretation is an incorrect one, for, according to 
‘the true reading, the meaning of the Greek is, “wha create schisms.” In He- 
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brews xt, 10, the word “foundations” is rendered by a singular 1 
“tte foundlion,” whereas the pha of shou ie ws 

Ln Revelation xtrr, 2, DIDYAA stands for eosanie, which is too mild a wonl, 
siueo It means “ reproaches;” F7YN) isa belter substitute, In Revelation xt, 4 
a better verb than OY would be FDA. ‘The Hithpa’al of DIB does uot over 
sn the Bible with PIN after it. In Revelation xxi, 11 HN. is the wrong word 
for the Greek gear; St should be WANG. The text, taken as the basis, is the Ble 
evi of 1624; ut several various and’ better readings fieated in different 
parts, A crilical text should have been adopted, such as ‘Tischendort’s last. (0 
which Delitzseh himself is favorable. But the Bible Society seems to stand in 
the way of such an innovation, however desirable at the present day.—Brom Mod- 
ern Reciew. 
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>EDITORIAL+ NOTES.< 


‘The publication of Hxnrarca has been undertaken, because it is believed that, 
such a journal may be the means of aiding study in the department to which it is 
devoted. ‘The responsibility involved in the undertaking is very great, and the 
factors which must be utilized to insure success are numerous. But such a jour- 
nal seemed to be ealled for, and in the absence of any other effort, this one s made. 
Whatever may be the result, those interested are to be assured that every reason- 
able exertion will be put forth to accomplish the end proposed. 

‘The Associate-editors, Drs. Strack and Haupt have most kindly consented to 
share the burden of the editorial responsibility. It is but justice to them, how- 
ever, to say that since they reside at so great a distance from the place of publica~ 
tion, they cannot be regarded as responsible for minute details, such as those of 
‘typography, ete. Each will do certain specified work in connection with the jour- 
nal, the nature of which will be announced in another place. ‘Their interest in 
the undertaking is very great, and their hearty co-operation is assured. 

It is understood that the name of each editor will be signed to the matter of 
which he is the author, and that the editors are personally responsible only for 
heir own publications. AMI matter published will be stch as has been prepared 
expressly for Hennatca, except the selections printed under the head “General 
Notes.” Contributions written in German will be translated. In this work the 
Managing-editor desires to acknowledge his indebtedness both for what has been 
done and for what shall yet be done to Rev. O. O. Fletcher, of Ottawa, and to Mr 
Ira. Price, of Morgan Park. 

‘The general purpose of the jourual has already been indicated. ‘To make it, 
what it ought to be in point of character, will be difficult. If profitable to one 
class, viz, Old Testament Professors and Hebrew scholars, it will be beyond the 
reach of those who are mere students. Will not both classes bear with us patient 
ly until onee the journal is fairly started? The consideration, aid and encourage. 
rent of all who are in any way interested in Semitie studies, is requested. 

‘The field which the journal is intended to oceupy isa large one. Many depart- 
ments, and these quite distinet, are included. Articles on topics in all of these 
departments cannot be furnished at one time; even if it were possible to obtain 
them, there is not sufficient space. Care will be taken to introduce as great a 
variety as possible. Short articles or “Notes” touching upon interesting and im- 
portant points will be a prominent feature. 

‘The number of pages will be increased from twenty-four to thirty-two, and 
even to a greater number, 2s soon as the size of the subscription-list will seem to 
Justify such an enlargement. 








‘The present will never be fully understood until the Orient be made to yield up 
her stores of ancient treasures. This is equally true of the moral and religious, 
as well as of the secular history of man. This explains the present activity of 
oriental scholars, in turning and overturning, unravelling and deciphering the 
records of the past. In the interests of this work, three new Journals for oriental 
study have come into existence within six months. In October, 1883, appeared 
the first number of Literatur-Blatt fuer Orientalische Philologie, edited by Prof. Dr. 
Emst Kuhn of Munich, aided by Johannes Klatt of Berlin. ‘This Journal takes 
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up discussions of Oriental Languages in the broadest sense. Tn January, we 
received the first number of Zeitschrift fuer Keilsehrififorackung wnd Verwandte 
Gebiete, edited by Drs. Bezold and Hommel, Privat-docenten in Munich, with the 
co-operation of Amiaud and Babelon of Paris, Lyon of Cambridge, and Pinehes of 
London, This number contains articles by Schrader, Sayee, Guyard, Oppert and 
others. ‘The intimate relationship between Assyrian and the other Semitic 
tongues and a strong corps of editors, espeak a useful and profitable future 
or this Journal. Articles in both of these Joumals are printed either in English, 
German, French, or Italian, 

In March, Hxnneatca ventures to claim recognition as a periodical with a definite 
end in view, with a distinet and important work to accomplish. It shrinks from a 
‘comparison with the others just mentioned, or with those older Journals of which 
Germany is rightly so proud. It would be judged by what it desires and hopes to 
be, rather than by what itis. But what department of study ean show the inst 
tution of three such Journals within six months ? 





‘The question of the Intermediate Syllable probably never before formed the sib 
ject of an article. Tt may be inquired, why consider a matter of connparatively s0 
small importance? Tt may be auswered that no question, however insignificant. 
is a matter of small importance, when accuracy Is desired. Nostudent of Hebrew 
has, in any sense, mastered that language who Is unable to pronounce it correctly 
and without hesitation. But this is something no stadent ean do, without a clear 
‘and intelligent understanding of the intermediate syllable 

Me who pronounces ¥09/) aVt-la, and AY7D bidh-gith has evidently made an 
correct pronation. Why isi not betér to pronounce such words comet, 
aiyla, bidhrghith? Tt is true, some deny the existence of this syllable. We 
confess that the term intermediate is Viable to be misunderstood, especially by 
beginners. Dr. Green defines the term clearly and is consistent in his nse of it, 
‘nt many who study his grammar misinterpret his meming. In % 20.2. « the 
syllable is called éndermediate, as“ being in strictness neither simple nor mixed, 
Dut partaking of the nature of both.” Everything in 422. a is in accordance 
with this ‘The term is nsed, therefore, not, as many suppose, to indicate the 
‘position of a certain syllable, but to indicate the natnre. In many respects, the 
term half-open is preferable. ‘The question has been asked us, what do the oli 
Jewish grammarians say about the so-called intermediate syllable? We have 
referred this question for answer in our next number to two learned Hebraists of 
Chicago, Rabbi B. Felsenthal, and B. Douglass, Esq. 

















Tt seems certain that we are on the eve of anew era in Semitic studies. ‘Th 
is due, we believe, more to the prominence now being assurned by the Assyrian 
‘than to all other causes combined. Assyrian is to do for Semitic what the Sa 
skrit has done, and is doing for Indo-Germante. ‘Ihe work done by Bopp, Mueller. 
Williams, Whitney and many others, in the one family, is being done in the oth 
family by Delitusch, Haupt, Schrader, Sayee, Lyon, Pinches and others. But the 
field fs a very broad one. ‘There isa loud call for men to come forward and devote 
themselves to this study. Could a more attractive work present itself to the mind 
‘of one who really desired to accomplish something? Why is it that so many 
students are entirely satisfied to do aver what has already been done many times 
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before? It is sald that the dificalties which one must overcome who would learn 
‘Assyrian are so many and so great that such work is entirely ont of the question. 
‘This may have been true five years ago, but it is not to-day. With Prof. Haupt 

i Baltimore, Prof. Brown at New York, and Prof. Lyon at Cambridge, what better 
iulvantages could be desired? We are assured, moreover, by an eminent Assyti- 
‘logist, that the language is not so dificult as it is popularly supposed to be. To 
{man well-aequainted with Hebrew, Assyrian is no more difficult than is the 
Hebrew to one, who, for the first time, takes up Hebrew. At our request Profes- 
sor Lyon haa Kindly furnished a list of books for those who desire to begin the 
Study of Assyrian. Not all of these books need be purchased at once. ‘The list 
neluvtes the most valuable books yet published in this department. Why should 
not every well farnished public library, whether of college or city, purchase a set 
Uf these books, and thereby render it possible for some one to take hold of this 
Mtudy. who for lack of means would otherwise be prevented ? 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





1. How is the vowel @ in the Hiph'sl of Joy? verbs to be explained? 

‘The form DIT i for B3OH- With this iso be compared IWAN for DWT 
from 3g? (SBA) and DAA for OYDT from Dap. Ta IAN, the origin ot 
(= 41) isevident. In the case of DDA77, it has been suggested that DYDU. by 
the transposition of }, becomes DPT, and this DPA. Te may be, however, that 
both verhs 3? and Jy"y? merely follow the analogy of verbs ¥'p- The difficulty 
lies in the fact that ‘while & of the Qil, Niph., and Hiph, is heightened to a, and 
of the Hiph, to, thet is lengthened to an unchangeable 4, rather than heightened 
to a changeable 5. Unless some such explanation as the one given, which, in- 
deed, is only an expedient, is adopted, the must be regarded as irregular, and 
may be compared with the {of the Hiph.. where in accordance with the laws of 
‘the language, we should have expected &. 














2. On what principle fs the Article prefixed to the construct Infinitive AY. 
in Gen. 1.9, YM) BHO MYT Pe md Jer. x01, 16, NS AY IT NTN! 

Tt being understood that neither an‘Infinitive construct nor a noun in the con- 
struct state may receive the article, it may be sai 

1) That four times out of seven (1 Kgs. v1 
sit) FAY treated 2s an abstract verbal noun, and not as an nin 
struct, receives the article accorling to Ges., 109. 8.¢). Ifere may be compare! 

{1} the nominal form 7} which is also sometimes used as an Taf. (Ex. 0.4): 
and 

(0) the two cates of PBT (1 Kgs. x..19 and 2 Chron. rx., 18); the former ease 
showing that while F)7. the Inf., may be used asa noun, 77 the noun (ef. 
also 777}. Gen. XLV, 8) may be used as an Inf.; the latter showing the possibil- 
ity of the 9“ Infinitive being used substantively. 

%) Tu Gen. 1.,9, 17, where FAZPF is found not only with the article but also 











1, 145 Mos. 1v., 6 (tiviee); Dan. 
ve con- 
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‘with a following noun in some manner dependent on it it insumMelent to say eth- 
ex (a) that, contrary to the rule, FHP] has the artile simply to make PY definite 
(Green's Chivestomathy), or (b) that this is one of twenty-five eases in which a noun 
in the construct state has the article (Katich), or (e) that MY", an Infinitive, hax 
the article because JP) 33D MYT is regarded as one word (Kei). The true expla- 
nation is that MYA verbal substantive, receives the atticle as expressing an 
abstract idea, and governs an object in the accusative just as the verb from which 
itis derived would do. Although the verbal nouns, having the form of an Inf., 
are found both with the article and with the accusative, but never with both at 
‘the same time, FY", inasmuch as itis used as a substantive more than the other 
Infinitives, and receives in these texts (Gen. rr, 9 and Jer. Xx1t.,16) a special em- 
phasis, not only as a noun has the article, but also as a verbal noun takes an 
accusative. 








8, Ts the use of FAN’ As the sign of the definite object constant or somewhat 
variable? Met. 
Tn answer to this question it may be said : 1) HY is neersvery only with pro 
nominal sufixes where they aust be separate from the verb; (2) its use with nouns, 
is variable, being used more commonly before names of persons than of things 
8) it is used much more ravely in poetry than in prose, and in the earlier literatire 
than in the later. ‘The fullest treatment of the particle will be found in Ewald’s 
Hebrew Syntax, pp. 36-89. 


Ps. esx 5? 

6.1, 
Compare the same phrase in Jdg. XX. 16; 2 Sam. ‘The exact force of 
this case is expressed in English by a noun and an adjective. thy right hand; e.g. 
MBN PHD th int ens PDE PY el eight eer, 1 Sam, x2. ‘The relation 
ts the explicative or appositional, Get, 14, 8,116, 5: Mueller. 39; reall. p. 88. 





4. What is the force of the construct state in 5329) 1-9} 
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DELITZSCH'S HEBREW AND ASSYRIA} 








"This book is a reprint of seven articles printed in the theme, May-Angust. 
1883. The purpose of the book is definite one. viz, to show that not fram Arabi 
aw hitherto, but From Assyrian, must be obtained the ass 

ing (1) mang Old ‘Pestament passages which have uot yet heen settle 
ingle worl, stich as the names of eertain animals referred to in the Ia 
the names of plants, nouns and. verbs of rare occurrence, and even verbs of com. 
ron use, some of whieh have soveral derivatives; (3) some grammatical questions. 
Itis claimed that the value of Arabic, for Hebrew lexieography. has hecu greatly 
‘exaggerated, and that Assyriology is actually inaugurating a new era in this depart 

























The Hebrew Language, viewed in the light of Assyrian Research. 
arascm, Professor of Assyviology In the University of Leys. Land 
Flix Pp. XI: rier, 1.25. 
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ment, ‘The reasons urged why Assyrian ought to be, and indeed is, more valuable, 
are (1) the fact that the Babylonian and Hebrew peosles at one time dwelt together 
in long coutinned and close intercourse, and (2) the fact that the Assyrian and 
Hebrow literature were co-existent, while Arabic literature dates only from the 
seventh contury of our era. Without entering into any criticism of the book we 
‘ite, for the information of those students whose attention has not been called to 
this subject, a few of the many examples presented: (1) 9739 (PE '2/9)) is usually 
explained by the Arabic 977) to drink, hence to give to drink, lead to water, Teal, 
nite, Asssriology shows that itis asynonym of 39 lie dovn, and [M3 rest. Cf, 
jew of this, Ps. XXUT., 2, and 2 Chron, XXxxtt,,22 with 1 Chron. XX1.; 18. (2) 
DAT or DY Glob xxx1x., 9-20) is neither (a) unicorn (ef. Ps. XU, 21), nor (0) a 
kind of antelope (last two editions of Gesenins), nor (c) buffalo (Ges.), but is (d) 
the Assyrian rimu, “a strong-homed, ferce-lookitig wild bull, skilled in climbing 
untains, and whose colossal and formidable likeness was placed by the Assyrian 
kings, before the entrance of their palaces to ward off and terrify the appron 
amy." (8) JD'3 is not the budting-month (ef. 79 bud, ower), but= the Assyrian 
nisann, the starting month, ef. D3 depart. (A) FTN, whence IM futher-in-lene, 
isnot from the Aribie meaning to ext, eut into (Ges. Sth ed.) the father-in-law 
saining entrance to another family, but from Assyrian hatdna, to surround, protect, 
Jelp, snpport; the parents-in-law, according to this, being those who support the 
young family. Cf. DI fatherietene, PVD] motherin-lave, from FIT serroud, 
protect, whence also HQWT all. (5) [NY Aock, is not from an Arabie root mean- 
ing to be sma?, aiek- (Ges. Sth e), but is the same as the Ascyrian sévu, from a 
root which ix ssnonymous with 330, fo be good, kind, the flock being so called be- 
‘cause of the tameness and gentleness of the animals composing it, (6) DW ix 
from a root = 7135 bil, eet, and isthe same as [3 son from 733, while TTS 
is the eniticated ground. (7) DN mother, FUN exbit, and TUDE nation, are from 
‘an Assyrian root meaning De acide, whence temmu (= DN), the icon, a roomy re- 
ceptacle for the child, mother; ommatu (= FUDR), width, length, enbits mmm (= 
TIN), nation, a vast oF numerous body of men. Space forbids the insertion of 
otlier examples. Professor Delitesch has completed a Hebrew dictionary along 
‘with his Assyrian dictionary, but is uncertain whether he shall publish it at once. 






































LEHRBUCH DER NEUHEBRAEISCHEN SPRACHE." 


We have before us only the Prospectus of this volume from which we gather the 
following facts. ‘To do thorough work in the study of post-biblical literature is 
rendered possible only by having a knowledge of the variations of the modern from 
the post-biblical Hebrew. No good assistance in this department of stady has been 
furnished, Nor has there existed any bibliography of the subject such as would be 
of service to a Christian student. Fora long time, Dr. Strack bas been inten 
to supply the demand by furnishing a text-book which should serve both as a gram- 
‘mar and as a reading-book. The prominence which the study of Rabbiniea has 











Tatrinch der Nehoracichen Sprache und Literatur, von HeXMaxx I. SERACK wnd CAN, 
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reeently assunted in the German Universities has compelled a more spoody com 
pletion of the book than was originally proposed. \t the request of Dr. Strack. 
thorofore, Carl Siegfried has prepared in accordance with a general outline urn 
ed, the grammatical portion of this volume. Dr. Strack’s work in the literatnne oF 
the department is intended to give a general survey of the most important writings 
and to furnish the stadent a motive and basis for still further study. Only a fow 
articles that appear in Journals have been included in the list, If the undertal 
moots with favor Dr, Strack promises to enlarge this second part into a si 
une. A third part which is yet to follow will contain a Chrestonuthy, Vocabulary, 
and a list of the most important abbreviations. ‘The preface closes with the 
expression of a hope that by means of this volume the study of Jewish literature. 

‘any respects so important, which in Buxtorf's time was zealously pursued, 
hhas produced rich fruits, may bloom into a rich and vigorous life 


























BALLINS HEBREW GRAMMAR." 








1c noteworthy feature of this grammar is the fact that the “ Exercises,” Eny- 
lish into Hebrew as well as Hebrew into English, consist almost entirely of phrases 
and sentences taken from the Bible. This is cortainly a hetter plan than that of 
manufacturing short meaningless clanses, adopted in many grammars; but it is in 
many respects impracticable. We do not believe that the ordinary student willbe 
able to do satisfactory work with this grammar. ‘The principles are stated in a 
confusing and disconnected manner. ‘There is no uniformity of statement, and nm 
continual reference, as there should he.to the great under thels 

which gowern the inflection throughout. Numeroas instances inight be selected of 
faulty, leading and even incorrect statements, (ne will suffice: * 123. In verbs 
having one of the letters 3. 4,7, 3. D or Fin the root, those letters take dugesh 
dene when preceded by_a silent shiva, exeepting:—{a) In the eonstruct infinitive 
Kal with the prefixes 3, 9, ax IMDS, IMDD: (0) verbs with the aspirate as the 
third radical never take a dagesh Zene in it, as ‘MVD. YD.” Here (1) the Shiva 
is not silent but vocal, and (2) sueh a statement as (2), the only reference to this 
peculiarity of the Imperative, is manifestly inaccurate and insufficiout. 

With every sentence in the Exereises, there is given the hook, chapter and verse: 
of the Bible in which this is found, ‘This, it seems, would he sufficient to render 
the Exercises, valuable though they are, of little service tu the learner. Tt ix 
better to place the “key” to grammatical exercises only in the hands of teachers. 
‘The typography is accurate, and the book itself is a model of beauty su far as ex- 
ecution and arrangement go. It is an interesting fact that it is prepared by a 
sister and a brother. 
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A PHENICIAN INSCRIPTION IN NEW YORK. 
By Isaac H. Hann, Put D., 
Philadetphie, Pa. 


‘The most important of the Phoenician inscriptions in the di Cesnola collection, 
in New York, like most of the others on marble in the same collection, came 
from a temple on a tongue of land between the salines and the sea, south-west of 
the modern Marina or Seala of Larnaca. ‘The temple was dedicated, as appears 
from the inscriptions, to a deity named Eshmun-Melgarth, or Esculapius-Heren- 
les; probably identical with the Greek Palemon or the Roman Portumnus or 
Portumus. Not far away was a temple to Artemis Paralla, or Diana of the sea~ 
shore, which may call to mind the story of Iphigenia as priestess of Artemis 
‘among the Taurians. ‘Thedate of this inscription, like that of most of the rest, 
is in the fourth century B. C. ‘This inscription has been published before, but 
always imperfectly or incorreetly, by Rddiger in Monatsvericht der Koniglich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften mu Berlin, for May, 1870 ; by Schroder 
in same for May, 1872 and by Renan in Corpus Fnscriptiowm Senitiearem. Tt 
ly consisted of eight lines ; and almost all the Zacunee may easily be filled. 
‘The following is its transliteration in Hebrew letters, putting letters supplied in 
brackets : 











Qn on... 
12 Pa Nd Too 
Yond Po p01 

WN RIL DMD DANI 

(ON Tay N00 1) 

(ray) ja mpootay 
Qa *29N9 UT 
INMpIa.2UNI 


In English: “In the year .... of king Pumiathon king of Citium and Idalium, 
sonof Melekyathon king of Citium and Idatium, these [are] two offerings which the 
god's (?) servant "Ebedmelqarth son of ['Ebed-] Resheph gave and dedicated to his 
Lord, to the Lord Eshmun-Melqarth.” 

‘Phe first line is supplied from the matter of other inseriptions and the neces- 
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sity of the case; and the supplied matter is justified by the few strokes which 
remain of the letters of that line. ‘The other matter to be supplied is obvious, 
till we come to the end of linefive. At frst the X¢ appeared to be the last letter of 
the line, and the natural supply suggested was 9)", making the word mean of 
his (or, my) Lord.” But a is there, plainly; which requires, apparently, [N° 
‘or DION oF PION: either of whieh is good in Phoenician ; but the middle one of 
‘he three would be plural. In the last line there was room for the common close 
of such inscriptions; and it may have been there. It would be 73* May he 
bless.” ‘The word supplied at the end of line six may be sald to be uncertain; 
‘but it was some word of composition with the following 7]. This last word, 
alone, is an epithet of Apollo. Several different words enter into composition 
‘with it to form proper names. Its, perhaps, unnecessary to add here that *__ is 
suffix of the third person in Phoenician, as well as of the frst. The tenor of 
‘this inscription, standing by itself, may make it doubtful whether it is to be con- 
sidered first person or third; but test cases of the sort show it generally to be of 
the third; and.as such it gives the better sense here. 

Concerning the first line, I have observed that the day and month are not 
‘uniformly given, in addition to the year of the sovereign’s reign, when the 
{nseription (as here) records the offering of a private person. There was evi- 
ently no room for the day and the month in the line; while as above supplied, 
‘the number of letters tallies well with that of the other Iines severally. 





THE PSALMS WITH THEIR SUPERSCRIPTIONS, 
Including Kind of Poem, Author, and Musical Directions, with some 
remarks on these, 

By Banwanp C. TAYZOR. 
roer Theckgienl Sena, Ulan, Pa 


BOOK L 
NoofPe Kind Author. Masical Directions. 
Pass. 1. and 2. No notes. 
Ps. 3. NID TNT? “TD @-3,5,9) 
“4 ie * 3309 “(9-3,5) 
wees 18 % BO? tenant 
6 a % = pypeTroy ny32 
“7 paw ie aa 19D s—6.) 
“8 NOD ie nny 
ets & < 3 pomo yy “1-17, 21) 
“ 10. No notes. 
oy “ a 
22 pe - “ cpeyowrray 
“4 





aif 





“The figures give No. of verses in Ps. and verses that end with 77D. 
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No.ofPe Kind. Author ‘Mule Directions, 
Ps.16. OnDD wy 
“ir, BORE ¥ 
* 18, te nym 
eee i i 
i a Me 71D (10-4) 
bs i fs f 0 tea) 
ie ae a Somer noxcoy 
“of “  (10-6,10) 
«oe 7 
we é 
diag ght Fy 
“5,8 (rea nA Ww) 
“32. ED % “ (45,2) 
“8 
88. Z on 
“89, pve 
“40. 
ery “ 5 
BOOK II. 
$f Poem mpd nyad 
8 i YD era) 
% bs a Dawerdy 
46. 5 Swermmopoy  34,8,32) 
“47. ie “  (l0-4) 
48. “ (15-9) 
49. é “ (2i-14,16) 
50. “ (@36) 
(11-5, 7.) 
non-by 


mwa“ @5) 
Ta 28,20) 
DIP DON may-by 
DWAIN 79D (12-4,7) 
y DNWN-ON 
i DnVnON (18-6, 14) 
“ pyyywwoy 6) 
Dyroy “ (9-5) 
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No.of Pa Kind. Author. 


Themrarea. 


Musical Directions. 


P62 OI NT? msi? parSy 9D (13-5, 9.) 
ane i “ 
6. SE Spee 
“ 66. nd * * (20-4,7,15.) 
Ct ane aa 4 mma“ (626) 
” 68. “ “4 “ (86-8,20,33.) 
« 6, iS Deen 
“70. © - yor 
bait 
“7, mow 
BOOK III. 

Ps.73. "NOD DN 
“ma. OED . 
“75 NID wy mugs nwo APD 1-4) 
Cig ate as a mega 3-410) 
Sag & ie " payyoy * er-4,10,16)- 
“7% wD 4 
“79. ID e 
ae % “Dy DAWN 
“ 81 ve af mnirgy ars) 
Ba. “ “ “ (62) 
a ce Sieh * 9-9) 
“eh 8 papa . momaoy (3-5, 9.) 
a ao Q « ae8) 
“86. Da 
“sr. RS Mpa “73,6 

aoher : (19-8, 11.) 


“81 Syson jon? 
“99. Dum [DN 


Ps.90. MSN Twn? 


« 9, Ba) 
* 98-97. No notes. 
* 98. bala) 


* 99. No notes. 

“100. FTN? “NaI 
“10. yo WTP 
302, YON 

+ 108. Ww 
“104-106. No notes. 


Ps. 107. No notes. 
“108. WyotD Yer NT7 
“yo. NDI 


muy nonosay |" 


F79D (68-6, 38, 46, 49.) 


BOOK IV. 


navn ov) 


BOOK V. 


nyip 
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No.ofPs Kind. Author, Masical Directions, 
Ps.110. OID Sard 

“"11—119. "No notes. 

“120. mbyan ey 

1a. oppo ye 

“12-134 DOA 

(199, 124, 131, 188." 75) 





“ (gr. 39e79) 

“ 135-137. No notes. 

* 138, Sed 

“139. Shot = 

“1400 cd i79D (14-4, 6, 9.) 
“a4 “ 

S12. Dun 2 

“43. her . i190 (12-6) 
ea “ 

“5. monn fd 


* 146—150. "No notes. 
Let me call attention to some of the facts presented in this table. And first it 
Nill be noticed that in Book I, containing forty-one psalms, the term 5'5u71) oo. 
<curs but once, 7725/1 once, O13: once, 711927 once, (the only time in'the whole 
‘ollection) while “W3Ht9 occurs twenty-two times. But four of these psalms are 
Nithout any notes, and these only are anonymous, the other thirty-seven being 
‘ascribed to David. f7¥395 is prefixed to nineteen. Other notes are prefixed te 
nine, indicating the time, instrument, Kind of voices or occasion to which the 
Psalm was adapted. ‘The term 75D occurs in eight. 

Jn the 2nd Book, containing thirty psalms (counting the 42nd and 43rd as one) 
the first three are termed 19279, the next not named (except the term “YU)) tho 
next five termed 7229, the next four S+9y79, then five DAD, one not named, 
‘then seven 9Y31D or “Yur WWzN, the last four not named 

‘The first seven are ascribed to the sons of Korah, the next to Asaph, and the 
rest to David except the last to Solomon (2) and three anonymous. 

M¥3099 is prefixed to all but five. Fifteen have other notes prefixed indicating 
‘the tune, ee. 

‘The term 7790 occurs in seventeen of the thirty. 

In the 8rd Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term E919 occurs twelve 
times, 77951) once, IW three times and once in the double title of the s6th 
psalm. ‘The first eleven are ascribed to Asaph, then two to the sons of Korah, one 
t0 David, two more to the sons of Koral,, and the last to Ethan. None are anony. 
mous. F1¥I99 is prefixedyo eight. Seven have other notes indicating tune, &6. 
‘The term 77D occurs in eleven. 

In the 4th Book, containing seventeen psalms, the term 79D) is given to two, 
“WotD to four, while eleven are not named. One is ascribed to Moses, two to Dar 
‘Vid and the rest are anonymous. No other musical directions occur. 

In the 5th Book, containing’forty-four psalms, the term “hI9}9 is given to seven, 
("DWI to one, ITN to one MYYVIT7 “Ve to fifteen, the remaining twenty 
not named. Fifteen are ascribed to David, (three of these occurring together in 
‘one group, and eight in another), and one to Solomon. ‘The other twenty-eight are 
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anonymous. YH is only pretixed to threo, and FID oeeurs in but two, no 
other musieal notes appear. 

‘Now it will be observed that in the 4th and Sth Books, containing Atty-one 
psalms, there are no direetions for the choir whatever except with four pstlms, 
End these are Davidie. "While of the fist elghty-nine psalms sixty-five have such 
directions. If, as is claimed by some, the collection of psalms was especially ar- 
ranged for the Second Temple, why do we not find the most chote nates with the 
later psalms? 

"The way in which they occur clearly indientes a more elaborate service of song 
swith the former Temple. And this corroborates the statements found in Chron- 
fcles. 

Te seems certain that these “notes ” were not added by some late editor, but 
have been retained as they were found with the various psalms when they were 
putin thelr present form. 

‘The oceuzzenee of notes” with ony the four psalms in the 4th and Sth Books, 
tends to confirm the genuineness oftheir aseription to David. And the fact that 
there are some of David's writing inthe later Books renders it probable that all 
aseribed to him were written by him. Of eourse intemal proof may contradict 
{his probability. 

‘The question then arises: ow is st that we nd Davidie psalms in the last 
Book? “And this suggests the future question : When were the psalms arranged 
in the ve Books as we have then? ‘There are different answers to this 
question. One view is that the Ist Book was ealleted about the time of David, 
the seoond in the days of Hezekiah, when the ealletor thought he had all the Da- 
ide pealms, the Sed probably in the days of Josiah and the 4h and Sth after the 
Exile. But ise question avises: How were Davidio psalms preserved (especially 
if unknown), during nearly 600 years, apart from the book or books of Psalms? 
‘Tue reply by some is that these are not David's writings. Tis reply, however, 
fs only necessitated by the theory of gradual eolleetion. Others say there was n0 
attempt to produce acolection for the Temple service till after the Exile, and 
then the collection was made from earlier smaller collections. The musieal notes, 
however, point clearly to the service ofthe first Temple. 

"Taking into consideration all the facts, is there no more in favor of the view 
that the psalms were putin thelr present form and divisions, nea the close of the 
period of the production of the Psalms, ana thatthe collector rearranged eollec- 
tons used in the frst Temple and added psalms not before collected ! Tn favor of 
this view could he urged the clasifeation according to author, kind of psalm, use 
of the Divine name, and chronology. Whatever view is taken, itis evident that 
no one principle of cassifeation lias been followed 

"Without entering into diseussion of the manner of eollesting and arranging, X 
would especially urge the proot furnished by the * chotrnotes” that the use of the 
pealmn prevailed in the first Temple. And this fact may further help us in deter- 
Inining to what extent the Tlebrew writings generally were collected, and in what 
tstetn they were held before the Exile 

T would all attention to the figures in the table with the word 9D, which 
show the numberof verses inthe patim and the verses which end with F79D._ Te 
Will be observed that in four psalms the teria appenss at the end of the psalm. 
Vill its position help us to determine whether it means * to rest” or “repeat” or 
“let the instruments strike up,” “let the song xise higher,” or disprove al of 
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these meanings? In no psalm does it oceur more than three times except in the 
eighty-ninth, where it occurs four times. One certain thing about it is that it is 
80 ancient that nothing certain can be determined as to its significance. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW AND ASSYRIAN PHILOLOGY. 


By Dr. K. Komen. 
New York (ity. 





J. DY =the cock. ‘This Is the Rabbinical explanation of Job xxxvu1., 88, 
‘which Delitzsch in his excellent commentary on Job, p. 468, adopts in preference 
to any other. Ie derives the name from 7790 — discern, see, hence “the momn- 
ing-seer.”” The Arabie word 137) thakhai — cock connects, says Delitzsch, rather 
with the root 4Nvy = N3u7 to be strong, reminding of 7} = man, another Rab- 
Dinical (and Syrian) name for cock. As to the latter, Ido not venture to bring in 
the Hindoo name +37) 1 Kgs. x., 22 = peacock for comparison. But it is remark- 
able that the word sikkim YY occurs jn the Iedubar legends. In Smith's Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis p. 184, the 12th and 18th line of the first fragment is 
siven thus: “The spirits of Erech Suburi tuned to Sikkim and went out in com- 
anies.” ‘This corresponds to the preceding verse: “‘The gods tured to fies and 
flew away in droves.” In Sayce’s second edition of Smith’s Genesis, however, I find 
‘on p. 196 the word sikkim (which Fr. Delitesch has also in his German edition) 
translated with cocks. 

‘That the DMZ “the spirits” stood in close relation to cocks in Oriental and 
Occidental mythology, is known to all those versed in the subject. ‘The Rabbis, 
see Talmud Berachoth 6° and 7, believe the spirits had cock’s legs and their pres” 
‘ence could be ascertained through cocks. 

2. TY PPPs to 11, coresponding to the preceding E97 s)y) is translated 
all that moves about, roams on the fields. A Rabbinical tradition in Midrash 
Rabba Leviticus Par. XXIL. takes 7 as.a gigantic bind, large enoagh to obscure 
‘he sun by its wings, which occupies the same position among the birds as the 
Leviathan among the fishes and the Behemoth among the wild beasts. ‘That the 
JFN9 and MDM73 are mythical animals, and not the common Crocodile and the 
Walrus, would have been admitted long ago but for the theological bias prevail- 
{ing in Biblical philology. A striking parallel to the Leviathan of Job and the 
Psalmist is offered in the Crocodile Maco son of Set of the Egyptian Ritual of 
‘the Dead XXXI. and XXXIL. (quoted in Lenormant's Chaldean Magic p. 97) and 
in the Dragon Tiamat, the sealy monster 3779 with which Bel Marduk fights at 
the time of the creation. ‘The Egyption derivation of Behemoth was exploded long 
ago, but our conservative professors of Hebrew still adhere to it as to any other 
dogina. Let one read the description of the Zeciuthan in Job and that of 4fid- 
gari’s worm in Norse Mythology (Anderson p. 99) and he will perhaps find the 
Doetry to come nearer the truth than reality does. But to return to our mythical 
giant-bird Ziz—p, I think it is the same mentioned in Assyrian Mythology as th 
divine bird Zu (ef. Sayee ed. of Smith's Chaldean Genesis p. 122. where this 
storm-bird Zu is identified with the Arabian Roc and the Chinese storm-bird 
‘which in flying obscures the sun”). About this divine bird Zu we are told that 
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“ne went out as the god Ungal Turda to a remote mountain far away from all 
habitation to become a storm-bird (see Lenormant’s Magic, Germ. ed. p. 128), and 
the story reminds one vividly of the Persian Simurgh (and the bird Kamek, 
(probably Simurgh the correct reading Spiegel Eran. Alterthumsk. III. p. 561), 
‘which also “obscures the sun with its wings "]. ‘The Simurgh or “ giant-bird” is, 
1ike Zu, endowed with the miraculous powers of restoring life and health, and 
‘many of the Oriental and Occidental legends about life-restoring powers possess- 
2 by great magicians like Virgil, Faust, Maimonides, Theophrastus ean be traced 
ack to the Zu-Simurgh legend. I refer here to H. Petermann’s “Reisen im 
Orient IL 108-109, Legends of the Mandeans,” which collection of folk tales 
seems to have escaped the notice of C. R. Conder in his recent most instructive 
work on Hath and Moab in his treatment of the Zi (Sal) legends on pp. 856-862. 
‘There can be little doubt, also, that the Rabbinical legend of the big egg of Bar 
‘Yoehni 15)" 3 NY"3 which in breaking inundated sixty ofties and felled three 
hundred cedar trees (Bechoroth 572) belongs to the same class. Compare Hygrin’s 
Fables 197 The Egg of Venus” (Davkina = 135) 2). 

In what connection this bird Zu stands to the next of precious stones “in the 
forest of the Gods,” mentioned in table TX. of the Tzdubar legend, I do not 
venture to express any opinion, but thatthe Cherub in Ezekiel xxv. ‘the bird 
on the mountain of the gods who walks in the midst of stones of fre and all kinds 
of precious stones” must also be reckoned among this class of mythical storm- 
birds is certain (see Cheyne Tsa.r., 80-87 and 11,272). ‘The son and the kin- 
Axed spitits of the god Ungal Turda or Zu, and of Marduk were, indeed, the 
‘guardians of the precious stones in the bowels of the earth 

‘The relation of the Prometheus legend to the Zu bird and his wife “the god- 
‘dess of perfumes,” Sayce has hinted at in his Babylonian Literature p. 40. 

8. PINT] and “777 are generally explained as simple interjections for which a 
derivation is deemed unnecessary. A deeper examination into such words has. 
however, disclosed the fact that these, too, were originally regularly articulated 
‘Words, and this rule applies to our two words as well.. They were originally used 
as exclamations of woo at the mourning over Tammue(— Adonis) and the full 
‘Words were: FI 77 and “W171 “ Woe oh brother! Woe oh friend!” Thus the 
passage in Jer. xr, 18 has been happily explained by the weeping of Isthar and 
Kharimat over the dead Tammuz their husband and brother (Chaldean Genesis 
p. 246 f.), and these lively airs gradually became popular exclamations. Compare 
‘the exact parallel offered by the Egyptian Maneros and the Phoenician Ailinos 
(139 NN) song derived from the lamentations of Isis and Nephthys over Osiris 
‘and from the Adonis festivals in Greece. 

4. Many Cabbalisic ideas can now be directly traced back to Chaldea, ase. g. 
‘the: MBI» the evil incrustations of impure and malign spirits which can be dis- 
pelled by magic spells of holy names (see Delitzsch's Chaldean Genesis p. 295 and 
‘Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, Germ. ed. p. 75); the warding off of evil by holy 
things (idols) placed at the entrance of houses, the exact parallel to Bible texts put 
at the Jewish door posts Fp, and magic texts with knots fastened to the 
body or garments like the phylacteries (MMYDP) POM) and the knots of the 
fringes of FY¥¥ (compare Lenormant’s Magi¢ and Sorcery p. 45‘). Even the 
suered name with its magieal powers is already a seoret of the god Hea or Marudukk 
‘whose weapon of fly heads, the murderous weapon of Anu, the god of heaven, 
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“the bow of lightning” with which Anu, or he, dispels the evil spits, the sun of 
“ fty faces” annihilates all hostile powers, (Chaldean Genesis p. 86). He commu 
nicated the names of the i/ty gods to men in order to exorcise the demoniacel 
powers (eodem p. 79). 

5. ‘The word [2M used in oaths, appears from the Assyrian to have been a real 
‘incantation or invocation, and not merely an assertion like “yes” or “true.” And 
this throws a certain light on the Amen, Amen which the woman tried for jealousy. 
had to speak at the ordeal (Num. v., 22). To the custom of drinking charmed 
‘water as a trial compare the moder practice of the Arabs in Conder's Heth and 
Moub, p. 848, and the old Chaldean or Accadian practice, Lenormant’s Magic, p. 72. 

6. ‘A parallel to the angels which pull the sun along the heavens in his going 
{in and out mentioned in Midrash Yalkut to Ps, xix. is found in Lenormant’s 
haldatsche Magie p. 187. 

7. ‘The name Zikkurat |7M)D} for pyramidal towers in Assyria and Babylonia 
offers, I think, the explanation of the Biblical 7]DHN the pyramidal form of the 
‘smoke of the incense on the altar. It is perhaps not going too far to derive the 
word 73} = record, like Dy’ = name from NEY = high place, and “)3f = prom- 
snence, in which sense the word NF-Y head ot Jordan,” “head of Euphrates,” 
occurs in the Talmud, and not from progeny which preserves the “ memory” 
“WDT oF DF, the mate. 

8. 1 close with the question whether the Assyrian word Suriat = might, in 
Smith’s History of Sennacherib, offers clue tothe curious name Sarbath Saran 
Elyunder which title the Maccabean history has come down to us according to 
the words of Origen ? 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO HEBREW SYNONOMY. 
By Rev. P. A.‘NorpExL, 
New London, Conn. 


5a 
Ts TpBa ADS. ty 91m. pins mpIN- 

‘We encounter here a group of synonymes expressing the general notion of 
power. ‘To discriminate them sharply from one another is not easy. ‘The He- 
brew writers themselves did not always mark the distinctions accurately, for 
wwe often find them using one or another with no apparent reason for the choice. 
‘Nor in general have these distinctions been noted in ancient translations. With 
the exception of (75, which the Septuagint almost invariably renders texts, no 
fixed rules seem to have been observed in translating these words into either 
Greek or Latin. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect accurate dis- 
criminations in an ancient tongue, since even in modern languages the corres- 
ponding terms are continually blending in signification and interchanging in 
usage, 

iba from the unused radical JN which means primarily to breathe, derives 
{ts meaning of power from the hard breathing, the panting, occasioned by the 
expenditure of power, by that which is done ankelawe tibus. ‘This meaning 
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appears clearly in [}§, the working one's self weary, hence fatigue, trouble, 
sorrow. ‘From the supposed analogy of newly broken land yielding its richest 
Strength to the first crop, []X¢ became a poetical designation of procreative 
force and its first fruits, Gen, xLIx.,8. The signification of power develops in 
JIN as in PhX the further signoation of substance, riches,—that which ts 
obtained bythe exertion of power; in the same manner the German “ Verm®- 
gen” designates both ability and property. 

‘In FFD the conception of power springs from the primary reference of its 
soot IQ} to the act of binding, making fast, compressing, which is also the 
sense of the Arab. az. Like iN it points to the outward manifestation of 
power rather than 9 its inward possession. ;77}}34 differs from [{X, however, 
fn that while the latter looks more to the exercise of physical or personal 
strength (Job xt., 16, Isa. Xt, 29), the former looks to the putting forth of 
power in its largest sense. But 7722) like xpéros, while referring originally 
{o bodily strength, soon abandons this restricted notion, and passes into the 
broader conception of self-asserting might, rule, or lordship,—from power to 
might, from diveus to éiveoret, This last, accordingly, is its most frequent 
rendering in the Septuagint. Hence 77723 becomes pre-eminently the designa- 
tion of divine, or royal autocratic power, which is able to execute its purposes, 
and to vindicate itself against opposition. In post-biblical Hebrew God himself 
fs called simply ;7)DI7, the Almighty, whose creative and sustaining power 
is manifested throughout the universe (ef. Levy's Neu-hebr. u. chald. Wérterb.). 
‘Praces of this usage are found even in the New Testament, as in Matt, x3V1-. 
24. ‘The use of the plural MYND like the Syr Zea to designate the 
mighty works of God, or miracles in their positive aspect, follows naturally 
from preceding usages. 

‘Unlike. FFMDA, Which in every signification points to the manifestation of 
power, Pip represents power as quiescent, latent. ‘The former is dynamic and 
‘extensive, the latter static and intensive. ‘This conception springs doubtless 
from the primary meaning juicy, marrowy (First), hence full of life, and of the 
robust strength which accompanies fullness and freshness of life. ‘Thus the 
Poalmist (Xxir, 16) exclaims, “My strength, (9, is dried up like a potsherd;” 
‘and Job (xxr., 24), entumerating evidences of strength, speaks of the breasts 
being full of milk, and the bones moistened with marrow. ‘The proper equiv- 
alent of (7, therefore, is strength, lexis, robur, inherent: capacity of power, 
whether of body (Jud. xvi, 5, and so in most instances), or of mind (Prov. 
Scuv.,5, Dan. 1, 5). Hence also the Rabbins designated the five senses of man 
DNIY MIND ‘7 and vegetative power as FIMDY MD (Nork’s Hebr., chald. 
u.iabbin. Warterb.). ‘These inward and outward aspects of power are clearly 
discriminated in 1 Chron. xxIX.,12. 33 MD “TTD (and also in Septuagint 
taxis x. dwacrea and in the Vulg. virtus t potentia), where FVD covers merely the 
{dea of passive, indwelling power, and ;77)3} conveys the notion of sovereign 
power actively manifested in authority and dominion. Both terms are equally 
appropriate in denoting the almighty power of God, considered from different 
points of view. Even in such a passage as Jer. x., 12, where the creation of 
tthe earth is ascribed to the FID of God, the reference is chiey to that inher 
‘ent omnipotence of which creation is the external evidence. 
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4Y, another term for power, is from ji), of which the root jy), Arab. 
hag the primary meaning to make fast or secure, From this arises the Kin- 
dred notion of strength; more especially strength divine (1 Chron. xvr., 11), 
human (Ezek. xxx.,6), or brute (Job x11. 22 (14), employed for afensive or de- 
fensive purposes. AS a fitting and frequent designation of divine power, it nob 
only embraces [75 and ;7W)3} in their inward and outward aspects of power, 
ut adds to these its own peculiar shade of significance. ty is not simply 
FWD}, Goa’s sovereign might, but this might actively enlisted in behalf of 
‘the poor and oppressed who cry unto him for help (Ps. 1xvE, 3); it is not 
simply A, God’s inherent strength, Dut this strenght viewed as a secure re~ 
fuge, an impregnable bulwark against every foe who threatens the welfare of 
God's people (Ps. xxvine, 7): Even in Ps. vit.,2(8) 19) has the signification 
of bulwark, defense, which God has created out of the mouth of babes. 

‘There is a number of words which, Ike 73, derive their signification 
of power from the sense of tying fast, binding together, girding tightly. This 
meaning always proceeds from the primary idea of turning, encireling, wind- 
ing. Henee these words, 5Yf, DIN; TpIT] are to be distinguished from each 
other only as in actual usage they pass into various signifeations wherein the 
eoneeption of power still mains central and controling. ‘Thus 9ry, from 5M, 
develops its conception of poweralong the line of personal valor, considered of a 
something with which a man is tightly encircled, “Thou hast girded me with 97,” 
2 Sam. xx1t, 40. As womanly virtue corresponds to manly valour, exch being 
considered a distinguishing characteristic, 5177 becomes, moreover, the desig~ 
nation of virtue in Woman, as it does of bravery in man. Like [)% it signi 
fies also wealth, riches, viewing these not simply as material equivalents for 
energy expended, but, poetically, as acquisitions won by valorous enterprise, 
‘wheter legitimate or illegitimate. It does not exclude the notion of foreible 
acquisition, as suggested by Delitzsch (Job xx., 15), for the word has no refer~ 
fence to the moral quality of the act by whieh the riches are obtained, ‘That 
it points to acquisition by bold, successful ventures, rather than by the slow 
process of natusal acoumulatioi is indieated by the use of the phrase 21] TTU3E 
both in the sense of doing valiantly (Ps. 1xX., 1), and of getting wealth, (Deut. 
itt, 17, 18}; ef. the English phrase “ making money.” Hence also the frequently 
recurring phrase 59 13). 

‘IN with its dexivatives means properly to wind around tightly, a8 ey 
throwing the arms about anything, whether for the purpose of holding it fast, 
or of holding it up; hence the exertion of power in seizing, ox in supporting. 
It is used in Gen. x21, 61, to indicate the tight grip with which the famine 
hheld the land, In connection with a house or city it expresses the idea of holding 
‘up, repairing, fortifying that which is about to fall. It is also used figuratively 
to denote the act of holding up the weak hands, that is, making anyone cour 
ageous in the pursuit of any desized end. “Hence, in this way, its frequent 
connection with the heat, the physical lieart of flesh and blood, the seat of 
animal and sentient vigor, or, if it is predicated of the heart in a more 
spiritual sense, it is as the supposed seat of emotions and desires, having 
ing no reference to the moral state of that heart, but only to its spiritual 
firmness in carrying out its purposes or impulses, good or bad. Nothing can 
be farther from the real meaning of this phrase [AYAD IOAN MA PIM 
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‘as thus applied, than any idea of rendering hard or cruel what in itself, and 
without this, was mild and compassionate.....It means the giving strength, 
firmness, tightness, to a cowardly heart whether that heart be morally good or 
bad. Here in the case of Pharaoh it was a base evil heart that God tight 
‘ened, strengthened, hardened. It was the only way in which it could be made 
to reveal itself.....Tt was as though there had been given to his base, coward- 
ly spirit an invigorating cordial; that is an heart-strengthener.” (Taylor Lewis 
in Princelon Review, March, 1883, pp. 187-188; an admirable exegesis of the above 
troublesome and often misunderstood passage.) 











PIRKE ABOTH ; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS. 
By Rev. B. Prex, Pa. D., 
i Allegheny, Pa. 





‘translated trom the Hebrew Baition of Prof. H.L. Strack, of Belin, Germany.* 
[What is included in brackets is by the translator) 
CHAPTER I. 

1. Moses! received the Law? on Mount Sinai® and delivered it to Joshua®, and 
‘Joshua to the elders¢, and the eldeis to the prophets’, and the prophets delivered 
it to the men of the Great Synagogue’. ‘They said three things : be deliberate in 
judgment, and raise up many disciples, and make a fence about the law®, 








7 Dr Pio has not translated all the “notes” publiched in Professor Strack’s edition. ‘Many of 
‘tho “notes” fn this eaitfon are intended only a5 an aid nthe study of the text. These and some 
‘others have boon omitted for leckot spuce.—(Eator.] 

Ter. avi i. 

$e, Hoth the wrltten and unwritten law. 

tie) Prom God. In the Talmud we often meet with the phraso°' 
role according to Moses from Sinal) Bduyoth vil, Jadayim i. 

“prom 19} tradere transmlt, comp. 8; from this is derived F300 tradition, expecially the 
tradition reepectiog the explanation of the Bible, the oral law, it, 18. Comp. Matth, xv. 2 
TepéSocs 7a» mperBurégan. The,vord came also to denote the tradition concerning the text 
‘of the Bile, Mascora. 

‘Jouh. 1 7. Numb. xxe 1621. 
{ Somh: xxiv. ah (Tuas. 

+ Ter. vis, 

1 Aecontiag to tradition an assembly which convened after the return from Babylonia, which 
for a tong time declded overall legal eligious) matters. See Neb ix. 10. Comp. Joh, Eberh 
Suu, Ditribe de Synagoga Magna, Utrecht 2; C. Aurivillas, Diseratione ed. J.D.Micbaelish 
Goote and Leip. 70, p, Wo-oh; A. Th. Hartmann, Die Verbiudung des Allen Testaments mit dem 
Steven, Hemnburg, 188. 10-108: Abr. Kuenen, Over de mannen der grote Svnagoge, Amst, 1676; 
{D. Homan, Uther die Maenner dr grssen Versammtung in Magazin fuer ale Wissenechate des 
Saaenehums, Borin, 18), p. 45 eq). The legal traditions, is true, were proservod by the scribes, 
Dbatalso farther developed. 

+ nfs, Westcote, tn quoting this sentence, remarks: "The Aifculty of soeial and national ite, 
‘the condisting interests of ruler and subfect, the anxious effort realize in practice the integrity 
‘Of state and citizen, when both were Imperiled by forelgn eupremacy, are attested by the frat 
Ginmand, which could never have oceupied sucha spuce in the land ofa settied government and 
‘Certain independence. ‘The tecond command points to the true source of strength in an age of 
GRansiton and conflct. ‘the evils of doubt and dissension are best removed by the extended 
Jaowlsdge of the principles embodied in tho state. Ta proportion asthe different classes of the 
weatah Hoople were instruoted inthe writings of Moses and the prophets, priestiy usurpation on 
‘ho one hands and popular defeetion onthe other, became impossible, ‘The third command alone 
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2, Simeon the Just was the one of the last men of the Great Synagogue. He 
used to say: The world exists by virtue of three things—the law, the ser- 
‘vice? and the acts of benevolence.’ 

8, Antigonus of Sachot received the tradition from Simeon the Just. He 
used to say : Be not like servants who serve the master for the sake of receiving 
reward, but be ye like servants who serve the master not for the sake of receiv- 
‘ing reward, and let the fear of Heaven? be upon you. 

4. José, the son of Jotzer of Zereda, and José, the son of Jochanan of Jerusa- 


‘contains the warning of the coming end. The fence was necestary, Decause the law a8 not 
‘nly fixed, but dying. Religion already scomed capeblo of being defined by rule, duty had 
‘ceased to he afte. Stern uprightnees, devotion to the law, scrupulous ritulem,—allspring- 
ng from a herolo faith and tendingto a lifeless supersttion,—such wero the cbaractoristis of 
‘ho elty which, on the frontier of the Bast, awaited with undaunted courage the approach of tho 
‘conquering bosts of Alexander.” Introduction tothe Study of ie Gospel, Boston, p. I). More 
Interesting, however, isthe remark of the late Dean Stunley on this sentence: “Bint there Is 
‘one traditional saying accribed to the great Synagogue which must surely have come from an 
‘arly stage In the history of tho sorbes, and which wel Musteates the ddease, to which as to 
Dardltio! plant, the order steel, and all the branches into which ithas grown, has been subject. 
{erotembles sn form the famous medieval motto for the guidance of coaventual wzbition, 
although its more serious in spit. "Be circumspect in judging—make many dlsciples—malce 
‘hedge around the lew.” Nothing could be les like the impetuosty, the simplicity, or the 
openness of Ezra than any of theso three precepts. But the one which in each succeeding 
feneretion predominated more end moro was tho last: * Maio « hodge wbout the lav.’ TO 
Bulla up elaborate explanations, thorny obstructions, subtle evasions, enormus developments, 
was the labor of the later Jowish scribes, til the Pentateuch was buried beneath the 
Misha, and the Siehna beneath the Gamart. ‘To make hedges round tho tho Koran has been, 
though uot perhaps, in equally dlsproportioned manner, the lm of the schools of Bi-Azns and 
(Cordova, and of the successive Fetushs of the Sheykeclislam. To erect hedges round the 
Gospel has heen the effort, happily not continuous or uniform, of large and dominant sec- 
tons of the scribes of Christlanity,and the words of its Founder have wellnigh disappeared 
Dehind the successive intrenchments, and fences, and outposts, and counterworks of council, 
‘and synods, and popes, and antt-popes, and sums of Theology and of Saving Doctrine, of Com- 
{fessions of Faith and Schemes of Salvation —and the world has again and again sighed for one 
Snho ‘would once more epenk with the authority of selt-condemning Truth and “not as the 
Sorfbes' (Matt. vil, 29, A dletingulshed Jewish Rabbi of this century, ine striking and pathetic 
passage on this criss in the history of the nation, contrasts the prospect of the eourse which 
‘Bzoklel and Isaiah bed indicated with that which Wwas adopted by Bara, and sums up his rete 
Hons with the remerk thet: “Had tho spirit Deen preserved instead ot the letter, the substan 
Instoad of the form, thon Judaism might have been spared the necessity of Christianity: 
(Horatela 1, 52-39. ‘But wen like manner say that, bad the scribes of the Christian Church 
retained more of the genius of the Hebrew prophets, Christianity in {ta turn would have been 
pared what bas too often ‘been a return to Judeism, and It was in tho perception of the 
tmperiority of the Prophet to tho Seribo that its original foreo and tnique excellence have con 
slated.” (Leztures onthe Hitory ofthe Sewtsh Church yp. 16 8, New York, 187.) 

2 Treatiae Nedarim fol, col. 2: Great s tho Thora; for it it were not given, heaven and exrth 
‘would not exist; comp. Jer. xxi: 3 

4 ADhodha, tee. stcrifelal eorvice, Atte the destruction of the Temple 717!3, $8 also used to 
denote “ prayer.” 

+ Comp. Sucea fol. 49, col.2: In the three particulars is benevolence (O°I0M MND.) superior 
toalms giving (IpTs): the later {8 only the bestowal of money, but benevolence oan be ex- 
cerelsed by personal service as well. Alms ean only be given to the poor, but benevolence can 
be shown to the rich equally x wel. Aims are conned tothe living, but benevolence may be 
extondod to the dead as wel as to the living. 

+ Aname of two eities in Judes. 

§ Meton, ~ God. Comp. $¥.,}8: DYDY/ BY the nameof God, 1,11, tv, DY for God's sake 
‘without eelsh motive ih, 2.125 Iv ly ¥o3T-—Dan. tv. 23: Matt xx, 25 Comp. al20 Lev. xxiv Ie 
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Jem received the tradition from them. José, the son of Joézer of Zereda* 
jeaid® : let my house be a meeting-placet for the sages, and dust thyself with 
‘the dust of their feet and drink in their words thirstingly.® 

"5. José, the son of Jochanan of Jerusalem, said: Let thy house be wide 
‘open? and let the poor be the sons of thy household and indulge not much in 
Conversation® with a woman? (They said! this with reference to one's own 
‘fife, how much morett with the neighbor's wife). (Hence the sages said 
Wheover indulges mich in conversation with a woman, causes evil to Tiimself,)* 
‘and neglects the study of the law, and is ends that he becomes an heir of 
‘gehenna).!8 

6. Joshua the son of Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela, received from them (by 
tradition). Joshua, the son of Perachiah, said: Get for thyself a teachert® ; win 
for thyself a companion and judge every one chatitably. 

"7. Nithait? of Arbelal8 said: Keep aloof from a wicked neighbor. and attach 








"vith thee two sages tho socalled prs (nt) commence, beside our passe 68,1, 22, 
eee te og to tradton, the ee was resident, the second the viewresidentof the Great 
from, seo inst corectens ofthis tation see Abr. Kuenen,Veragen cuneate 
Symagorue: junemte tan Wetenehappen, Afdecing attends, Decl x» 18, p. MLA, and B 
de Ko dara Zetgeheht, G03; for 1D. Hofamann, Der bere Grea 6 or 
Saar nae (Sabreereht des Rageinensonsinars fuer dna ortbodoxe Jodenthun pro 
Se in), ‘Two et pals probably Hourshed towards tho mala of the second pre- 
Ta  rrdae Inst tow dechaes before the commencement ofthe Christan era, 

2 Zereta, comp.1 Kings x 28; 2 Obra. i Te 

4 Haren comb cived te tradition not from Antigonus but from them, le the disciples 
of Aniaomin, Bobwecn Antigonus and thefirst pa her 8 @ £0 

 aneo pe of mecting, more eapeotally the house of eudy, whero the ses met 

{Apeuee tale” (denomnative of p3X dust. cy it down a ther feet. Comp. v.16; also 

Shon a sage enter acity thik not hat you wi not need him, Dut at 
ind recsiveovery wotd of his with fervor and reverence, Mark x 
“int bog Toboaror. aga robs xédag Towane.rerauetor 
"Voter seeding TOY] (Jer. th, 28). A comparison ofthe bathing with water a8 ty 2, Jer, 
‘Hupbe 1, oro ra0ba Sa to Rabb Jono: we areal thy diciles and din of thy water 
ao comp. fy room, Ger. xxx, —Aboth Habbl Nathan vi, wo read of Job that 
pouse haa door on cach so, 20 that tho traveller could enter everywhere. 

Ina a ough, plomaton nates Hebrew: tale, gost op ly 10, vn 5 

1 END poraltha Nedarin aoa fe isaddod a a reason: becuse you commtt at last adultery. 
rhintines Jon's mixin. Of the Ovo following gosta, the second sto oder one, 

oe SDR, tho plural wit reference tothe following DTBIM- 

A TPNihtland hearys comp. also vi, a talmudlo formula to express tho tnferonces & 
rminortad majasand vee versa Dill "3 78 

is With tla phrase here (a in Thana do-be Higa, tnt) the book Beck 
ttnouseplesot Christ marvcled that ho talked with a women. John v2 

ee obee vo donot i f0 8. pronoun hy Wand often (Di, TM BY BEY). 

fu biGand 3-ny oe 2) expres nat amply th fre, ut denote the fll certainty that 
sein te nce 7S ese owed ty 9 wi etn ewe ae 
ard). 

curd. vq In theTwrgumins and‘Talmuds {t donots the abode of tho damned, yet, 
awit, The oppostels I [3+ rapdéecr, 860 V3. 

ve a tonchor (ef 14 18, (Te was rogardod as agreat honor teal oneself a scolar of a ele 
rated rat comp. Act 2,2) 

ci ea ase vo mentioned Hag i, Cod Cambr. reads in both pasagos Matha, co 
‘cine Jonvualem Talmud and a Prankéare Siddur Ue prayebook) of the your 108, Nithal 
{S abbreviated from Nethanj. 

‘ease te, 2 now Tt. 

25 Comp iy [eomp. 1 Coe 
























eq. is quoted. 
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not thyself to a wicked man, and do not think thyself exempt! from punish- 
ment? 

8, Judah the son of Tabbai and Simeon the son of Shebach received from them 
(by tradition). Judah, the son of Tabbai said: Consider not thyself as the ar- 
ranger? of the law; and when litigantst stand before thee, let them be in thine 
‘eyes as if they be guilty, but when they have been dismissed’ from thy pres 
fence let them be in thine eyes as innocent* when they have accepted the 
sentence. 

9, Simon, the son of Shetach, said: Be a most? searching examiner of wit- 
nesses, and be eautious® in thy words, lest? from them they might learn to falsity. 

10. Shemayah and Abtalion received by tradition from them. Shemayah 
said: Love work,!0 hate rabbiship", and make not thyself known to the govern- 
ment.l2 

11. Abtalion sald: Ye sages be on your guard with respect to your words, 
lest you become amenable to captivity, and be exiled to a place of evil watert, 
and the disciples who come after you may drink of the same and die, 
whereby the name of God may would be blasphemed. 

19, Hillel and Shammai received by tradition from them. lillel said: Be 
of the disciples of Aaron, he loved pence, and pursued peace, he loved man- 
‘kind,}® and brought them into proximity with the law. 

18, He used to say: Whoever strives for a name of eminence, loses his name 
he who increases not, decreases,16 and he who learns not, is worthy of death'®; 














1 yw, DUL BNO despale, Iter Hebe. Hithp. 1, despair Sanhedrin Ta; % to relinguh the 
tuowphin cometh here and Soler Olam Rava 2: Whosoever enjoys prosperty, let him not 
Telinguish the thought in misfortune (W'TY 9) knd whosoever sin misfortune, Lt him not 
Felinaulsh the thought in prosperty. 

Sap BDL redoom, pontibito yap, YB tomako oneself pad 18, here punish [235% 
ses jyrna be tht pays, punishes chantioes; M3310 eepéctaly of divine punishment, ere 
ian Phar. & 

") Bibp ap verb struore, BBwD Trp Job axl 16 herewith persons! object: lett law take 
sts own course Comp. also. 5 

SDitgunte, [7 Op fy 2 plant, 

Sapa to depart, eg. lao Tomat.6. HY'BB depertare, demise, 1, 9 

{ lpyinnocents opposite is 3°. ‘The plata is formed tke PB i 8 

{ rpyp eonlug peripheastioto denote, what should always be done. 

Gata 3.82032. 1a comp. BBA. VAT, WD an Bera sv, 2 9A. 

2 Lett = yjzore, we forte, Me 

co (tho most exctlent rabbis worked at afrade], comp. Acts xvit 25 x3 943 1TH th 
hee en Sor tvs 32 Interesting in the agreement of Bph. fv. BB: 6 <iémrar pre 
env uy wtéro With Kidda £13, cl1: he tha teaches not soon atrade is 
{ino veinion bin up to eealing.—Pran Deliteec, Jud. Honhwerkriten sur Zeit Jens, 9 ed Br- 
ae ne panel by Be Pick, New York is under tho tie: Jewish Artisan Lie]. 8. 
‘Moyer, Arle nd Handor om Talmud, Bort 158 

oo i fominion,-Posakia 8: * Woo to dominion, for te is those who have" 

aon soramsene anil related with BW: M2 permlesion i, 18-~Com, Prov. 22% 

7 Rung ceatore, usvally in plor, comp. S11; lly 00: v 10; vi 1; mostly men tn relation 
40 Ged mon alo without reference to this relationship. Mark xv 1 eygifare 
trigy ravi. 
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4» (Comp, Matt. xl). 
1 Se lty. 79 to boeome guy, Hh, 4 (Comp, Bostus x3 








A Gorman proverb says 
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and he who makes use of the crown (of the law for his own end) shall perish. 

14, He said moreover: If Iam not for myseif, who will be for me? And 
when I am not for myself, what am I? and if not at present, when then ? 

15, Shammas? said: Make thy study of the law fixed; speak little but do 
much, and receive everyone with a pleasant face. 

36. ‘Rabban® Gamaliel said: Obtain for thyself a teacher and be quit of 
Aoubt,? and do not indulge too much in tithing by conjecture.” 

17. Simeon his son said: All my days have I been brought up among wise 
‘men, and never found anything better for mané than silence; and the study? 
is not the principal thing}? but the practice!!; and whoever indulges in much 
talking causes sin.1? 

19. Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, said: ‘The direction of the world 
depends upon three things, viz. : on truth and on justice and on peace, for itis 
saidi®: “Truth and judgment of peace judge ye in your gates. 








HEBREW CHIROGRAPHY. 
By Ancu. C. WaeaTon. 
Moreisonvillo, N.Y, 


‘We speak of the modern practice of the art. Accuracy and speed are two val- 
ued qualities for which every writer of Hebrew naturally strives. Itis not out of 
place to add beauty also if it can be had without too great expense of time. ‘The 
nice distinctions to be observed in the formation of certain letters have perplexed 
‘many and perhaps disheartened some. Let all such be of good cheer, there is a 
right way to do even this, and, as usually, the right way is the easier. The He- 


lleness ie tho root of all ov, and an fale brain is the dovil's workshop. Sencen says Bist. 
£2, 3: ottum sine Herta mors et et hominis wot septa} 

1 Tewas probibited to receive any payment for Snstruetion in thelew. Comp. Nedarim fo 8, 
ol; Baba Bathra fol. 801 1. 

2-Thle name alreay ocours. 1 Chron. th, 28,44. 

4 his is llustrated Baba Meza fol. 6 ol. by an example of Abraham, who offered tho three 
‘men a morsel of bread (Gen. xvi, 6) but afterwards brought the best that he had. 

MHti,16-i, Tare ator adaitions. 1, 8immediately follows 15 

1 the preceding sages without any title. No title was the highest degree. Rabban (here for 
‘tho at time) s more than Rabbl and Rab. 

© (Comp. Jus 16). 

+ pike conjecture. ‘The heave-cottering, theruma, was given TOND,Menachoth fol 5 col 2 e, 
st wabnot necetsary to measure of exactly thesdth part. Leusden remarks correctly: Ne dato 
feopius declmas ex conjectura, vel minus dando vel plus. Si minus dederis. avaras Judloaberis 
‘et pecoubie: plus dando vel prodigus habeberts vel hypocrite. 

{7 Be.) pron. etna hore whore is beat raat" man; (y) ernoe 
‘matn'thing, thus, fil, 18 11397 '°B12 main halachoth, essential doctrines, v., 8773p ‘DM TYI 
foyer main sin 

7 Study, investigntion @ Chron. xii, 22; xxiv., 87 slgnifeation doubttu). IID TIN, v., 
house of study (college). 

"H "pB (a): Foot BIW, (A) basis, the esenta ting. 

1 (Gomp. Rom. 18; 1 Coe 1. 205 Jas #8] 

42 Comp. Prov. x10 

12 Zech vill 18 "According tothe best witnesses this quotation is a later edition.—DN20 1s 
‘used in quotations i, 9; ,2and often. Other forms see under I, Ta, 
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brew letters are written from left to right, and shaded horizontally instead of 
erpendicularly as in English. ‘The Hebrew stylus was a square comered instru- 
ment, most easily imitated in our hands by a ‘stub ” or engrossing pen. (Spencer- 
ian, Gothic, No. 22s excellent:) This pen should be held between the first and 
second fingers at an angle of 45 degrees with the hand, s0 as to present its widest 
surface to the horizontal stroke, As a general rule each letter requires two 
strokes for its completion, except those obviously made with one stroke, and j7, 
1, and b, which require three. 

‘AS a general rule also, all the letters are made by beginning with the upper 
stroke, but it is important to note certain exceptions. If its impossible to shade 
‘Hebrew letters correetly and rapidly in the usual manner of holding a pen, itis 
equally impossible to construct these exceptional letters readily and well unless 
‘we make the lower stroke frst. ‘These letters are similar to others which precede 
‘them alphabetically, and were probably constructed by a reversed mode of forma- 
tion to produce distinctive features. ‘They are 5, 9, }, D and 

‘The cleavage of stone, the yielding of wax or elay and the flow of ink naturally 
produce bold lines and sharp angles when two lines are brought together at right 
angles, asin the cases where the upper stroke is made frst. When the lower 
stroke is made first the termination of the line isin the direction from which the 
complementary line is expected and accordingly weak and uncertain. ‘This law 
fs clearly illustrated in the letters 3 and 5 which are otherwise precisely alike. 
In the case of } and 3 it's to be observed that in addition to this tendency, the 
downward stroke whien made first glides past the point of junction, an accident 
which would be avoided in the reversed mode of construction. ‘The distinction 
etween "and > is of a similar nature, the former being composed of two strokes 
and the latter of but one. 

{can not be perfectly formed in less than two strokes, and 2) is swiftly and 
accurately formed only by producing a character like the right hand portion of 
and afterward adding as a third stroke a on the left shoulder. 7) is distinguish 
ed from fy as much by its being composed of two strokes instead of three, as by 
its foot at the base of the left line. 

{Dis exactly like 5 with the addition of the distinctive mark, and the practised 
‘oye distinguishes it from 5 quite as much by its reversed formation as by its dis- 
tinetive sign. 





GENERAL: NOTES.< 


‘The Accentuation of the Three Poetical Books.—The questions have often 
been asked, Why the three (so-called) Poetical Rooks—Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job—have a different accentuation from the twenty-one Prose Books; and 
‘ugain, why—if there was to be a distinction—the poetical accentuation should 
have been confined to the three books above-named, when there are other 
books which, if their poetical character be regarded, seem equally to claim 
it. There was clearly no necessity for any distinction at all, for we find 
‘the same portions Pss. xvii. and cy. 1-15, at one time marked with the 
poetical,and at another (see 2 Sam. xx11., and 1 Chron. xvr. 8-22) with the prose 
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accents ; and in the Babylonian system of punctuation, Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job were accented in the same way as the other books. We have then to do with 
refinement peculiar to the Palestinian synagogues and schools,—a refinement 
(as it would seem) of a purely musical character. At least, we find the melody 
‘much more frequently interfering with the rules of the accentuation, as fixed by 
the logical or grammatical construction of the verse, than in the other books. 
‘he idea seems to have been to compensate for the shortness of the verses (which is 
‘a marked characteristic of the greater part of these books) by a finer and 
fuller, more artificial and impressive, melody. For the Psalms a peculiar melody 
‘was suitable enough, and it may not have been inappropriate when applied to the 
brief and pregnant verses of Job and Proverbs. 

‘When and by whom this improvement in the eantillation of the synagogue was 
introduced, we are unable to say. By the help of the Talmud we can trace the 
accents to the fist centuries of the Christian era; but the Talmud (Palestinian 
‘as well as Babylonian) gives no hint as to any variation in the accentuation of 
the several books. ‘The argumentwn ¢ silentio may perhaps be allowed its weight 
here, particularly as Jerome also does not allude to having heard from his Jewish 
teacher a particular mode of reading for the three books, although he draws 
special attention to their other peculiarties,—metre (as it seemed to him) and 
stichieal division in the writing. Moreover, if this accentuatfon had been due to 
aan early tradition, we should expect to find it represented in the Babylonian sys- 
tem of punctuation. I venture therefore to think that it had its origin in a 
comparatively recent period, the terminus a quo being the early part of the fifth 
century, at which time the Palestinian Talmud had been closed, and Jerome was 
dead ; and that ad quem, the close of the seventh century, when, in all probability 
‘written signs were first employed for the accents. It would not, on account of 
this its later origin lose its interest for us, because it would still represent the 
traditional division and interpretation of the text.—Widkes, in a Treatise on the 
-Accentuation of the Poetical Books 

Michaelis on Oriental Study.—“Divines, therefore, who confine their studies 
to the Greek Testament, and, without learning the Oriental languages, aspire to 
the title of Theologians, lend’ not only themselves into error, but those to whom 
they undertake to communicate instruction; and I may venture to afirm that no 
‘man {s capable of understanding the New Testament, unless to an acquaintance 
‘with the Greek, he joins a knowledge of at least Hebrew, Syriae, and Rabbinic.” 

“Those who have neither opportunity nor abilities to acquire stifieient know)- 
‘edgo to investigate for themselves, must at least be in possession of so much as is 
requisite to profit from the leamed labors of others, and to apply those treasures 
of Grecian and Oriental Literature, which their predecessors have presented to 
their hands. Buta man unaoquainted with the Septuagint, and the classic 
authors, can form no judgment of the eritieal remarks which have been made 
‘on the language of the Old Testament,.. 

In short, he can see only with foreign eyes, and believe on the authority of 
others; but he can have no conviction himself, a conviction, without which no 
man should presume to preach the Gospel, even to a country congregation.”— 
Marah’s Michaelis, Vol. I. Sec. XII. 

‘The above which Tcame upon accidentally ought to be impressed upon every 
stadent who desires a dispensation from Hebrew. G. 0. TANNER. 
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TITY In Inter Hebrew.—‘The word which has obtained eurreney among the 
Jews for“ chaity” or rather alms,” is the Hebrew word 73-78. Throughout 
the O14 Testament this word signies “Justice” or“ rightacuaneas,” ite Greek 
equivalent being duavtoy, Dut Sn everal Instances—eight In all-the version of 
{he Septuagint has rendered the word. by Hemosfy, “mercy” or “benevolence,” 
thos showing that among the Hellenistic or Alexandsian Jews tho popular 26: 
ception of 757 had already gained ground, in Tabbinial writings the term 
TIPU is ony used in the slgniation of “benevolence” or “chaitale git.” 
‘The transition from the meaning of righteousness to that of * benevolence,” and 
from the abstract noun to the concrete sigification of alms” ia corte aad it 
deserves to be noted that cur own word “alms” is descendant of tigi, the 
frst signification of whieh isthe abstract idea of “pity” or mercy." Sig. 
muna Loni in Tranealions of the Sicily of Boden Avchaslogy, Vou. VIC. 





‘Two Epigrams by Aen Ezra. 
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‘The Intermediate Syllable. —In reply to a question concerning the Inter= 
mediate Syllable referred to Dr. B. Felsentbal, and Mr. Benjamin Doug- 
lass, these gentlemen have kindly sent scholarly and valuable papers. ‘There 
have been received also two other papers called forth by the article on this 
subject in the last issue, Because these papers are all quite long, and be- 
‘cause so large a portion of the space of the preceding number was given to 
this topic, it has been deemed wise to delay somewhat the publication of addi- 
tional matter in this line. It is believed that the subject is one of real im- 
portance, that to overlook or disregard it is to neglect. a prineiple recognized by 
‘the Massoretic punctators in every verse, that the differences of opinion ¢oncen- 
ing it are due chiefly to the Ick of clear and definite expression in its diseus 
sion. Now would it not be well for those engaged in teaching Hebrew to know 
the opinions and practice of each other in reference to this point? Will not 
professors and instructors kindly answer the following questions, and allow 
‘the publication of the same in the next Hxuratca? 
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(Q) Is the so-called Intermediate syllable to be recoguized? If so, on what 
grounds ? 

(2) Is it worth while to attempt an explanation of its character and occur- 
renee, to those who have been studying the language but for a short time? If 
0, in what manner? 

(8) Of the names intermediate, Ralf-open, slight, which is to be preferred? 
If none of these are acceptable, what may be suggested? 

Let us have a Symposium, on the subject of the “Intermediate Syllable.” 





Hebrew Studios in Vanderbilt University.—From a statement prepared, at our 
request, by Prof. ‘T. J. Dodd, we learn the following facts in reference to the 
study of Hebrew at Vanderbilt University. 

(1) ‘The course of study covers a period of threo years, all of which time is 
occupied with the study of Hebrew, in the same sense in which these words 
‘would be used of the Greek or Latin. (2) Regarding the method which teaches 
Inflections, meanings and written forms all at the same time, as contrary to 
nature, and as tending to confuse, Prof. Dodd teaches, largely by the viva voce 
‘process, the pronunciation, meanings and inflections of words of various parts 
‘of specch, and the leading peculiarities of syntax, before any use is made of 
‘the printed tect. (8) When a large amount of this preparatory work has been 
performed, the alphabet, together with all the signs needed in pronunciation, 
is learned, and then a book containing lists of verbs and nouns is placed in 
the student’s hand, from which he is drilled in the written forms of words 
‘whose pronunciation, meaning and inflection he has already leamed. At the 
same time the more important sections of Green’s grammar are marked out, 
to be learned by private study. (4) Students are encouraged to ask, and are 
‘themselves asked, all manner of questions, and in the elucidations of the text 
given day by day, the student is taken through quite a comprehensive course 
of Biblical Archeology and Hermeneuties, though no text-book is employed 
‘and no time is nominally devoted to these subjects. Believing this entire sub- 
ject of Hermeneutics to be involved in a thorough knowledge of the Hebrew 
Janguage, the professor teaches his students that the word of God in the lan- 
guage in’ which it is written is its own best interpreter, and that all formal 
principles of Hermeneutics, aside from the laws and usages of the Sacred 
‘Tongue are to be regarded with suspicion. (6) The students of Hebrew, with 
‘a few exceptions, take their meals at a common table, and so far as practic 
able put into use the Hebrew learned in the class-room. This the professor 
encourages them to do, believing, as he does, that notwithstanding the blun- 
ders made, there will be advance, and that the mere repetition of such words 
as they know, will contribute largely to a mastery of the language. 

‘The work, as thus pursued, is said to arouse great interest. And while a 
large portion of the class-room work is thus given to exercises of a purely prac- 
tical character, the study of the grammar of the language is kept up assidu- 
ously during the three years. 

‘We invite the attention of students and instructors of Hebrew to these points, 
believing that by the study of each other's methods, we may be profited. Lack 
of space forbids a fuller statement. But sufficient has been mentioned to in- 
dicate the main characteristies of the work as carried on in this flourishing 
‘University of the South. 
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A Pastor's Testimony.—From a most devoted and hard working pastor in 
‘West Virginia come these words: “I have not abandoned the study of Hebrew, 
but for some time past I have been obliged to take it in homeopathic doses. 
‘Let me add my name to the list of those who advocate the introduction of 
‘Hebrew into the College curriculum. Nor would I have it optional with those 
‘who have the ministry in view. It our Theological Seminaries would make 
some knowledge of Hebrew a requirement for entrance to the best advantage, 
I believe they would do their students and the cause of the Gospel a favor.”” 

‘The matter stands thus: If men are to be expected to continue the study of 
the Old Testament in the original, atter entering upon the active work of the 
ministry, they must, beforehand, have received such a knowledge of the original 
‘as will enable them to do this with some ease. The time allotted to the study 
of Hebrew is not, in most cases, sufficient to accomplish this thing. Bither 
the study should not be taken up, or, it must receive more time in the Semi- 
nary, or men must have some knowledge of Hebrew when they enter the Semi- 
nary. ‘There is no option. One of these courses must be followed. While we 
believe thoroughly, that there are some men, called to preach the Gospel, whom 
God never intended should study Hebrew, and that for these men opportunity 
for the careful study of the Scriptures in English must be afforded, we would re- 
agret to see the course pursued by one our Eastern seminaries generally adopted. 
‘To place men who do not study Hebrew, on equal footing with men who do study 
it, to say virtually, it is a matter of small moment whether or not this language 
is studied, means a lowering of the standard of scholarship in any seminary in 
which such action is taken. ‘There may, of course, be special reasons why this 
should be done, but unless they are made public, they cannot be considered. Such 
a step is a most serious blow to the interests of the highest and best Biblical study. 
‘Let men begin this study in College, and let them enter the Seminary with a 
‘knowledge of Hebrew, as well as with a knowledge of Greek. ‘This is the opinion 
of thousands of clergymen who, to-day, realize, as those just entering theministry 
do not realize, the value of such knowledge as an aid in the intelligent study of 
God’s word. 

‘The introduction of Hebrew into Colleges will come. It is only a question of 
time and work. Shall not those who favor such a step unite in an effort to bring 
it about? 


brew Study in the Junlor Vacation.—‘“o begin a second year of the study of 
‘Hebrew with nothing lost of what was gained in the frst; especially, to begin 
it with an enlarged vocabulary and greater facility in resolving grammatical 
forms, may make all the difference between success and failure in acquiring the 
language.” 

‘These are the introductory words of the preface to a volume containing the 
‘Hebrew text of 1 Samuel, together with a complete vocabulary of the book, pre~ 
pared by Rev. A. §. Carrier, under the auspices of Dr. B. C. Bissell, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminay, and Professor C. R, Brown, of Newton Theologi- 
‘cal Institution. ‘The volume is intended merely for private clreulation Ts not 
‘the suggestion here made a most forcible one? Has it not been said, and with 
truth, that theological students know less Hebrew at the end of the Middle than 
at the end ofthe Junior year, and stilllessat the end of the Senior year? But how 
cean this be explained ? Because grammatical drill and the direct application of 
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grammatical principles stop short at the end of the junior year. Butif a student 
‘who has just finished the work of the Junior year, during the interval between 
the first and second years of his seminary course, will set himself to read carefully 
‘and critically one of the Books of Samuel, or of Kings, and will in this study 
make out with exactness the place of each verbal form, at the same time making 
his own, 80 far as possible, the vocabulary of the book, in how much better con- 
dition he will be to do satisfactorily the higher and more important work of the 
‘Middle year. Is this not a thing to be done by every man who desires to make 
‘the most of himself in this department of study ? Is it not a course to be urged 
by professors of Hebrew upon their students ? 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


1. At what (approximate) date did the use of nal forms of letters, vi, Kh, 
Mém, Niin, ete. begin to obtain with writers of Hebrew ? 

‘The final leters 5, B, |. 7? seem to have heen in use among the Jews ever 
since they chinged their old ‘original alphabet for WW IMD, “the Assyrian 
alphabet.” ‘The oldest Hebrew MSS. have these final letters; so have the oldest 
inseriptions upon gravestones,—and gravestones have been found in the Crimea 
whose inscriptions, if they are genuine, date back to the first Christian century. 
‘The Talmud also knows the peculiar ina letters, and says that they were origin- 
ated by the prophets. See Sabbath fol. 14a BN D'DY "Y'DSID- 

2. When were the final leters first used to express numeral signs above four 
hundred ? 

"As numeral signs the final letters appear mostly, if not exclusively, in the Mas- 
sorah. To not eall to memory any instance from Talmudic, Midrashie, or late 
Rabbinic literature, in ‘which the final letters are used to indicate numbers above 
four hundred, As an example of the Massoretic use of the final letters there may 
be cited the note at the end of Genesis, where it is stated that the the book of 
Genesis contains 1584 verses, EXD "Y"9 "Y'N3 as also the note at the end of 
Tevitions, where the number of verses is given as 849, 6Y'D}- 

8. Would their numerical value be regarded as the same-as that of the usual 
form in “ Gematvia,” or the Rabbinical method of giving the “number” of & 
word ? 

In almost all statements, Massoretic statements excepted, the final letters have 
the same numerical values as the usual corresponding forms, e. g., in ehrono- 
grams, on the title pages of Hebrew books, ete., in Gematriyaoth, and similar 
methods by which the “ number” of a word is given. Tt is possible that a few 
exceptions from this rale may be found, but they will be few. 

[For the answers to these questions we are indebted to Dr. B. Felsenthal, 
Chicago). 


Boox Norices. a 
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‘TURPIE’S CHALDEE MANUAL.* 








‘This is the second of a proposed series of twelve manuals for Oriental languages 
by the same author. It is, as the author says in the preface, a collection of 
material “suitable for his purpose,” taken from various grammars, and does not 
claim to be an original work. ‘The neatness and beauty of the typography strike 
the eye, as, indeed, do all the works of the publishers. The make-up consists of 
‘Preface, Contents and Introduction, 28 pp., Elements and Parts of Speech, 91 pp., 
Syntax 58 pp., and Erraia 2 pp., and Chrestomathy with vocabulary’ 52 pp. 
Of the body of the work, 22 sections (41 pp.) were carefully compared with the 
grammars of Winer, Riggs and Peterman, and the sources of each section 
noted. ‘The author’s plan,as revealed by this process, may be shown by iMlustra- 
tion ; e. g., Introduction p. x1x, Note 2 (} p.) is taken bodily from Winer; pp. 
xx1 and xxm, Note 1 (1} pp.) is taken bodily from the introduction to 
Riggs’ Chrestomathy. Again %6, p. 5, (8) is throughout from Riggs, p. 6, (9) 
is from Riggs, where an apparent attempt at improvement, simply confuses 
‘Transposition and Assimilation ; (10) is. literal translation from the Latin of 
‘Peterman; (11) is a compound of Riggs and Petermann; p. 7, (12) and 
(18) are translations bodily from Peterman. “Thus might be assigned the sources 
of almost every sentence in the remaining 21 sections. ‘The statements of dif- 
ferent authors follow each other, not always connected. In fact, they seem to lack 
the continuity, the living connection of thought characteristic of one who has 
Gigested and assimilated the matter into his own system of thought. ‘The verb 
has two tenses, Preter or Perfect, and Future or Aorist, but more rightly the 
Impf.” Whatever this latter may mean, the term Fut. occurs throughont the 
treatment, as, indeed, it does in its sources 

‘The Syntax is a redeeming feature of the work, and worthy of some careful 
study, as beingan exceptionally full treatment of the subject. The Chrestomathy, 
wisely, too, is made up of selections from several Targums, thus affording an ex- 
cellent exercise for the student. ‘The table of errata is certainly a reflection on 
‘the work of proof-reading, especially, when by actual counting, itis found that it 
does not contain one-half of the avoidable mistakes; this eannot fail to retard 
the usefulness of the book, since, if there is any grammar that should be as near 
as possible to perfect, that should be the Chalidee, so various, irregular, and con- 
‘fusing are its forms to a beginner. 

‘The work then may be useful for its Syntax and Chrestomathy, and as a com 
pilation (not a grammar) of three or four grammars. A grammar cannot be a 
compilation ; it must have personality and continuity, order and scientific classi- 
fication, concise statement of facts and principles, and an arrangement of these 
in a philosophical, pedagogical style for ready comprehension. ‘The principles 
‘nuust not de embodied in a prose style, making prominent neither facts nor illustra- 











+ A Manual of Chaldee Language: containing a grammar of Blblle! Chaldoe and of the 
‘Targum, end a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections from the Targums with a voeabulary, by 
‘David MeCalman Turple, M.A\,D.D., London: Wiliams and Norte. 
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tions, tending ratner to confusion than order. ‘The grammarian’s work is not to 
compile but to classify facts, and any other method is unworthy the efforts of a 
true scholar of to-day. Itis to be hoped that a somewhat different plan will be fol~ 
lowed in the remainder of the series, and thus render to linguistic science a real 
contribution. 
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BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE NEO-HEBRAIC LANGUAGE. 
By Hermann L. Sreack, PLD., 
‘Profesor of Thelogy inthe Unters of Besin 








‘The Neo-Hebraic has never been properly a living language; neither is it an 
‘entirely dead language. All teachers of the law have discussed legal questions in 
this language. During the entire middle ages, the Jewish scholars of countries 
Aiffering most widely, announced and interchanged views in this language. Even 
now, numerous periodicals in this language appear: the Hammaggid, 21971, pub- 
ished in Lyck (Bast Prussia) is, for example, the organ from which thousands of 
‘Jews in Eastern Germany, in Poland and in Russia, obtain their information con- 
‘cerning the events of the day. At the present time the Neo-Iebraic i, for all not 
wholly unlearned Jews, the means by which they, when in foreign lands, make 
‘themselves understood by their co-religionists. I, myselt, a few weeks ago, con- 
versed in this way with many Jews in Cairo, in Jerusalem and in ‘Tiberias. 

‘The Neo-Hebratc is, consequently, acquired by the Jews not so much through 
instruction as through practice. This, therefore, explains why we have only few 
and insufficient printed aids for the learning of the Neo-Hebraic. ‘Two other cir 
‘cumstances, also, increase the difficulty of the acquirement of this language by 
Christians. First : the oldest Neo-Hebraic literary productions have an age of 
eighteen centuries (many prayers, many portions of the Mishna); from that time 
until now, the language has naturally passed through many changes. Second : 
this language has been used for very diverse purposes (Jurisprudence, Religion, 
Philosophy, Philology, et.), and has been subjected to the influenceof very diverse 
peoples and languages. 

‘The beginner will, therefore, do well to apply himself at first simply to one 
rubric, it may be to the Mishna, or the Exegetes, or some other department. 

An indispensable exercise in preparation is the reading of unpointed texts. I 
recommend for this, the edition of the Pentateuch edited by 8. Baer under the title 
NYP WIT PPA Cigaun ha-sophier veha-gore] (Roedelheim, J. Lehrberger 
& Co,, 1866 and other times). ‘This little book is very correetly printed and cheap, 
about 270 pages for one Mark. One may begin with a part which he has already 
read in pointed text 

‘He would be able then most easily to read historical pieces. ‘The book by 

‘Joseph Zeduer: Auswahl. historische Stitcke aus hebriischen Schriftstellem 
vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis auf die Gegenwart. Mit vokalisirten ‘Texte, 

Aeutscher Uebersetzung und Anmerkungen, Berlin i840. x, 208 pp. 
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is to be recommended. To be sure, it contains no glossary; but this want is 
tolerably supplied by the German translation standing opposite. 
©. J. Corve: Chrestomathia rabbiniea, Pars prima. Berlin 1844. 208 pp. 

Corve is a pseudonym. The author's name is J. H. R. Biesenthal, the same 
‘who had anotable commentary on the Epistle to Hebrews published in 1878 
Leipzig). ‘The first part of the chrestomathy contains matter historical, geo- 
‘graphical, philological and philosophical. Over against-the Hebrew text a Latin 
‘translation is placed. Latin notes and the vocalization of the more dificult words 
facilitate the understanding. ‘The second part which was to offer extracts from 
‘the Talmud, has, we are sorry to say, not appeared. 

‘A book very rich in its contents but, unfortunately, seldom found, is that of 

Johannes Theodor Beilen: POM IIDN. Chrestomathia rabbintoa et chaldaicn 
cum notis grammaticis, historicis, theologicis, glossarlo et lexico abbreviatura- 
ram. Léwen 1841-48, 8 vols. in 6 parts. 822,170; 828, 201; 112, 848 pp. 
would agll the attention of those who interest themselves specially in the 

‘modern Neo-Hebraie literature to 

Adam Martine: ONU Nan ‘Hebraische Chrestomathie der biblischen 
und neuern Literatui, Bamberg 1887. xvi, 404 pp. 

Only the first 24 pages contain biblical pieces. Aside from this the entire book 
is devoted to the modem literature, Poetry has had particular consideration (pp. 
144-828); nevertheless we find also fables, letters, essays, prayers. With the 
exception of three small pieces all the texts are vocalized. The notes (886-852) 
have a bistorico-literary content. ‘The conclusion is a lexicon (pp. 863-404). 

‘With the aid of these works, the beginner will be able to accomplish the frst 
exercises in the reading of Neo-Hebraic texts. After he has completed these he 
will, as a rule, apply himself to a specific class of writings. As to these further 
steps we would also offer advice. 

Having conquered the elements, many begin with the Mistna. ‘This is not un- 
suitable; because for the study of the Mishna there are already many aids at hand. 

. Dukes: Die Sprache der Mischna lexicographisch und grammatisch 


Leop. 
betrachitet. Esslingen 1846, 127 pp. 
‘Abr. Geiger: Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah. Breslau 1845. 


Biste Abtheilung : Lesebuch x, 185 pp. 

‘The dst part contains a short grammar of the language of the Mishna; the sec- 
‘ond well chosen selections for reading, in part vocalized, with copious notes and a 
slossary. 

Hermann L. Strack: YON PID. Dio Spriiche der Vater. Bin ethischer 
‘Mischna-Tractat mit Kurzer Einleitung, Anmerkungen und einem Wortregist- 
er. Karlsruheund Leipzig 1882. H. Reuther; 48 pp. (New York: B. Wester- 
‘mann & Co.). 1 Mark, 20 pf. 

‘This treatise, very attractive as to its contents, is particularly suitable for the 
Deginner because of its almost pure biblical language. In this edition all devia- 
tions from the biblical usage, as well as the factual difficulties are explained. The 
text is vocalized. 

L. A. Wolff:  Mischna-Lese oder Talmud-Texte religis-moralischen Inhalts. 
Gzdastentheils in vokalisirtem Urtext mit deutscher Uebersetzung und erliut- 
emden Anmerkungen, Leipzig 1886, 1888. 2 Hefte. 158 pp. 
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An acquaintance with the Neo-Hebraie epistolary style may be obtained from 

J. Buctorf: Institatio epistolaris hebraica. Basil 1629. 
or the introduction to the study of the exegetical wor, I recommend 

‘Johannes Tension: Jonas iustratus. Utrecht 1656, 

In this book are given the commentaries of Raschi, Abraham bn Bera, Davie 
‘Kimehi, in pointed text with a Latin translation. 

Aug. Wuensche: Der Prophet Hosea tibersetzt und erklixt. Leipzig 1868. 
‘Wiinscne nas quoted many interpretations from Rasehi, Abraham on zea and 
David Kimoht in the original and in a German translation. 

‘The grammatical terminology is collected and explained in Latin in 

Jo, H. R. Biesenthal ot F. Labreckt: Babbi Davidis Kimeht Radicum Liber. 
Boslin 167. Col. ra.-3x, 

In further study, one must especially consult the lexicons 

Johannis Bratorfit: P. Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum. 
ceaditum J. Buxtorfo Fillo. Basel 1640. 

“Moves Schulbaum: YIN HYSA- Allgemeines, volstinaiges, neu= 


hebritisch-deutsches Wérterbuch mit, ‘Inbegriff aller in den ‘Talm 
‘Schriften und in der neuen Literatur iberhaupt vorkommenden Fremdwérter. 


‘This is by no means complete, nevertheless useful at times, because of the con- 
‘sideration paid to the later Neo-Iebraic. Boxtorf’s work is not easily found, 
and is dear. Even B. Fischer's careful reprint (1866-1874) of Buxtorf’s lexicon, 
is dear (68 Marks) : it contains many useful, but also not a few useless, additions 
bby the editor. 

Jacob Levy: Neubebriisches und chaldiisches Worterbuch tber die Tal- 
dim und Midraschim. “Nebst Beitragen von I L. Fleischer. “Lelpaig 

76 saa. 

‘Only three volumes (567, 542, and 786 pp.) have as yet appeared ; in these the 
letters N to are treated. A very painstaking work ; but it contains only the 
‘Talmudim and Midraschim, not the remaining Neo-Iebraic literature, hencee. g-, 
neither philology nor philosophy. 

‘Many Neo-Hebraie writings have been translated into Latin, English, German, 
‘or French. ‘These translations will assist those who have no teacher, and are, in 
‘consequence, included in the books about to be enumerated, 

Hermann L. Strack und, Cart Lehrbuch der neuchebriiisch 
Sprache und Literatur. Karlsruhe und Leipzig 1884, 11. Reuther: xil, 182 
3 Mark. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

‘The first part (pp. 1-99) gives an epitome of the Neo-Hebraic grammar with 
xespect especially to the Mishna (by Prof. Siegfried) ; the second part contains a 
bibliographic synopsis of the entire Neo-Hebraic literature, so far as it may he of 
interest for Christians, according to the divisions : Mishna, Talmud, ‘Tosephta, 
‘Midrashim, later Halacha, Exegesis and Philology, History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
‘and Theology. Appended thereto, something is given concerning the Jewish- 
German [Judaico-German) literature. A detailed catalogue of aids to the under~ 
‘standing of the Neo-Hebraie forms the conclusion, ‘To this catalogue, T may 
refer those who wish to know of still more books than those named in the present 
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THE VARIETIES OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET. 
By Pror. Jom C. 0. CLarke, 
‘Shurtlett College, Upper Alton, 11. 





‘Phe alphabets of the Semitic peoples are not merely objects of curiosity. They: 
restore many pages of nearly or wholly forgotten history. ‘The map of Arabia. 
platted with its ancient letters is a picture of its tribal and religious divisions, 
overlaid with the Imes of commercial travel and the track of war, and showing 
the points where literature and civilization entered, the dates of their entrances, 
‘with the courses, the helps and the hindrances of their progress. The present 
generation, however, still sees the subject as a new study, and by the discovery 
or collation of formerly unknown or neglected inscriptions has thrown upon the 
field of view an hitherto unimaginable illumination. 

‘Although some confusion exists from the imperfectness and great differences 
‘of professed facsimiles of inscriptions, as published by different explorers and 
‘scholars, the history of the letters of the peoples north of Sinai may be supposed 
to be well illustrated as far back as the tenth ante.christian century. And 
yet, for full assurance as to the origin of the old Semitic alphabet, and its primi- 
five forms, we must refer as much as we are able to the Southern Arabic and 
North African alphabets. 

‘The southern part of Arabia is and has been almost closed to Buropeans by an 
unfriendly climate and the ill will of the natives. ‘The people are Arabic, speak- 
ing various dialects. Those of the extreme south were anciently called Himyarin, 
either from a king of Yemen, or, as some suppose, from their dusky hue. Some 
scholars are of opinion that in Kahtan,an ancient prince, and in Hadramaut, the 
name of the region, are to be recognized the biblical Joktan and Hazarmaveth, 
descendants of Arphaxad. ‘That the southern Arabs had a peculiar alphabet has 
‘been known from the preservation of most of its characteristics in the letters of 
‘Abyssinia. Over these peculiarities the imagination of scholars exhausted itself 
in conjecturing Greek, Roman, Syriac and Numidian influences as the modifying 
forms. ‘The Ethiopic literature is Christian, and its words are written from left 
toright, both of which facts suggest Greek or Roman influence. But these are 
elusive conjectures; for the Ethiopic letters bear little resemblance to Greek or 
Roman, while yet the Ethiopians use Greek letters for numerals, and thus 
emphasize the distinction. In writing from left to right the Ethiopians have 
only yielded to the constant suggestion and pressure of nature. The Egyptian. 
hieroglyphies were written indifferently to right or left, and pointed or faced 
against the advance of the reader, as a weathercock against the moving wind. 
In painted or drawn figures having many parts it was equally natural to move 
‘the brush to right or left, but it is most natural for a painter or writer to place 
himself squarely before his tablet, and begin at the right hand. Hence the 
‘Egyptians in hieratig, and demotic writing always moved from right to left, but 
made the several letters usually with the chief strokes as we now write, as is 
often shown by their unfinished ends. Most of the Semitic tribes, by linking let- 
ters, and by making connecting lines constituent elements, were constrained to 
preserve the same direction in writing, but it was always awkward. ‘The Ethio- 
pians, retaining the isolated forms of their letters, and rather erecting and 
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squaring them, were free to feel the full force of the constant suggestion of 
nature to move the hand wholly toward the right, and eventually they yielded 
toit. 

‘The old Himyaritie alphabet represented simple sounds, being all consonants, 
but the later Ethiopie, retaining the old twenty-two letiers, and adding four 
others for kh, ,f and p, hasalso adjusted a system of modifications for adding 
‘seven vowels t0 each of the consonants, and fve diphthongs to some of them, 
(of most of these, however, Lepsius says that they are not diphthongal, but deep 
_guttnralizings, developing an elaboratesystem of elegant ayllabie character). To 
‘these the Ambaric system of Abyssinia has added seven more sets by modifying 
‘seven dental consonants to represent its newer palatal sounds. 

‘The immediate source of the Himyaritic letters, the date of their adoption, 
-and the influences which have modified them, are notto be hastily alirmed. ‘The 
‘superficial appearances of Greek, Roman, Syriac, Numidian and Egyptian in- 
fluences are trivial and contradictory. Studied in the inseriptions brought from 
the Syrian Hauran and from Yemen and Ethiopia, and in the manuscripts pre- 
‘served in European libraries, the Himyaritic alphabet with its products, [the 
Ethiopic Geer syllabarium and the still newer Amharie}, appears to have origin- 
ated in the old Semitic alphabet as now known, or in more archaic hferatic forms 
‘of the same, and to have been isolated at a very early day, and modified in its 
‘own pecnliar and indigenous line of development! Tt joins the other alphabets 
‘of the world in telling the old story of the universal independence of our race on 
‘the accidental or providential development of writing in Egypt, while it adds to 
this a story of southern Arab isolation, alike social, religions, literary and com- 
mercial. 

tis necessary to study in connection with the Himyarti letters a set of alpha- 
bets found in old Libya in northern Africa. Some curious inscriptions in 
Algeria and Tunis, of which some are accompanied by Punic translations, have 
Jong been known. One of them found at Dagga (ancient ‘Tucea) has been pub- 
bilished by Gesenius and many others, but so variously that the copies are of 
uncertain value. Stil the alphabet was in the main discovered, although scholars 
differed in opinion as to certain letters, as was natural, beause no one heeded 
any but superficial signs, or thought of the changes which have taken place in 
the aspiration of consonants. About 1846 M. Borsonnet, in Algiers, stumbled 
xupon tokens of a secret writing among the Berbers. He skillfully followed his 
low, and obtained a confession of the existence of the alphabet and a copy of 
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it, which, with many differences, bore some resemblance to the inscriptions of 
‘Tunis. Other discoveries soon revealed the use of other varieties of quite 
similar alphabets among the Tuariks, some of which preserve many elements of 
the inscription of Dugga. ‘The Berbers, among whom these alphabets are found, 
are the light-colored tribes who are generally regarded as of Semitic race, but 
Lepsius classifies their language as Hamitic. 

tBetween the Himyaritie and the Berber letters there are many resemblances, 
asif the latter had been derived from the former. Since some of the Berber 
relics were co-eval with Carthage they confirm the supposed antiquity of the 
Himyaritic letters. Some of the Berber letters, however, while of a Himyaritic cast 
yet approach nearer to the Egyptian prototypes of the Semitic. Such are, 9,d,2,1, 
‘mand r. If we could have any doubts of the derivation of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Egyptian, a comparison of the Semitic, Himyaritic and Berber letters 
assures the common origin of all in the Egyptian. We have again, in these 
seeret Berber alphabets, the same story of dependence on Egypt, and of ethnical 
seclusion. Both the Himyaritic and the Berber alphabets testify of a persistent 
preservation of an ancient literary culture, never sufficiently extended socially, 
religiously or commercially to produce such a current script as was developed 
in Syrian letters before the Christian era. 

‘We may now turn to the northern Semitic letters and their illustrations of 
history. Of Hittite, Amalekite and Philistine letters we cannot speak. If 
Syrian relics older than about 1000 B. C., exist, they are probably buried under the 
debris of Syrian cities. Of larger specimens of Old Semitic letters we have the 
Hebrew inseription in the conduit of Siloam, of uncertain date, the Moabite 
stone of Mesha, of about 900 B.C., the Sidonian inscription to Baal Lebanon, 
‘the epitaph of Ashmunazzar, a king of Sidon of 600 or 600 B. C., and a Phooni- 
cian tablet from a temple at Marseilles, of about 400 B.C. All of these are of 
recent discovery. Of small inscriptions on Assyrian and Phomician stones, 
bronzes, seals, medals, vases, ete., there are some which date from 600 to 200 
B.C, ‘Persian seals of the fifth and fourth centuries also give us the old 
Semitic letters with a Chaldaic cast. ‘There is also preserved a number of Nu- 
midian, Phoenician, Punic and insular relics of various dates near the Christian 
era, showing modifications of the old alphabet. 

Scraps from a Phomician book of history by Sanchoniathon are preserved, 
but do not seem to indicate much literary culture among that people. The 
‘old common tradition of the Phoenician invention of the alphabet is shown 
to be unfounded. ven Phomnician commerce now appears to have been of 
trifling extent, both absolutely, and relatively, to that of Europeans and of the 
people of Asia Minor. Phonicia, of insignifleant territorial extent, having only 
three cities, if ever Hamitic, must ata very early date have so largely recruited its 
population from the Semites who were flooding Syria as. to have attained a 
complete Semitic character. Neither science, philosophy, poetry, nor commerce 
left permanent memorials either at home or abroad. Even the tradition that the 





‘Tn these remarc the reference is only tothe letters of the ldest Libyan inscriptions. Libyan 
_pathow how Himyaritie p (Patt) may be mado from old Semiticp. Libyan}, Rimyacitic 1, and 
Hioroglyphic p are nearly identical in form, but need not beso in origin. Barth says the Ber- 
bers have no % but other authorities give snd 2h. From sppearances, old Libyan 2 seems to 
Inave beon af, and themodern one sold Semitic sor Egyptians, while the Tuariks and ts seem to 
‘bemade from old Semitic th asin most of the Asiatic languages that adopt the Arabic alphabet, 
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alphabet was carried to Europe by Phoenicians has now to contend with a 
probability that letters were carried from Syria through Asia Minor to Europe. 

‘Whoever named the letters had lost the knowledge of their origin and was 
‘ignorant that originally the letters faced towards the right. 

‘The letters of all Syrian relies show that the old Semitic letters remained for 
fifteen centuries or more without much change. ‘They had assumed at 
the first the characteristics of a writing with a reed-pen on papyrus, and n0 
changes seem to have been introduced which indicate either such ornamentation 
as is developed by devotion to literature as a fine art, or such modification a8 
results from the hurry of business or of much writing. A tendency to change, 
aggravated by unskiliful penmanship, haste, the nature of writing materials and 
‘increased use, appears as early as the captivity of Israel, although in carefully 
‘made inscriptions the old forms were long afterwards preserved. Letters on 
Assyrian bronzes, Israelite and Persian seals and Punic and insular inscriptions, 
show tendencies ‘toward rounding triangular loops, opening loops and circles, 
dropping small parts and joining letters together. ‘These changes progressed so 
that before the Christian era four distinct styles of letters were added to the 
older ones. 

‘The first appeared in Algiers, Tunis, ete., and is called Numidian. It main- 
tained the separateness of the letters, but abbreviated them, and formed them 
rudely. Its changes are such as indicate isolation from primitive sources and 
recklessuess of them, with a considerable amount of use. It eorrapted aleph 
and mem to mere crosses, dropped samekk, often reduced b, d, 2 and n to mere 
short lines, as also did the Syriac and Arabic, and in other respects it resembled 
Arabic and Syriac without their ligatures. It was a dying alphabet of an effote 
people, and passed out of use soon after the Christian era. 

‘The second style is found in the heart of Syria ornorthern Arabia. ‘This modl- 
fied its letters into a flowing type adapted to rapid writing. It dropped considera- 
ble parts of letters, and added exténded lines and limbs to connect letters. 
Eventually, it established these ligatures as essential parts of letters. ‘This 
style bears the general name of Aramaic or Syriac. It includes a considerable 
number of varieties, covering a development period of several centuries before 
and after the Christian era. When half developed it bore the name of Estran- 
ghelo, was common in Syria, and preserved to the Syrians the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures and a considerable literature. Its various forms bear testi- 
‘mony to much use alike in a busy mercantile life, and in facilitating an extended 
literature and in ministering to a luxurious civilization. Sotine of the eharacter- 
isties of the cursive Syriae style appear in all the Chaldaic, Aramaic and Arabic 
writing, after the Macedonian period, giving tokens of much commercial, literary 
and political intercourse, while the stoppage of crystallization of certain sets of 
forms at various stages of development indicates sharply drawn lines of ethnical 
and religious separateness. 

Of partially developed Syriac letters, one of the oldest specimens was found 
inscribed on lead as a burial tablet at Abushadr in Babylonia, and published by 
Bunsen. Another remains in relies of a semi-Gnostic sect of Babylonia of the 
first or second century, of whom some thousands still remain ‘near Bassorab, 
who are variously called Sabeans, Zabians, Mendwans, Mendaites, Nazareans, 
Nasoreans, Syro-Galileans, Mendai, Jahia, Disciples of John Baptist, and Pre- 
tended Christians. This alphabet is a syllabary, the letters being much simplified, 
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and each vowel being joined to its preceding consonant. Four manuseripts in 
‘his character are preserved in the British Museum. Of the Estranghelo letters 
‘there are many varieties, in different relies, formed with vatious degrees of skill 
and taste. Since the Christian era the Estranghelo has been much used. ‘The 
‘Adlerian MS. of the New ‘Testament is written in amoditied Estranghelo. While 
‘the Estranghelo letters show cursive forms and ligaments, they are yet usually 
‘written separately. ‘This style of the alphabet shades away into another of more 
simplified and moze connected letters, which are usually called Peshito, and as- 
sociated with the Peshito soriptures. “It is a style adapted to free writing in the 
common business of a cultivated people, and was often quite elegant. Other 
varieties of the Estranghelo were and are used for title pages, initials and 
ornamental writings. ‘The Estranghelo and Poshito styles must have existed 
together at an eatly date about the Christian era, and they are the parents of the 
‘modern Syrian letters somewhat used by the Syriac Christians on the Malabar 
coast of Hindustan, and by the Nestorians and other Jacobite Christians. They 
swere also somewhat influential in the formation of the Arabie style, of which we 
have next to speak. 

‘The third of those of which we have spoken as four new general styles seems 
to have had its habitat in Petra, and the region from the Hauran to Sinai. Its 
‘older forms are found in numerous inscriptions in the Nabathean region east of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and in those once puzzling inseriptions in and near 
‘Wady Mukatteb near Sinai. "Its characteristics are a greater slurring and simpli- 
fication of forms, and an increased use of connecting lines. ‘The Nabathean 
letters generally retain considerable resemblance to the old Semitic and the 
Syriac, but the Sinaitic letters carried the process of simplification so far as to 
make a, 2, #1, mand r often simple short lines undistinguishable from each 
other. ‘The inscriptions are so numerous as fully to illustrate the course of 
modification. ‘Those of the Hauran bear testimony to intelligence and culture 
{n the once strong Nabathean kingdom. ‘Those of the Sinaitic region were long 
supposed to be relios of the migration of the Israelites, but they are found to be 
simple memorials of Aramaic and Arabic vistors, probably to a heathen shrine. 
Some are in letters essentially Syriac or Palmyrene, and some have Greek 
accompaniments. Most of them begin with the word D5w. ‘They evidence a 
general diffusion of the use of letters among the Nabatheans. ‘They probably 
date from two centuries before the Christian era to three after it. ‘The alphabet 
‘was first deciphered by Prof. £. B. F. Beer, in 1899. It is a very rude writing, 
ost of the Sinaitie insoriptions being only shallow seratches. Yet this rude 
‘writing, very little changed, s the elegant Cufle and the useful Arabie. Of these, 
‘the former is an artistic, tasteful style, usually heavily written or painted, used 
{n showy inscriptions and manuscripts in early Mohammedan times, and deriving 
its name from the city of Cufa near Bagdad. ‘The other, the common Arabic, 
called Neshki and Hat, holds about the same relation to the Cufle that the 
Peshito does to Estranghelo. In the Cuflo, by the assimilation of b and t, x and 
1g and ch, 8 and sh, and p andq, the alphabet was reduced to seventeen forms, 
and of these aleph and lamedh much resembled each other, as did also gimel and 
‘yin. ‘The Neshki so modified its style as to make the same seventeen forms 
very simple, while by the use of dots it makes these letters represent nine addi- 
tional sounds, viz. the remaining five of the old alphabet, three peculiar linguo- 
dentals, aspirated cheth and ghain, and the division of tsadhe nto an sand ad. 
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‘The Noshki characters have now remained essentially unchanged for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, protected by Mohammedan reverence, and serving the purposes 
of an immense literature and of the commerce of a vast region. ‘They are 
adopted for the literary purposes of the Persians, Tartars and Mohammedans 
generally, with some additions by diacritie points and with some changes of the 
sounds to suit the softer tones of these languages. ‘The Arabic letters are 
adjusted to the reed-pen and flowing ink on smooth surfaces, but have been 
adapted to very ornate and fantastic designs with much involution for mono- 
grams and inscriptions. Of other old varieties, those found at Persepolis are 
interesting as relies of the early Arabic culture, as is also the Mauritanian, 
which in style is between the Cufic and the Neshki, and is an interesting testic 
mony to North African culture. Also a curious Saracenic alphabet, called 
‘Hagarene, has been preserved. It is made from the Neshki, but by diacritic 
points increases its characters to forty-one. Instead of using the ordinary 
ligamental parts of the letters it writes on one continuous base line the funda- 
mental forms of all the letters in a very stiff and angular way. 

‘The Arabic, above all the other Semitic alphabets, carries in itself the tokens 
of its extensive use. A student examining it may say atonce, Here isan alphabet 
witha history, an alphabet that has done something. 

‘The fourth and last general class of moditied letters which was formed from the 
‘old type by process of moditication is one which preserves the letters each as un- 
connected majuscules or uncials, but has adopted more or less of the yariations 
introduced by the cursive Syriac styles. All such alphabets carry their own 
evidence that they had been used only to a limited extent, were confined in nar- 
row geographical limits, and were crystallized or buried by events which de- 
stroyed the political life of the people who used them. In this class belong the 
Palmyrene, the Samaritan and the Hebrew letters. 

‘The Palmyrene letters, relics of the city of Palmyra or Tadmor, are known int 
few inscriptions, some of which are now in England and Rome. ‘The extraorain- 
ary differences between the published facsimiles of these few inscriptions well 
illustrate the difficulties which hinder the readers of old inscriptions. As pub- 
lished by Cornelis de Bruyns and the “ Philosophical Transactions they are more 
curious than legible, many of them having letters looking like our common 
Arabic? numerals. Rhenferd and others blundered grievously in interpreting them, 
‘but by theaid of the bilingual tablets they areintelligible. ‘There is much difference 
in the care and skill with which they have been carved. In essentials of outline 


Only Afteen were known to Gosenlus, ton of which are bilingual. Wood, “Tho rulns of Pal- 
‘myra,”" London, 175, and Swinton in the “Philosophical Transactions.” Vol 4% have given well 
tho four that ao at Oxford. Ono of thoso at Reme was pubilehed inverted inthe "Pbilosephica 
‘Teansnctions,” Vol. 19, iebeing in 180 in a wall in & vineyard near Rome. A anuch improved 
representation of ft was given by Gosenlus in Brsch and Gruber’s Eneyelopedia.. ‘Tho stone 
Denes a Latin version which explains the Syriac. ‘Tho wo that are at Rome have Deen quite well, 
Published by Lane, Those at Oxford have heen well given by M. A. Levy Inthe "Zeitschrift Ger 
Deutschen Morgeniandischen Gesellschaft for 18. Onc may see farther Burtholemy, Spon's 
“-Miscollanea," Irby and Mangles, Rosenmuello's “Bibtctheoe Geographics,” vols. I-and I+ 
ete. 

"In one inscription they give such a Agure fve times, which closely renembles an Estranghelo 
'¥ but isnot recognized by Gesenius, Bunsen oF Hofmann as Palmyrene. dy Ys and 7 To 20m 
{mes much ike 3, and and » sometimes resembles 2 while eh Is lke 6. So also In someSinaitlc 
Inscriptions as published in Gage's "Studies in the Bible Lends” thereare combinations muck 
‘Mike 267, and 5, and 1070, and STE 
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they have the characteristics of the Estranghelo Syriac, and of Chaldaic Hebrew, 
but are produced in a chirography that makes them very peculiar. ‘Their dates 
all fall between A.D. 84 and 257. ‘They are of little importance except as curi- 
ous illustrations of the oddities of Semitic isolations, being trifles in comparison 
with the Greek characteristics of Palmyra. 

‘The Samatitan alphabet is the name commonly given to the letters of a rem- 
nant of people about Nablus, at Mt. Gerizim, a mixed race equally pretentious 
and uncertain alike in letters and religion. They have long claimed great 
antiquity for some manuscripts of the Pentateuch, one of which professes to have 
been made by Abisha, a grandson of Aaron, and to have been saved from the 
burning of Zerubabel’s templet ‘The whole story of the Samaritans is a tissue 
of fiction. ‘The Pentateuch of the Samaritans is strongly marked with late Chald- 
aie and Syriac features of language and text. The Aramaic character of the 
language is known to all Semitic scholars. ‘The divergencies of the text from the 
‘Hebrew have been very fully described in many issues of the Bibliotheea Sacra, 
by Rev. B. Pick, of Allegheny, Penn., an erudite and skillful Hebraist. ‘The 
Samaritan letters are as different from the primitive Semitic as the German are 
from the old Latin. ®Not asingle letter retains its pristine form. ‘There are 
many differences of style in the MSS., and in an old inscription reciting the Deca 
logue at Nablus? which some ascribe to A. D. 546, and in the letters as given from 
‘MSS. by Gesenius. The Samaritans and their alphabet are but little drift in one 
of the eddies of the waves that have so long surged in Syria. The detritus is much 
mixed and abraded, but the people have not been destitute of taste and painstak- 
ing in using and preserving what the wrecking has left to them. Their preten- 
sions are now but a phase of the loss of national memory. The vaunted MSS. 
‘cannot probably be older than the eleventh Christian century. 

Lastly. In the fourth class stand the modern Hebrew letters. Of ancient 
Hebrew relics there are the recently discovered inscription in the conduit of 
loam, which is evidently quite primitive, and some small carvings on stone 
‘which de Vogue ascribes to centuries VII. and VI. B.C. Of assured Israelite 
relics older than the Maceabean period we have in fact scarcely anything. Of 
‘coins of the second and first centuries B. C. there are many. Of small inscriptions 
of the Christian era there is a trifling number. Of inscribed bowls from Baby- 
Ionia there are several dating between the third and seventh Christian centuri 
‘There are scattered in the world many medals professing to be ancient Hebrew 
coins, on which the letters are of modern Hebrew style, and of course they are 
‘worthless. Indeed they are now repeatedly multiplied by galvanic processes, some- 
times in copper from silver and back from copper to silver. Perhaps, because it 
hhas been so much an object of interest, the Hebrew alphabet has been much 
the subject of misconception and unsustained pretension. Fry's “* Pantographia,”” 
along with much palmographical matter publishes seventeen styles of the Hebrew 











1 Dr. Rosenmucllr in the Zetschrittd.D. M. G, for 18 gives the alphabet of this MS. which is 
almost identionl with that of aS. of the eloventh Christan century which fs inthe Royal Libra~ 
17 at Parl, and of which «facsimiles published in Sylvester's Paleographle Vatvereelle. 

"The k, m,n and p have plainly the connocting lower lino which originated In the Syriac. ‘The 
x isin all Tespects Aramaic. ‘The sain and same aro soarcely recognizable as Semitic of any 
syle. ‘he has the lato peouliarity of standing above the ine. ‘The qoph is thoroughly Hebraic 
fof the modern type, ‘The tah is decidedly Syriao as on tho late potteres of Babylonia. 

‘This insertption Is given in Zaltchrift dD. M. G. tor 180, p. 27, and again in 180, p. 02, with 
extraordinary diference. 
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alphabet under the names of “Alphabet of Adam, Noah, ete.” ‘They are merely 
slight alterations of the modern Hebrew alphabet, and of no historical value. 
‘Joseph Hammer published in London in 1806 a small volume which professes to 
give an Arabic work of Ahmed Ben Abubekr Ben Wakshih, of A. D. 855, but in 
‘this volume only the Cufc is correct, and all the rest is imposture, 

‘Tho oldest Hebrew differs from other primitive Semitic alphabets only in its 
vav and teade, which, however, are evidently derived from the old sources of all. 
‘The few specimens which we have of the old Hebrew do not give us its gimd, 
teth, samekh, and pe. While on the coins of the Jews (B. C. 106 to A. D. 185), the 
letters are in the antique style, but with some tendency towards those forms which 
afterwards became distinctive in the Samaritan, there appear in all other Hebrew 
relies after the Christian era the peculiarities of modern Hebrew letters. ‘The 
‘same modifications which constitute the distinctiveness of the Kstranghelo Syriac, 
and also to some extent of the Nabathean, were made very considerably in the 
Hebrew. Indeed Hebrew and Estranghelo, in their essential outlines, can be 
written so as to differ very little. ‘The Hebrew like the Syriac and Arabic has 
opened and flattened the loops and angles of 5, 7,,5, 3, J, D,and". It has 
adopted as characteristics the heavy topand base lines, Dut if these are made thin, 
and only their outlines are retained, nearly all its letters are essentially Syriac 
forms. It has in its letters adopted as essential elements the Syriae ligamental 
lines of 3, 3, 3, D and ¥ and owes its use of two forms of 37, 9D, 3}s D6) and 

to their development in the Syriacand Nabathean,from which itadopted them 
in the development period when connected and separated forms were both in use, 
and when the use of ligaments was governed by taste, convenience or skill. 

In more modern times, writers of Hebrew have adopted styles which are called 
Seript and Rabbinical letters. ‘These, although somewhat abbreviated, and usual- 
ly written small, are still separated or majuscule letters. One style of these is 
‘made familiar by Hebrew grammars, but many other varieties are used in Europe, 
and probably others elsewhere. 

‘The Hebrew alphabet, like all others, isa reflection of the national history. It 
Indicates, as the characteristic of national history during the period of its devel- 
opment, limited area, Spriae surroundings, a strong Chaldaic impress, a literary r- 
vival under influences of Greek and Roman taste before the development of 
European minuscule writing, then a loss of ethnical concentration and theological 
vigor, after which the old things became embalmed in veneration. 





1 Bathorn’s “Alphabete™ gives four varieties. Prof. Twch in 17, {a his took “‘entamen de 
Varlis Codieum Hebratcorum,” gave fourtocn varltie, tut nine of these are neatly identi 
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ON “INTERMEDIATE SYLLABLES.” 
By B, Fersenruan, Pa D., 
Chloago. 


1. “Questions about the Intermediate Syllable arise in the minds of all begin 
ners whose attention as once been called to the subject."—Thus Prof. Dodd 
‘commences his learned paper in the frst number of this Monthly. But right here 
it may be questioned whether the special attention of beginners ought tobe called 
‘to such phonological niceties which affect neither Hebrew orthography nor He- 
‘brew grammar proper, and which do not at all affect the sense and meaning of 
words and sentences. Of course, where the etymological composition of a word is 
to be exhibited, the word must be divided accordingly. In Hebrew, however, this 
‘can never be the purpose of syllabication. If with reference to Hebrew we raise 
such questions, it can only be for the purpose of showing the pronunciation, which 
{s supposed to be correct, or, in some eases, for the purpose of deciding whether a 
Dighésh-lene should be employed, or should be omitted, in a following aspirate 
(ADITAD. But whose ear is so fine that he can distinguish, whether a reader 
‘or speaker enounces formal or formal? Who makes, in reading Hebrew, an 
audible or otherwise perceptible distinction between Mir-mdr and Mi-x'mdr? In 
reality, it makes, in the majority of cases, no difference whether we read the syl- 
lables, so happily designated by Dr. Dodd as intermediate, in the manner indicat- 
ed by ‘the learned Professor, or whether we do not so. We perceive no difference 
in fluent reading between q\t-16 and ql-tla (Imp. Qil). As to the orthography 
and meaning, there is, a8 said above, no difference and no difficulty whatever. 

2. But if we wish to be perfectly accurate, what is the proper syllabication, 
‘tela, or qf-f14? ‘The surest and easiest way to reach an answer is, to go by an- 
alogy. Let us take a verb whose third radical letter is an aspirate, and see how 
the corresponding form sounds. We find then: 95354/, the 3 being raphé, i. 
being without a Dighésh-lene, the word is to be read thus: shi-kh‘bhd; similarly: 
ridhrphé, &e. Consequently we must likewise syllabify : qJ-t10; though the first 
syllable has a short vowel and is unaccented. 

'8. In the foregoing lines we had as examples verbs in the Imperative Qil. Let 
us select now words of another class,—Infinitives with one of the inseparable pre- 
positions (593) prefixed. How have we to syllabify -—biq-01, kg-t0l, Iiq-t01? 
or: b-q'tal, Ri-q*tal, Ieq'gl? We apply the same process. We look for a verb 
‘whose second radical is one of the aspirates. We find 9533, 5539, with the 5 


raphé; but $599, with the 5 Daghésh-lene, We find similarly 3AD3, 35Y, 
and likewise 4{BD9, IW, ke. We would therefore also syllabify: bl-a'tél, 
kX.q'ol, and—Iiq-ial. "And thus, in order to be very accurate we would sylabify : 
bi-sh‘nith, &c., in accordance with the readings: bi-dh‘bhitr, bi-s‘phiith, &c. 

44. Let us proceed yet a litte further in collecting examples before we venture 
‘upon laying down general rules; for thereby we follow the true Baconian induct 
{ve method. In the words "3773, "BP (the construct of QYDTD, O"BP)vare the 
first syllables closed ones, or iniermediate” ones? As'we find 4539, °°, 
9950.99}! "S974 2 with no Dighésh in the third letter, we must conclude 
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that in all these words the first syllables are the so-called intermediate syllables 
(therefore: ki-rimé, &e.)- 

5, Forsimilar considerations we must read Yits-hiq, and not Vi-ts*hla, since in 
‘the name (7}}5} (which is of the same grammatical construction, and which we 
take as our model) the third letter (Jy) has a Dighésh, and the preceding letter 
closes a syllable, We syllabify: MYbh-tih, in analogy with midh-bir; "Ml-man, 
‘anya, &e,, in analogy with qir-bin, &e. 

6. Have we now, after all these examples, suflcfent material upon whieh to 
dbase general rales, according to which we may say, In this ease the unaccented 
syllable with a short vowel is closed, and in that ease it is intermediate? Upon 
first thought it may seem so. If we ate satisfied with the knowledge of the facts, 
‘and if we do not desire to rack our minds to find the deeper reasons for them, We 
might say, Let us open our Hebrew Bible, and let us compare analogous word- 
forms containing one of the letters 7"DI733; let us, in doubtful cases, see 
whether a Méthijgh will indicate to us how to divide the word properly. But when 
‘once we become engaged in such research, we shall soon find that we stand npon 
slippery ground, and that even our Massoretic text, which, as such, is in general 
almost beyond any doubt and dispute, leaves us quite at a loss as to Méthighs. 
Daghésh-lones, Miqaéphs, and other such points of minor importance. The most 
‘careful editors of the Bible, scholars who have thoroughly studied the whole field 
of the Massorah, have had to admit this. At the end of the so-called Rabbinical 
Bibles there are to be found several folio pages full of “ Different Readings by Ben- 
‘Asher and Ben-Naphtali,” and also several pages full of “Different readings by 
‘the Madinah (an Eastern, or Babylonian, school of Massorites) aud Ma’arbaé (® 
‘Western, or Palestinian sehool of Massorites).” ‘The differences of the last named 
schools concern then and now the consonant-text. ‘The Madinabé and Ma’arbaé 
disagree among other points also in a considerable number of cases in regard to 
full of defective spelling of the words, and the like. But Ben-Asher and Ben- 
‘Naphtali differ mostly in regard to M&thighs, Miiqgéphs, accent-signs, Daghéshes, 
‘Ke. We select at random some of such different readings, in which the one de- 
‘mands an intermediate, and the other a closed syllable. In Gen. xxx1t., 18, Ben- 
Asher reads WD? (yt-phiehiesrkha) and Ben-Naphtali reads W735) (yiph-ek- 
Shekha); in Gen. xt, 80, Bon-Asher reads OYT1D3, and Ben-Naphtali 
DYSDD with a Mathigh at thesideof the Kiph} im Ex. vi,27, Ben-Asher reads 


DSTA, and Beu-Naphtalt pron (Gn both these readings the 19 has not 


‘the Dagh@sh-forte which would be required by a well known general grammatical 
rule, and this is also one of the many Massoretic curiosities); in Num. xx1.,4, Ben- 


“Asher reads 9509, and Ben-Naphtali 3305; in 1 Sam. 20x11. 19, Ben-Asher 
YAH, and Ben-Naphtali 3595 in Ps. x11x., 15, Ben-Asher reads FiNw/, and 
Ben-Naphtali Sxw/9s hid. uxxx., 11, Ben-Asher YN, Ben-Naphtalt! TNs 
Thid., xovt, 11, Ben-Asher DY"Y, Beu-Naphtali DW. Te woul be easy to 


multiply largely these selections. 

7. Besides these different readings of Ben-Asher and Ben Naphtali we shall 
find reoords of such and similar disagreements in other places. Any one who ex- 
amines either the marginal or the larger Massorah ; or who opens such more or 
ess minute Massoretical commentaries and annotations as the 'lEn Haqgoré by 
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Jequthiel Hakkkohen ben Jehuda (¥'977), or the Or Tora by Menalem de Lonzano, 
or the Minbath Shay by Solomon Norzi, or the Tigqun Sophrtim by Solomon Dub- 
no, and numerous other works; or who peruses some of the very large number of 
works, or parts of works, on Niqgudh by the Jewish grammarians since the days 
of Juda Hayyug down to W. Heldenheim and §. D. Luzzatto; or who takes 
cognizance of the hundreds of different readings in the manuscripts col- 
lected by Kennicott, De Rossi, Firkovitsch, and others,—will soon conclude 
‘that: we shall hardly be able to lay down general rules for these nice points 
of Hebrew phonology, covering all eases. It is true that in the Infinitive Qil 
‘with a prefixed Limédh the first syllable is mostly a closed one, as Prof. Dodd 
has already noticed. But he himself remarks also that “exceptions will be 
found;” and how many! Thus the Infinitive NOY‘ is found three times in 
the Bible, viz., in Num. rv., 28; vint., 24; and in Isa. xxxr.,4, On the last 
named place the marginal Massorah remarks: 59 NW) WIT MINN 1". 
‘There is no other NY extant like this, in which the letter has a Daghésh, 
in the other two passages the 5 is riphé. 

So we find that the second radical lettar is also raphé in the words vanyy 
PONV) (der. 1. 10), and so it is in some other instances of words ofthis class, 

‘As some other examples of irregularities we note: Jy (Gen. Xxxv.,22), 
“DID (Jer. xvut., 2), where we should have expected to find 753 and 7515. 
‘We note furthermore: "O17 in the editions of the Psalms by the painstaking 
‘Massoretical scholars W. Heidenhsim, 8. Baer, and others, while the same editors 
have constantly and uniformly ‘3. Hi-g'dhé, or Hig-dé? It deserves to be 
noticed that even W. Heidenheim, accurate as he was in such matters of punctu- 
ation, seems not to have been certain which was correct. In his several editions 
of the Pentateuch to which the Haphyaroth (the pericopes from the prophetical 
books read in the Synagogues) are added, chap. xt. of Isaiah appears as Haph- 
tarah to Section Nitzzabhim, and there the learned editor has the following foot- 
note: 

#51, thus the word is found in ancient manuscripts the Héth witha MUthiigh 
andthe Daléth raphé; and so it is in all other places where this word occurs. 
—And yet in his editions of the Psalms Heidenheim has constantly "1041! 

‘We may in this connection further mention that, according to the Massorah, 
in the words MY5I, FYB, wherever they are found in the Bible, the p is 
without the Dighésh. The Dighésh is also omitted after the article in such 
words as3 7577, TIOBT, OY TST, NWI, MIND, Ow, OID 
&., &6. Have we now in the first syllable of these words in place of acute 
syllables “intermediate syllables"? 

‘A noteworthy difference in punctuation we find in the word DOI. In 
Ex.1,11 the word reads ODDY (Riim-s%3), and in Gen. xzvir., 14; Bx. 
xu, 8%} Num, socxnr,, 85 it reads DD‘QY (Ré-m'yés). Aden Ezra, and 
others, have in consideration of these discrepancies expressed the opinion that 
there must have been two DDDY in Egypt. 

8. We are totally at a loss concerning the proper reading when we meet 
certain proper nouns, for which we cannot easily find parallel forms, and in 
which no aspirate is contained, which might give us a clue as to the correct 
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reading. We know well enough how to syllabity Dy? (Ruth, 4) = Or-pal 
PSPT st. ox., 1) = Disrphdn, But how is st with ALDY and NYDN (Gen. 
Xut,, 45)? Shall we read Tsi-phenlth, ‘A-s‘nlith? Or Tsbph-ntith, ‘Op-nith? 
According to Norzi, the Methégh appearing under these words in most of the 
‘ditions is not undisputed. And now who shall decide? 

9. We have thus far spoken of uncertainties in our Massoretic text, and 
have referred to the records of different readings, to discrepancies in the man- 
useripts, &e. But this is not all. Within the last forty years old Bible man- 
useripts have been discovered in the Crimea and elsewhere in the Orient which 
have a system of punctuation quite at variance in form, position, &e., from 
‘the system we possess. We have the Palestinian or the Tiberias punctuation. ‘The 
newly discovered system is, in distinction from ours, called the Babylonian or As- 
syzian punctuation. In 1844 a fac-simile of a part of an Odessa MS., containing the 
book of Habakkuk, was published by Pinner. And by this publication know!- 
‘edge of that strange ancient punctuation reached for the frst time the Semitic 
scholars of Western Europe and America. Since then Prof. Strack and others 
have published in facsimile larger parts of these ancient MSS. with the “As- 
syrian” pointing. If we now compare the readings preserved in these MSS. 
with our Massoretic readings, we shall also be forced to the conclusion that in 
‘4 number of less important points our text is an uncertain one. 

10. After this digression we return tothe subject of “ Intermediate Syllables.” 
‘The books lay it down as a rule that an unaecented open syllable can never have 
short vowel. But in reality we meet quite a number of words which do not ac- 
‘cord with this rule, and we are embarrassed. How is this? we ask. Do we not 
read mi-l4khé, dt-bh'rd, W-q'ta? Are here not unaccented open syllables with short 
vowels? Grammatians answer in various ways. Some say, the first syllables in 
‘hese words must not be taken as open syllables; they are half-open, or, as others 
call them, half-elosed, or, as Prof. Dodd calls them, intermediate syllables. Ges- 
‘nius evades the difficulty in another way; he says, the Shvi on the boundary line of 
‘the two syllables is neither a silent nora vocal Sheva: itis a Shrva medium. ‘The 
Jewish grammarian Solomon Hanau, who lived in the first half of the eighteenth 
‘eontury, and who was very prolife author of meritorious grammatical works, ex- 
plained the diiculty by another theory. He said that the Pxttiths, the Séghdls, the 
Hirégs, the Qamtts-hatiphs, &e., in the syllables under consideration are in reality 
siot short vowels; they stand where strictly Sh-va should stand ; and he gave them 
‘special name, he called them [9D MYYNIN; light vowels. So, e. g., he said, 
9b, a derivative of 2919, should property be *3}91, but this being a phonetic 
impossibility the first Shiva becomes a T'nd's qillah, and in this case a Pituth is 
Inserted ; PY is derived from wp, and should realy be $99, but inthis case 
too the first Sh'va had to be eliminated, and a'T’nd's qillah, here a Hiréa, took its 
place. Ben-Zee, the author of the Tulmudh Lrshon biri, aevepted the theory of 
'S. Hanau. Others, equally eminent or more eminent as grammarians, would not 
‘adopt this theory. 

11, But rather than subscribe to any of these and similar explanations it 
‘would probably be better to go back to those theories of Hebrew vowelsand Hebrew 
syllabication prevailing among the Sephardic grammarians in ante-Qimbi times, 
say before the year 1200. They did not speak of long vowels and short 
vowels; thy did not teach that any Shiva occurring after a Qaméts, or af 
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ter a Holém, or a Shiiréq, or a Tséré, or a Hiréq with a Yodh, must be a 
vocal Sheva, &c. In accordance with the actual facts of that Semitic language, 
they taught that the Hebrew possesses three frmdamental vowels (Abw'-Walid, 
in his Risflat et-Taqrib—recently published in the Opyeuls dAbow'- Walid, by 
J. & HT, Derenbourg, Paris, 1880—calls these prinetpal vowels Shureq, Hitig, 
Pathah; Juda Hallevi, in his book Cusari, calls them Qamotz, Pthiha, 
Shebher; Aben Ezra, in his book ‘Tyahoth, has for these fundamental 
vowels the names: Holem, Hitiq, Pathal-gadhol ; others have other names 
for them). By a process of subdivision the ancient grammarians eame then to 
enumerate seven vowels. ‘They called them the seven kings (D'D9%), and the 
Shivd they called the servant (77). In regard to vocal Shrvd and silent Sheva 
they differed also from more modem grammarians. Aben Ezra did not divide the 
word "p/P into the two syllables té-sh-bhi, as we do, but he said that the word 
‘had to be read, tésh-bhi; and in the above-mentioned book Teahoth he called the 
great Hebrew post Solomon ben Gabirol to account for his dissolving, in one of 
his hymus, the word ‘pif into a 'T'na’s and a Yathedh (i-e.into a syllable with- 
out, and one with a voeal Shvva). With the three Qimbj’s (Joseph and his two 
‘sons: Moses and David) a new period commenced in the history of the science of 
Hebrew Grammar. The Qiu’s lived in the Provence, among Christians, who 
spoke a Romance dialect, and whose better classes cultivated the study of the 
Latin, Arabic the Qimhis did not understand, as their Jewish bretbren on the 
other side of the Pyrenees did, who lived among Arabic-speaking Moors. In- 
fluenced by the Latin and the Provencale, and partly guided by the pattern of 
Latin Grammar, Joseph Qinhi, and after him his sons, reconstructed the Hebrew 
grammar upon a new basis. While the Sephardic Jews had formed their gram- 
matical system after the Arabic grammar (and they were right in this, for the 
central Semitic Hebrew is certainly more closely connected with the Southern 
Semitic Arabian Language than itis with the Latin), the Qimbi’s began a new 
departure in Hebrew grammar. In doing so they imitated, consciously or uncon. 
sclously, the system of Latin Grammar in as far as it was feasible. ‘They knew 
‘that Latin had five vowels which were either long or short, and also long and short 
syllables, &e,, and so they carried corresponding theories over into the Hebrew. 
‘Was a real progress in Hebrew philology effected thereby? ‘There are many now 
‘who doubt this. But be this as it may, so much is certain, that Qimbic influences 
‘were soon widely felt, and Qimbic grammatical doctrines were soon generally 
taught and are still taught and still adhered to in our present age. 

12, Concerning the uncertainties and doubtful readings of the Massoretic 
text we would advance yet some additional remarks, before we conelude. ‘These 
uncertainties, numerous as they are, are after all but the exceptions, and con- 
cem mostly such unimportant matters as Miqqaph, or Méthégh, or Daghésh- 
Tene, and the like. In the main, the Massoretic text is, as such, above dispute, 
‘and is, critically considered, a good text. But how must we explain its many 
puzaling peculiarities? Why is there here the spelling of a word “full” and 
{in another place “defective”? Why is there here a Mithégh, and there, none? 
‘Why is there here a Ménih, and in another verse of the same grammatical 
construction, instead thereof a Mérka? Such questions can be asked almost 
‘without number. It seems to me that the most correct answer to these ques- 
tions lies in the statement that the Massorites and Naqdanim came to their 
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final conclusions jiraly, by retaining the text which they found in the majority 
of the manuseripts before them, and which they copied most serupulously and 
faithfully. ‘There is an old historical tradition, that the Massorites, when 
they had three manuscripts, before them, of which two agreed and one dist 
greed, accepted the reading of the two. (Jerus. Twanith rv., 2; Soph'tim 
vi. 4; &e,). Sezondly, when the manuscripts left them. in doubt, or when 
‘those of them who acted as Nagdanim were about to add their diacrit- 
foal points, vowel-signs, accentsigns, and it was found that traditions in 
this regard had become beclouded, then they made their conclusions accord- 
ing to their own rational considerations and best judgment. Here and there 
‘they may have been led by deeper considerations here and there they may 
have punetuated the text so as to harmonize it with the halachic or hagadic 
teachings of their times. But as to Miqqéph, Méthégh, and Daghish-lene, ac 
ident inay have guided the pens of the earlier prnetators almost everywhere. 
Tt was with them, as it is with us. We often write a comma, where we just, 
as well make a semicolon; we often put an exclamation point, were we just 
as well might omit it. And yet in a few instances the punctators may have 
had their well-weighed reasons for their seeming abmormities. They may, in 
some places, have put in a Miiqgéph, or omitted a Dagh@sh-lene, for reasons 
Which to them may have appeared as exceedingly Important. We give here 
one or two examples. In Ps. 11, 12 the words 7J"P are brought into a 
loser connection by a Miqgéph. Jaltinek (in_his Beth Hammidhrash Vol. V. 
p. XILE) suggests that this little Miqqaph was a protest of the Massorites 
‘against the messianic conception of the verse by the Christian Fathers,” who 
translated 93 by “son”; in order now to have it distinctly understood that, 
719 is but an adverbial addition to ypy73, and that it should be translated by 
“purely,” a Nagdan put between the two words that ‘small dash, Miqqéph. 
11 the first Kiph im the first FIDI95~29 is raphé, and the Ast 
Kiph in the second 775195 1% has a Daghésh-lono. ‘This insignifieant Dahesh 
‘was considered already Tundreds of years ago as being ‘tendenciia,” i.e. a8 
having a well considered purpose. Some Rabbis of the later Middle Ages were 
‘of the opinion that the Daghdsh was inserted with the following intention. If 
tthe Kiph would be siphé, a reader or listener would be reminded, by the very 
sound of the words, of that idol-worshiper Micah, who is spoken of in Judges 
XVite, and this had to be prevented. Geiger (Urschrift p. 298) gives another 
and a more plausible reason for this Dighish, But as this article has become 
longer than the writer intended it should be, we merely refer those interested 
lo Geiger’s work which Is easily enough accessible, 
‘Olker points might have been noticed, but the lack of space forbids. 
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> CONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 

NY Verbs: First Person, Sing., Impf. Qal.—Davidson in his explanation of 
this form says that the §§ of the preformative is dropped.t ‘Thisis surely incorrect 
‘and to show how plainly he is in error, we suggest the following considerations : 

1. That which causes these verbs to take on thelr leading peculiarity is the 
‘weakness of N as a consonant, and its tendeney to quiesce in a preceding vowel- 
sound, The weakness of when it is the frst radical may be quite fully illus- 
trated. 

& Ina verb prim. rad. Xt, which is not constantly of this class, but, whuose 
at times retains its consonantal character. {HN in the impf. Qil, is sometimes 
TAN, oftener, however, IFN; in which latter form the NX quiesces in the preced- 
ing 6. To this might be added 7MN, which shows in one place FANN? 

b. ‘There are not a few instances in which a first radical $f has been dropped 
from the written form of the impf. Qil, 2nd and rd persons. ‘The verbs fully 
ND furnish the following: y3h19 FSH from DNs NAM (for 3A) from 
TISNs DAY from DN. Other verbs give us EO)" E]DAY from HON ENP 
ANIA} and NM" from tN, TAN and ANN. 

‘The derived conjugations show at least two instances in verbs N’“D, in 
which the radical Nf has ceased to be written. 51977 for SYQNFT'* and, DDIN-* 
According to Gesenius we might here ada $3)"; but this Fuerst denies. Of 
verbs not regularly 5, but having X{ as the firstradical, we have a number of in- 
stances in which the § has been elided in the derived conjugations.15 

‘These instances sulice to prove the weakness of as a rst radical after a pre 
formative. X preformative shows no such weakness; indeed its very character 
and office as preformative give it firmness. Davidson's explanation is against 
the characteristic firmness of preformatives and the characteristic weakness of N 
as a frst radical preceded by a preformative. 

2, Ifhis explanation were the true one we should experience not alittle aiti- 
culty in accounting for the vocalization of the remaining N. We can hardly say 
‘hat the vowel preceding it, that of the preformative, has been given it; for this 
would seem to be without analogy. 

8. The testimony of the cognate languages is in favor of our view, that the 
radical §¥ has been elided. Not to mention the Chaldee, it is notably true that the 
Samaritan verbs of the corresponding class eeryfrenuently reject this consonant. 
‘The Syriac, as in jl, gives a form which is to be similarly explained? In 
Arabic, for a syllable Whose typical form is orthographically analogous to that of 
‘the syllable under discussion, there is found, in old MSS., an intermediate orthog- 
raphy which shows quite plainly how the contrasted form was developed. Thus 


conj. IV. of Fs to surpass; for ifn is to be seen ait (in old MSS.) but reg- 


ularly ae 
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In viow of the above considerations, there is surely no sufficient reason for as- 
suming that the preformative N is dropped in the Ist pers., sing., impf., Qu of 
the ND verbs. On the contrary, we should hold with most authorities.) that 
the radieal N is elided. 

‘The fuller explanation of this form requires more than the above, ‘The 
first person is to be carefully distinguished from the second and third; for the steps 
in its development are not the same as those in the forms of the other person: 
Quite another law obtains here, that of the dissimilation of the initial and final 
sounds of the syllable? By reason of this the X as the closing sound was drop- 
ped, and the preformative, being in an open syllable, was lengthened to and 
this latter obscured to 0. ‘These changes must have taken place very early, —an- 
terior, it would seem, to the development of the Shry& mobile? and of the tendency 
to the deflection of i to § under NY, both of which characterize the Hebrew and 
Aramaic branches, Indeed it is probable that in this form of the verbs N"D, the 
radical was never heard in the Hebrew and, eonsequently, was not written, 

0. O. Furrcnen, 








EDITORIAL QOTES.< 


Professor Strack’s article on “Books for the study of the Neo-Hebraie Lan- 
mage” comes in quite opportunely. Many requests have been received by the 
American editor for just sich information. ‘These requests betoken an interest in 
this department of Hebrew study. Attention is invited to the eare with which 
‘the edition, the number of pages, and the characterof each book ate given, May not 
American scholars learn much from the painstaking accuracy in matters of detail, 
which characterizes German scholars? For the translation of Dr. Sttack’s MS. 
wwe are indebted to Rev. 0. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, II. 





‘The study of alphabets is a distinct department of study, and one full of inter- 
est and importance. Not many Amerieans have gone into itvery deeply. Among 
others may be mentioned the names of Dr. W.IT. Ward, editor of Te Jndependent, 
and Dr. J. B. Peters, of New York. Prof. Clarke, the author of the artiete on this 
subject in the present issue, has made ita life-long study. Only a few are in 
‘position to criticize his results. Certainly all will enjoy this most readable 
auticle. ‘The tables which accompany it have been prepared at great expense. 
‘This article together with one published in The Old Testament Student, Vol. IT, 
No. 10, will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 


‘The article of Dr. Felsenthal on “ Intermediate Syllables,” is possibly more 
teresting and valuable for the information which it contains on ‘Textual Criticism, 
than for what is said on the subject proper. After the careful handling of the 
theme here given, one must recognize that there is, to a great extent, lack of uni- 
formity in the occurrence of such syllables. But with the following words from 





"8, for Instance, Bckel!'s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. (Curtiss) 488,124; and Gesontus Gram. 
20 ed, an Strack, Hebraclche Gram. (Peterman series) (toe. 2 Foran ingenious application 
‘of this law to another and quite dimeutt question in Hebrew, seo OLD Tusannnz STUDRT, Vol. 
1, p28 2 Against this vow, see Diokell’s Outlines of Hebrew Gram. Curtiss) #2 
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‘letter written by Dr. F. we cannot entirely agree: “What progress would be 
made by a German or a Frenchman beginning to leam English, if this beginner 
Were to waste his time by thoroughly studying such questions as whether we should 
syllabity rising or rising? Labra-dor ox Lalraedor? Life is short, and Hebrew 
philology is long. Other more important matters claim our time and attention, 
‘nd therefore our time must not be taken up to ‘anich by such fruitless disens. 
sions.” 

‘There is some foree in this; but would not the same objection hol@ against all 
tatters of detall which were not of immediate practical importance ? Nov, 
whatever may be said of the undesirableness of instructing beginners in the 
minute detalls and exceptions of etymology and syntax, the questions of orthog. 
raphy sustain a different relation to his progress, It is nbsottely essential to any 
respectable knowledge of the language that a person should be able to pronounce 
Itwith care and accuracy. That student who pronounces Tlebrew without an 
Inteligent understanding of the use of Dighésh-lone, pronounces neither easily 
hor accurately. And an intelligent understanding of Daghésh-lene eannot exist 
without a knowledge of the so-called intermediate or haltopen syllable. Again, 
ow much scientite interest isa student to be supposed to have who, when he has 
been taught that simple or open) syllables, when tnaccented, must have. long 
vowels, and that a voeal Sha eannot be found under the final consonant of a sy 
Jable, will pass such words as i, YTB. ete, without a question? ‘That tho 
same word is written differently by different authors, or eopied differently in ait. 
ferent texts, is only a greater reason why the matter should be explained to the 
beginner, as soon as a suficient number of instances have occurred to eall his at, 
tention closely tit. So frequentis the oecurrence of words containing this syllable, 
and 0 peculiar is t in view of the roles ordinarily laid down by grammarians, 
that very soon, in our opinion, should the student be taught its use. An average 
student, who has studied Hebrew two weeks, ought to be able tn master the subs 
fect in an how's study. 














In anotice of MeBRatca, published in The Nation (April 10th), there occur 
several statements to which it seems desirable to refer. Certainly the first num. 
ber of the Journal contains nothing to eause any careful reader to suppose that it 
‘was “ mainly intended for the benefit of a school for the study of Hebrew by cor- 
Yespondence.” Nothing has been published to this effect, nor does the material 
contained in the journal go to show this. It is true that the members of this 
School are required to subscribe for it, and it is equally true that without their 
Support the journal could not be published. That, however, the above statement 
is incorrect will be seen 1) from the fact that for the members of this school a 
Special Supplement is issued each month, which is not sent to other subseribers, 
‘and 2) from the wide scope of the journal, and the aims sought to be accomplished 
Uy its publication, as announced in the frst number. 

‘The statement that the number under review “ embraces some original matter 
of merit beside some notices copied from hooks and periodicals,” seems a little 
Unfair in view of the fact that of twenty-four pages, two contained selections, 
‘and the remaining twenty-two, original matter, 

If it Js supposed that in America a journal of this nature can, at once, rank 
‘with similar German periodicals, there will be a measure of disappointment. As 
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‘a matter of fact, the public sentiment in reference to this kind of literature is yet 
to be formed. Can this be done in a month, or in a year ? 

‘The editors of Hepnarca understand that it eannot immediately be made 
all that they desire. ‘Time is needed to develop an interest, and togineite men to 
investigation in this department of study. Much lias already been done. ‘The 
“much” is, however, little, when compared with what yet remains, Txeeatca 
needs the encouragement and support of all men interested in the higher lines of 
study. It is an undertaking beset with almost insuperable didiculties. Is it 
worthy of help? Does it deserve aid? If s0, let this help be given. And, it 
may be added, the time for rendering aid is the present. A good word, a sul- 
seription-fee is of far more value now than at any future time. If the Jourmal 
sncceeds, help given later, though desirable, will not be so necessary. If the 
journal fails, such assistance will be valueless. 





A uniform method of transliterating Mebrew words is desirable. No two 
grammarians agree exactly in the signs adopted. The following has been the sys- 
tem of the managing editor. For this system special type has been east. ‘That it 
might be improved in some respects is probable. ¥ might better be transliterated 
by e with cedilla, Other minor changes might easily be suggested. ‘The system 
will be accepted, however, as upon the whole satisfactory. Contributors, unless 
‘they distinctly express a desire to the contrary, will understand that this system 
will be employed in Husratca. ‘They are requested to conform, as far as possi- 
le, to this system in preparing articles. 











CONSONANTS. 
ee Tams lft EN” oll coe 
2th to. [op om po 
5. th n an) ay dee r 
a gh db t D 8 v 8 
a og i oy | pos yooh 
"i dh ae) kh OP) ph n th 
+ a BE) k ) p n t 
moh 

VOWELS. 
Onttoaty ong. ‘Tonctons. short. ae 
mer eres ie ia hae 
- > 1 . 
PR: | eit ‘ 
= é > & | & ¥ 
y 6 See | % 





Diphthongal =, as in TWYI, 6 
The originally long vowels are always marked with (*) aud the tone-long with (") 
whether the writing in Hebrew be full or defective, 
The following forms are enclosed in parenthesis. 
(1) Quiescent 8 and F7. [Quiescent } and ? are regarded as expressed in the 
vowel] 
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(2) Pxttah-furtive and the helping pittih in the Perf.2 f.s, of verbs “) guttural 
(3) Letters retained simply for orthographical reasons, as Yin 20. 
‘The syllable-divider is not represented. 
‘Miqgéph is represented by +. 
‘The transliteration of Zeph. 11, 8 furnishes an example of nearly every form, 
Wa-khén ike-kaHt n?iim-+y"hd-va(h) 
Vy6m qi-mt Mh 
Ki mish-pi-tt 1&"soph g6-yim 
Keqd-bhetst mim-la-Khoth 
Vsh-pakh “1¢-hém 2'mt 
kal htrdn "ip-pt 
Kt bee hi 
te/EKhal ko hi-aet, 
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GESENIUS? LEXICON." 





‘The last two editions of this standard work have been prepared by the Dorpat, 
Professors Milan and Volek. ‘The changes introduced in the first of their edi- 
tions (the eighth in the whole series) were characterized by Prof. Robertson Smith. 
as *‘not all of them improvements.” Dissatisfaction has been more pronounced 
sinee the appearance of the last—ninth—edition, Fitst Professor Siegfried devotes 
over nine columns of the Theol. Literaturzeitung to the subject and then Lagarde 
‘occupies a whole number of the Goettingische Gelebrte Anzeigen with it. A comical 
‘tum is given to the procedure by the protest of the editors in reply to Siegfried, 
which protest amounts only to the assurance that they must express their indigna- 
tion at his strictures. A dignified silence would have been better for them. 

‘The influence of party feeling is probably to be taken into account in judging: 
such a controversy. The Dorpat theologians are conservative Lutherans of the 
school of von Hofmann. ‘Their crities are pronounced liberals. Gesenius himself 
‘was a rationalist,and Messrs. Siegfried and Lagarde feel that his great work ought 
not to receive a color which its author would not have given it. In this they are 
to some extent correct. Gesenius’ own work, which has been acceptable to two 
generations of scholars of all shades of opinions, shows how little one’s theological 
standpoint need interfere with his critical and linguistic study. Until we come to 
a Diblico-thenlogieal lexicon of the Old ‘Testament, there should be no reason to in- 
quire into the theological views of our lexicographers. If then 3fiihlaw and 
‘Volek have been one-sided it is a mistake, A biblico-theological lexicon seems 
far away in the future, 

‘More serious is the charge made by Prof. Siegftied that the Massoretic text is 
not nsed by the authors in its most correct form, especially that Baer’s edition of 
Genesis, Psalms, ete., has not been consulted often enough. A lexicon of the 
‘Massoretie text should certainly be based on the Massora. If this text were faith- 





jesenfus (Wilhelm) Hebrnctaches und Chaldactsches Handwoorterbuch weber das Alte Teste: 
ment, Nounte vielfach umgoarbeltete Auflage von Prof. P. Muehlau und W. Volek. Lalpzig: 
B.C.W. Voge. 188i xIvi,978 pp. Largesvo. 
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fully used we should find less fault than the crities are disposed to do when they 
complain that Miihlaw and Volek neglected proposed emeudations of the text. 
‘Doubtless many stich emendations are needed and many that have heen suggested 
(especially when based on the versions) will be found acceptable. hut the space 
to which a hand-lexieon is restricted offers a bar to a full statement of such eoject- 
‘ures, Still in the ease of obscure words a brief reference to them would not be ot 
of place. 

‘That lack of space can hardly be pleaded for the partial consideration of {ese 
proposed cluanges in the text is evident from the amount given up to doubtful ety- 
nologies. ‘The effort of the etymologistis here to trace all triliteral roots back to 

literals. ‘These biliterals are supposed first to expand in the JY“) form as it 
fhe example quoted by Lage, “9 from a supposed “79. So Far s0 good. 
‘There would be no objection if that were all. But when this same y) is made 
also the father of 81D, 77D. ADs TAD. DID. PAD, PAD NW, WD, WD. 
“V7, “V9'—then we begin to shake our heads, all the harder when we find twenty- 
four trliteral stems (some identical with those alzendy given) written in Arabic 
letters. In the first place, if we assume a monosyllabio stage for the Semitie 
language, itis hardly to be supposed that its single root “29 could Ihave been so 
produetive—rather it can hardly be supposed that there was such a paucity of 
monosyllables that each one had to expand into so many triliterals. In the 
second place, the reduction of meanings s0 varied to one primitive notion is a 
iatter of conjecture, and often violent conjecture at that. ‘Thirdly, the method 
is umeestain, Why should not P-¥D come from FP and PV from P|— especially 
in view of the fact that 2) is a servile letter in the stage of the language which we 
actually know ? But what is so largely a matter of eonjectuxe might as well be 
omitted. Fourthly, what is sefentifealy certain ought not all to be inchided in 
ahand-lexicon when its tendency is rather to bewilder than to help the student. 

‘The object of this article is not to reproduce individual criticisms or to defend 
them. Probably not all of them could be defended, and Lagarde shows himself 
as usual over-sensitive about neglect of his own publications. One or two inter- 
esting remarks may be quoted. 

DYIND cannot be the instrument with which one eats—the Semites have 
alway6 eaten with thefr fingers. 

JIN 1s derived from py to trample, But a wash-basin would break (Lagarde 
sys very rightly) if trampled upon, and it has never been oriental mamers to put 
either hands or feet into the basin. 

Op Is derived from SyyQ. Lagarde's Orientalia might at least have been men- 
Lioued. THis hypotiesis is that it comes from the root 7FON = to aspire. God 
tien isthe one to whom we aspire—the goal of life. 

“WD is originally the skin, the complexion. “ig73 therefore is to say something, 
which makes a man change color, i. e., to bring him good or bad news. 

‘The two notices from which this is drawn wil repay perusal. ‘They are found: 
‘Theologische Literaturzeitung 1888, Nov. 17 (No. 28), and Giittingische Gelehrte 
“Anarigen 1884, Apr. 1 (No.1). 
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THE SYLLABLES IN THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


By Hemsaxw L, Strack, Pu.D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 


Tt is not my purpose, at this place, to take part in the discussion on 
“Intermediate Syllables,” commenced by Professor Dodd and Rabbi Felsenthal, 
Dut, rather, merely to show how the whole subject of syllables in Hebrew ean be 
cleanly put forth for the beginner, so that he may be suficiently prepared for & 
real understanding of the various forms of the language. I hope that, through 
such a discussion of the various points that eome into play in the matter of 
syllables-in Hebrew, some light may also be thrown on what are called “ Inter- 
rmeiliate Syllables.” It will be clear, from what follows, why T make use of the 
technical term “ loosely-closed syllable” (lose geschlossene Silde). Right here may I 
bbe permitted to call the attention of the reader to the term “ opened syllables,” 
whlch, s0 far a8 T know, $8 a new term. For the purpose of getting better 
general view of the subject, I have almost entirely omitted all mention of 
exceptions. ‘The majority of exceptions are to be explained on the basis of 
euphony (ANID AINDNY, as the Jewish grammariaus say); because the 
sacred writings of the Old ‘Testament were, and still are, chanted in solemn 
zythm in the synagogues. I wish to add, further, that the following explanation is 
not contained in my Hebrew grammar and is, thus, an important addition to it. 

2A. Broneive of Syitanues—Every syllable, and hence, also, every 
word, must begin with a emsonant, that i, 

{a) Neither with a vowel (an exception is found only in 4 conjunctive, ¢. 9., 
2a. ON. FIN: 

‘Nozs.—efore labial the Babylonian sat of punetoation has, 

2B. Nor with two consonants, When the frst letter of a syable (or of a 
word) has no vowel of its own, then it receives shrwi mobile (ef, my grammar, 
5,0), and. in the case of YY" FF N Hath (25, ¢5 210, a 8). 

4C. CLose oF SYLLABLES.—Here we distinguish j 

L. Open syitabe, 1 syllables closing with a vowel, 4 YYD « « DPUAS 


WN + ABW (on 7 cf. 22, 0), ‘These syllables always have long vowels. 














ebrilsche Grammatik: mit Uebungsstuckon, Literatur und Vokebular, Zam 
‘Selbststudium und fuer den Unterriont, Von Hermann L. Stack, Karleruho und Lelpal: 
H. Router, New York: B. Westermann & Oo, Chisago: “American Publleation Society of 
Hebrew. xv, 16 pp. 2 Mark 70 pr. 
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Exceptions are found in the verbal suffixes (276, ¢)__ (int), in which the liquia 
can be regarded as virtually doubled. 

Nore.—Syllabls closing with W are eonldered open, 0 BP, but NED (ef. £106 2 

2D. Unaccented syllables, with long vowels, are open; the shiwé following 
‘them is the shew mobile, ¢ g., DPYDU shé-an'rim. 

BE. I. Closed Syllables, i-e.,those ending in aconsonant,¢.9-,9X9-p (second 
syllable). ‘They are called doubly closed, when the consonant closing the syllable 
4s followed by another consonant in the same word, ¢ 9. T}-¥ID (frst syllable), 
AADOP (second syllable). When the tvo consonants are the Sane, fe, when the 
vowel is followed by a consonant with a dighésh, this syllable is also called 
sharpened, ¢. ., ®BUIT (frst and second syllables). 

2. Unaceented closed syllables always have short vowels, eg. 9°29 
(Bret syllable), 7p) (Snst), OFDM wiyyaqtim (Sst, third), MED (Ast, third). 

2G. Unaccented syllables with short vowels are closed, ¢. ., OF710p) (Arst)- 

2H. In closed Penultima with tone, we find only the following vowels: 
(2) the tone-long vowels &, &, 5; hence neither § nor , nor the vowels naturally 
Jong, or long by contraction, namely, &, &, 3; (2) the short vowels &, &, ¢ d+ 
DIOP + « 1330. 

21. In closed Ultima with tone, any long vowel may occur; of the short 
vowels, sometimes the ¥, ¢.g., the two particles DN (if), DY (with), which, 
however, often (as is always done in the ease of ~[/9) becomes toneless when 
miiqgaph is used, and the form 3y) (272, n, e). 

Especially worthy of note are 

aK. UML. Phe Opencd Syllables, i e., syllables which realy close doubly, but 
{in which this is avoided by means of a helping-vowel. 

(1) At the end of words. An ordinary helping-vowel (exceptions, #11, (), 
generally S'gh8), but also (especially if the last, or next to the last syllable, is @ 
guttural) Piteah, ‘Then the vowel of the open syllable, if with tone, generally is 
lengthened, namely, § to 3, a8, ¢.9- WIP +» IT. « MIN, for addhsh, rhb, 
Bib; Tto Beg ADD « « YB for sph, shin’; &t6 Be. 94 9 « « PIs tor 
anil, 2k (cf. 227, 6, @). " 

IL. If the next to the last letter is a guttural, then i remains unchanged in. 
‘the open syllable, & gy WY3 (297, 4), YT + + ANDI (295, a), 9%) (272, m.«), 
hence short vowel. 

4ML In the apocopated imperfect of the verbs 77%, the lengthening of ¥to 
& frequently does not take place, cg. 939 for pig, 19" (6f #72, n. 7) 

aN. If the next to the last letter is», then Hiréq is used as a helping-vowel, 
Pittih is retained in open syllables, as, 6g. NY (228, @)s thus also in the sufi 
fomn 3). ¢. 94 TPrFON, your (fem.) Goa ” as also in the dual ending D 

40. (2) In the middle of words. ‘The first closing consonant, if it is a 
guttural, frequently, in order to ease the pronunciation, receives the hitéph 
corresponding to the preceding vowel; and, in this case, this vowel is not length- 
ened. Examples (in 10, «, 4); TIYZ to be divided F7-Y3, nk™r6. 

@P. ‘The vowel is also not lengthened, when, instead of the hatépb, 
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on account of a shwé following it, the corresponding short vowel is employed 
(ef. £5, ¢), 6.9.5 pst paral to be avid Spr vThEe-ads ory, 
first plural 129F7}, fo be divided 4-57 : 

4Q. IV. “Loosely-losed Syllables we call those which were originally followed 
dy a vowel, which, however, in accordance with the laws of etymology, (#21, c, 2, 
and 11, 2) fell away. ‘The “loose close” can be seen, from the fact that the 
letters "D572 remain aspirated. ‘The shrwd cannot be heard, and is not shwa 
mobile, Examples (in 411, ¢,2), 233, dual, with suffix, OVD), kin-phé-hém 
(224, 2), DID for milxkhim, suflx ODDS (227, 0); PDI: bor-bhs- 
thiptkh (134, ¢). In #11, de. ., “HOY, plural FUDYP, to be divided yiCkan-dha 
(268, ¢)5 e)DN2, plural DDN) (868, 9); TAPP, plural yp (268, 7). 

4R, Loosely closed are also those syllables which originated from the union of 
the prefixes 3. 3 9 with words whose first consonant had a shwa under it, e. . 
7379 (411,9,2), from WYTHK. Exceptions are found with 9 before the Inf. Qi 
(cf. £53, , where i3pb, from I3p-Hii (9) is mentioned). 

48. Very rately is a loosely closed syllable found where no vowel has been 
omitted (cf. 227, m), ef. also TVD (aceus. oe), for which word, according to 
219, by, the ground-form, biyt, is to be presupposed. A fixed closed syllable is. 
found, contrary to the rale, in IID (eat. const), of ADD (2 88,4), and in 
DAD (sta. const.) of MDI 484, ef. also DIN E58, a. 


















METHODS IN HEBREW GRAMMARS, 


By Prov. Gzonoz H. Scoppx, Pu.D., 
Columbus, Onto. 





‘To understand and master a language implies more than the mere mechanical 
acquisition of its facts. It means the study of a language from a philological 
standpoint, an examination of its grammar and lexicon for the purpose of learning 
its inner character and being, and in order to be able to understand rationally and 
philosophically the phenomena of the speech, Whitney! says of the linguist 
student: “He deals with language as the instrament of thought, its means of 
expression, not its record ; he deals with simple words and phrases, not with sen- 
tences and texts. He aims to trace out the inner life of Ianguage, to discover its 
origin, to follow its suecessive steps of growth, and to deduce the laws that govern 
its mutations, the recognition of which shall account to him for both the unity 
and variety of its present manifested phases; and, along with this, to apprehend 
‘the nature of language as a human endowment, its relation to thought, its influ 
ence upon the development of intellect and the growth of knowledge, and the 
history of mind and of knowledge as reflected in it.” Necessary as it is to acquire 
thoroughly and well the data of a language, and to learn these for practical 
purposes, it will be readily seen that the most interesting and, in many respects, 
‘most profitable problems of linguistic study reach out above and beyond these 


Language and the study of Language, p. 8. 
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ndividual facts. Especially has this been recognized in the past few decades, 
since the comparative method of study, which has been so abundantly fruitful in 
all departments of learning, has been applied to languages also, and comparative 
philology has been found 50 great a power in historical, ethnographical, myth- 
ological, and other researches. ‘The soul and life of language has never been so 
much studied, or so well understood, as at present, 

And what is true of language in general is true also of the Semitic tongues in 
particular; they, too, and here again the Hebrew in particular, have been reaping 
the benefit of the revolution in method and manner introduced into philotogy in 
general. As new problems and aims assumed prominence, new methods in 
research were adopted, and the departure from the old mecitanical systems in 
grammar and lexicon became more and more radical. Jn statu quo is, at best, a 
relative phrase, and scarcely anywhere is this more the case than in the depart- 
‘ment of Semitic studies; here advance and improvement have been decided and 
marked, and scarcely any feature of this study has made it more attractive than 
‘he fact that it (and espectally is this true of Hebrew grammar) has, in our leading 
works on the structure of the language, left the more practical stage, and entered 
‘upon that of philosophical and theoretical discussion, in which the philological 
principles as such, the Hebrew as a special Ianguage, as one member of a group 
‘or family of tongues, is studied objectively, and for strictly grammatical purposes. 
‘While all grammars of the present day, as was the case in the old works, still 
have the practical aim of making the language of the Old ‘Testament intelligible 
to the student of God’s Word, yet they no longer are written for the sole and 
‘only purpose of rendering hand-maid services to exegesis and other theological 
disciplines. Hebrew is studied now also for its own sake, and its bearings on 
philology in general and Semitic philology in particular; and has thus assumed 
‘an independence and new dignity.1 

‘This change in the basis and aim of Hebrew grammars is contemporaneous 
with the introduction of more rational methods into philological discussion in 
general, and is no more than Ave or six decades old. It was introduced by a 
German}; and the work of building upon the foundation thus laid has been done 
almost exclusively by Germans: to the present day there is not in the English 
language, not even as a translation, a work which can fairly be called a 
philosophical grammar of the Hebrew language. ‘The nearest approach to it is 
probably Kalisch. As yet, about all our grammars are rudimentary and element- 
ary, confining themselves strictly to the facts of the language, and only sporad- 
{cally endeavoring to explain these facts.? 

‘The father of higher Hebrew grammar is Wilhelm Gesenius, who was born 
in. 1786, and, in 1843, died as professor of theology, at Halle. ‘Theodore Bentey# 
calls bim “the origiual founder of an independent Semitie philological science, 
and among the most important representatives of a critical and unprejudiced 


1 Te must not be forgotten that such methods and problems have nota mere abstract or phi: 
Josopbical value; in fact, someare productive of many important practical and exogetical re. 
sults, e.g the discussion as to whether tho Interchange of RIM and N'Ti0 the eo-clled Priest 
Lode isa sign of antiquity or of alatar date, an similar points. 

* We shall not however, forget to mention thata numberof excellent monographs on special 
nts of grammar have appeared in English, based upon a most thorough study of the language 
Jn tte whole length and breadth, and face prineepe among these is Driver's Use of the Tenses 
‘In Hebrew. 334 Battion. Oxford, 181. 

‘Tn his Geschichte er neweren Sprasheteuenschaft 20, p85. 
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Semitic philology.” It is with Gesenius, both as a lexicographer and a gram- 
marian, that English students of Hebrew are better acquainted than with any 
other of the leading authorities in this department; and this is, at least partly, 
ue to the fact that some of his works have been translated into our language, 
and his empirical system finds more acceptance among us than do the more 
abstract systems of others. And yet English scholars apparently make but little 
‘use of his two greatest works, namely, his grammatical Lehrgebude and his large 
lexicon, the Thesaurus, which, according to the opinion expressed lately by so 
ood an authority as Professor Strack, of Berlin, is still the best at our command. 
Gesenfus began with the publication of a Hebrew lexicon, in 1810; and out of 
this grew both his smaller dictionary, in 1835, of whieh the ninth edition, by 
‘Miihlau and Volck, recently appeared, and of which Robinson has made ax 
‘English translation, as also the Thesaurus, a large Hebrew-Latin dictionary of 
15224-1606 folio pages, completed by Rédiger, in which is collected all that the 
Ianguages, literature, geography, history, ete., of the Orient could contribute to 
‘the explanation of the Old Testament idiom. Both in method and results he was 
‘apparently more successful. at least found less opposition, in his lexicographical 
work than in his grammars. Of these, the frst edition of the smaller and best 
Known appeared in 1818; and, at the author's death, thirteen editions had made 
their appearance. A number of further editions were published by Rédiger, and 
now the editorship has been entrusted to the capable hands of Kautzsch, who has 
Drought down the work to pur own days, in scientific character, and has also 
added an exercise book. Out of this smaller grammar grew, in 1817, his Aw 
fuehrliches grammatisch-kritisches Lebrgebiude der hebritselen Sprache, an elabor- 
ate and exhaustive treatise on Hebrew grammar, comprising 908 closely printed 
‘octavo pages; and it is in this work that we find his system and method both 
explained and carried out. It is the empiric method, the collection of all the data 
that the language as such offered, and the deduction of the principles from 
‘these data. ‘True, his Lelrgebdude makes it a special point to compare, wherever 
possible, what the cognate tongues have to offer in explanation of Hebrew forms 
and words, but to these is nowhere given a decisive, but only an illustrative voice. 
‘He confines himself to the analysis of the language as found in the Qld Testament. 
Uiterature, and has very little sympathy for any abstract, philosophical theorizing. 
In the introduction to his larger grammar (p. 112), he says that it was his object to. 
make a complete and critical collection of the grammatical forms, and, on the basis, 
of these, to give a rational explanation. His Lekrgebiude is a faithful expression 
of this aim, and is a work worthy of much more attention than it reeaives. 

Allied in spirit, though later in date, are the massive two volumes of Batt- 
‘cher (died in 1868) edited by Miihlau, in 1886-68. ‘There is in no language a more 
complete collection of the data of Hebrew as given in the Old Testament than in 
this work. While independent in his treatment of the subject, especially in the 
‘use of a new nomenelature in the place of the traditional grammatical termnt tech 
‘nici, Bottcher too insists upon explaining the Hebrew on the basis of Hebrew 
alone, and differs from and advances upon Gesenius, chietly in his protest against 
the authority of Arabic grammar in the arrangement and explanation of the 
Hebrew. 

A linguistic genius, such as appears but once in a generation, was Georg Hein- 








1 mec, Literatwrbtat, Sune 2,184, 
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nich Aug. Ewald, whose career, as remarkable for its excentricities as for its brill- 
inney, reads almost like a fable. He was born in Géttingen, in 1808, and died there 
in 1875. Tis grammar appeared in 1827, as Kritische @rammatik der hebritischen 
Sprache; but from the fifth to the present eighth edition it bears the title Ausfuel- 
Tiches Lehrbuch der hebritischen Spracke des Alten Bundes, 985 pp. Of all the He- 
Drow grammars that have appeared this is certainly the most philosophical ; his 
method is synthetic and speculative. Not only are the results of Semitic study, 
‘ut also the principles of philology in general, here allowed to show their infiu. 
fence, and the factors and agencies that combine in the growth and development 
of the language put into requisition for the explanation of the etymology and 
word formation in Hebrew. He does not take the facts of the language and 
then by the process of analysis show how these facts became such, as is the 
method of Gesenius, but rather, on the other hand, he assumes philological data, 
and shows how, from the basis of the roots and stems of the language, the gender, 
‘eases, tenses and moods grew into what they are now. With Gesenius he en 
deavors to explain Hebrew from Hebrew alone, at least treats it chiefly as self- 
explanatory, but. in doing so, follows a course exactly the opposite from the one 
pursued by his great co-laborer. His views can best be learned in his Introductory, 
from p. 17—89. His standpoint is further illustrated by the position he takes 
over against the claims made for the Arable, in reference to antiquity of form, and 
utility in the explanation of Hebrew. He says, p. 19: 

“Over against the Aramaic languages, which are known to us only in the 
form they appeared in the last few centuries before Christ, the Hebrew, as it ap- 
pears in the powerful and mighty language of the prophets and the great poets, is, 
Aistinguished by a greater fulness and more developed structure, over aginst the 
Arabie, which is, indeed, more developed in some points, but in its structure of 
‘words and sentences has become as peculiar and inflexible (starr) as the Arable 
desert, and which appears on the stage of history only 400 years after Christ, it is 
distinguished by greater antiquity and by its mobile and youthful character. - 
‘Many features, which in the younger languages have been divided, and in this or 
that dialect have undergone a peculiar development, the Hebrew still retains in 
an undivided state. ‘Therefore, the study of the Semitic as a family of languages, 
must begin especially with the Hebrew, because this language exhibits to us the 
‘oldest form of the Semitic in its connection and originality.” 

‘The system of Justus Olshausen (died 1884) is like and unlike that of Ewald. 
In its general features his Lehrbuch der hebritisehen Sprache, the first and only 
volume of which appeared in 1861, 1s similar to Bwald’s in its synthetic character, 
{in building up the grammar from philological and philosophical premises, and et 
-deavoring to follow its gradual growth; but it differs from Ewald in its endeavors 
to show this procession in its historical unfolding from the orginal Semitic lan- 
guage, and in finding the materials for this historical basis in the Arabic. His 
antithesis to Ewald finds expression already on p. 2, where he says, “In reference 
to the primitive character of the whole linguistic structure, both as to sounds and 
‘words, fhe Hebrew is surpassed by the Arabic.” This he proceeds to prove from 
istorical and linguistic arguments; and concludes with the remark, “that it is 
evident from what precedes, that the comparison of no cognate language throws 
somuch light upon the Hebrew as does the Arabic.” Proceeding from this stand- 
point, he gives in his grammar from page 8 to page 80, a complete grammatical 
‘scheme, based upon the Arable, of what he would consider original Semitic forms, 
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and, in his grammar proper, starts out from these philosophicallyeons trued forms 
to explain the character, origin and meaning of the forms as found in the Old 
‘Testament. This principle gives form and character to his whole grammatical 
‘work. His system can be called the linguistic-comparative, combined with the 
historical method, Quite a successfal attempt to popularize the method and 
results of Olshausen, we,find in Bickel’s Grundrise der hebriischen. Grammatik, 
3809, translated by Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., as“ Outlines of Hebrew 
Grammar,” 1877. 

A synthesis of Ewald and Olshausen we have in the Zehrbuch der hebritschen 
Grammatit, published 1879, by Professor B. Stade, in Giessen, who thus endeavors 
to do for Hebrew what Noldeke has done for the Aramaic languages. He seeks 
to work only with the acknowledged correct principles of philology, but at the 
‘same time takes into consideration only the materials that are really at hand in the 
‘Old Testament, and has quite successfully combined the principles as advocated 
by these two great grammarians. His object, in doing 80, was to give a correct 
picture of the Hebrew language as really existing. ( Vorwort, p. V.) 

‘The last on the list is the Historisch-kritisches Lekrgehdude der hebrdischen 
Spruche, by Dr. Friedrich Eduard Konig, of Leipatg, of which the frst volume, 
‘treating of the script, the pronunciation, the pronoun and the verb, appeared in 
1881. His method is partly new and partly old. He virtually retums to the 
analytic manner of Gesenius and Bottcher, but with many improvements, and is 
‘more seientie; he is, further, historical, inasmuch as he endeavors to trace the 
‘development of existing forms out of the cider, which he, too, nds, for the most 
part, in the Arabio ; he follows out the principles of the physiology of sound 
(Lautphaysiologie), which seeks to explain on a rational basis the nature of the 
letter-sounds, thefr influence on each other, their changes, ete. A distinguishing 
feature of the work is the fact that it is @ commentary on all otler grammars, 
by presenting the status controversiae on all the disputed points of grammar, and 
by the discussion of the pros and cons offered by the various grammarians. There 
is no other grammar that gives so clear an insight into the real questions of He- 
brew grammar, its interrogation points and problems, and in general such a com- 
plete survey of the whole field of inquiry, as does the work of Kénig. 

Tt may not be out of place here to remark that the studies of Assyriologists 
have as yet produced but few, if any, tangible or important results for Hebrew 
grammar; their treasuries lave yielded good gold for Hebrew lexicography 
chiefly, and not for Hebrew grammar. ‘The discussion now going on between 
the “Arabic” and the “ anti-Arabic,” or Assyrian schools isalmost entirely in the 
department of the dictionary. The protest raised by the younger Delitzsch and 
‘others against the methods of the editors of Gesenius’ Dictionary is exclusively 
against the use, or abuse, of Arabic for the explanation of the meaning of Hebrew 
‘words, and the antithesis of the protestants is that rather the Assyrian should 
utter the decisive voice in this regard, whenever comparisons with the dialects 
are made. But in no perceptible manner have the recent Assyrian researchers 
{influenced the methods of Hebrew grammarians. 
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ON A HEBREW MANUSCRIPT OF THE YEAR 1300. 
By Cynus AptER. 
Jobas Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


‘Manuscript copies of the Hebrew Bible are comparatively rare, and, consider- 
ing the antiquity of the books which compose it, extremely modern. Writers 
vaguely allude to a manuscript of the 9th century, but its existence cannot be 
verified The oldest MS. in the Erfurt Library, and, according to Lagarde, the 
oldest extant copy of the Massora, has been assigned the date of 1100 (Symmicta, 
p. 187). ‘The oldest Hebrew MS. Bible in the Biblitieyue Imperiale (Derenbourg's 
Catalogues des Manuscrits Hebrewx et Samaritains de la B. I.) is 1286. Moreover, 
many of the early MSS., and even some of the early prints, are unpunctuated. 
‘The most complete MS. of the Pentateuch and commentaries in the Bibliotheque 
Imperiale is in this condition? Such also is the case with the large number of 
‘MS. copies of the Pentateuch now extant, and they labor under the additional 
disadvantage of all being multiplications of one original. This unfortunate state 
of affairs leaves us no facts on which to study the history of the vowel points, 
and makes textual criticism a hazardous undertaking. 

‘With this preface, a MS. of considerable interest may now be introduced. It 
is at present the property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, and was. 
purchased by him from the late Dr. Wickersham, who had himself bought it from 
Professor Vincenzo Gustale, now living at Florence, Italy. It was sold as a MS. 
of the year 1800, and was pronounced, from an examination of the handwriting 
(by Rabbi Tesi, of Ferrara), to be of that date. Our first purpose is to ascertain 
‘Whether there be any intemal evidenes to corroborate these statements. 

‘The MS. contains APD, or rather QIAN; that is, supplicatory prayers 
recited by Jews between New Years day and the day of Atonement. Its first 
part agrees exactly, even to the arrangement, with a collection made by the great 
Italian scholar, Samuel David Luzzato, except that, where his edition reads “here 
‘the reader says any prayer which he pleases,” our MS. has always inserted one—a 
confirmation of both the correctness of the editor and the antiquity of the MS. 
‘That it was the custom to insert poetical invocations at these places is proved by 
a MS. (No. 630 of the Catalogue) preserved in the Bibliotheque Imperiale. Its title 
is DISIMIN “WD: and, of the six poetical invocations inserted, five correspond 
with those in our MS., viz:— 
ars pane TPN. ITI... UP PED 

‘Our MS. possesses three such poems which ean be recognized (two from their 
acrosties, and the third from its having lived even to our own time) and which 
may furnish some evidence in regard to its date. The first, the acrostic of which 
is 5y097, is a poem of no merit. It was probably written by an Italian of the 
twelfth century, though the single name of Daniel is so common, that nothing 
positive can be asserted concerning him. ‘The next is the famous ‘2753 *33 of 











1 Such a MS. was reported to exist fo the Parma Library. An inquiry concerning it has not 
cited a reply from the Librarian, Abbe Perreau. 

2p the celebrated collection of MSS. of Rabbi David Oppenheimer, now a part of the 
Bodlelan Library the oldest MS. is an unpunctuated one of the Pentateuch, of the year 128 
No. 107 of the eatalogue is the oldest punctuated text in his collection. It is a copy of the 
‘Pralme, no older than the fourteenth, and possibly as late asthe sixteenth century. 
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Babya ibn Bakoda, who flourished about the year 1100. ‘The third, and for us 
most iniportant, connects itself, in three. ways, with the name of Menahem 
Reganati, ‘The acrosticis JON JON PON PIN PO! 39 ‘3 yop ony 
“Menahem, the little one” being the humble way in which people ordinayily 
describe themselves. ‘The poem has a superseription, 

YOXNPD WNP" OND TT NIN ND Many ANN 
and lastly we have the subscription, or signature, of the author, giving his name 
as it ocours in the aerostic. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions from these statements, it will bo 
fitting to describe, in detail, the arrangements of the MS. It consists of thirty- 
four leaves, of mingled parchment and vellum, and is written by a hand which 
can unhesitatingly be pronounced as that of a professional scribe. ‘The leat is 8} 
inches long, and 12} inches broad; and, from the ageing of the edges, this would 
seem to have been their original size. The formation of the letters is, to some 
extent, peculiar. ‘The aliph is formed thus, NX; the pe thus, 3—so that pe and fe 
are not distinguished except by the raphe mark; the he this, 7—he with mapig 
not being differentiated; there is no distinction between J and“); } and} are 
distinguished only by the shading of the latter, which makes it identical with the 
printed }; Js followed very closely by } ors, espectally the latter, the two almost 
appearing fo form a compound letter. On the top of the fst page there are two 
Jines and a half written in a style of Hebrew known as Cursive Italian, ‘They 
‘are much blurred and obseured, and were not written by the person who wrote the 
‘MS. As far as the inscription could be deciphered, it reads as follows: 

JON a aw PI 

TWD... 93) DUAN TP DB... -wNPND PAY "AD... 

(2B Y---Y"2 ADW NNT TTD 73 NDT 
‘The top line is merely an invocation, May this be for a good memorial. Amen” 
then a break; then, “Rabbi Isaac, of Reganati;” another break; then, “sold me 
‘this book of supplications, and received from me;” another break—probably the 
price; then comes the name, “Moses Raphael, son of Rabbi Doctor Joseph, son 
ot—)" 

‘The above inscription warrants us in concluding that Isaac Reganati either 
wrote the MS. himself, or, if he was not a seribe, hited one to do it for him. ‘That 
Isaac Reganati was a contemporary and immediate successor of Menahem, We 
may infer from the faet of his having preserved the poem for nothing short of 
filial affection could have induced him to that step. Menshem Reganati died i. 
1290, and is known to the modern world only as a great Kabbalist. From these 
facts, as well as from the inscription, from the poem of Bakoda and that of 
Daniel, joined with the tradition and the opinion of the expert referred to, I 
think it safe to assume that the MS. before us is one of the latter part of the 
thirteenth, or of the earlier part of the fourteenth century. 

‘And now the question arises, Does any more interest attach to this than to 
any other antiquarian curiosity?” In view of the statements made above, con- 
cerning the rarity of early MSS. of the Bible, even unpunctuated, the discovery, 
in s0 old a MS. as this, of some part of the Seriptares punetuated, however small 
‘that part of it may be, must be of some value. 

Scattered among these supplicatory prayers are thirteen Psalms; and a 
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‘comparison has yielded some points which are of considerable importance from 
‘a historical, as well as grammatical, point of view. 

"The variations in the text, while not very numerous, are striking. In Ps. 
‘CXXXVIIL, 7, it reads *MMINM, for *PYVAM; though the latter is given in the 
margin. in Ps. xxvitt, 7, we read NPD) *Y, for 19309) Ps and the former is 
eortainly the more poetical expression. In Ps. cxti., 8, the quadralitarem, YP 
is written DITON. In Pa. cvur, 9, for %, we have %), in the passage 
rea * Ty) ¥>. In Ps. xcve,7, PANT occurs in place of YAN. In xLvt., 
9, DITHNis inserted after ATP. PS. uxxxvr,, 6, MPD for JPA: and with 
NWA this isan allowable construction (ef. Pe. v., 3, and Is. xLvitt 18) 
Ps. Xxvitt, 8, the whole passage—DTJ7 DY DY’ 37 fk YS DYY—is 
‘omitted in the text, and is added above in a different handwriting. J7N is, 
‘frequently abbreviated to double yod. We have fifty-six scriptioes plene, and 
‘eight defective, which do not occur in the ordinary text. 

Tf we but remember the extreme strictness of the roles which bound the 
seribes, the Massorah,? which counted the letters, the notions about the mystical 
value of writing the name of God in a certain way, we cannot but conclude 
that the writer of this little work had before him a text of the Bible differing 
materially from the tertus receptus. 

‘An examination of the vowel points proved even more interesting. ‘The 
appended notes show over five hundred vatiations; and the table will give some 
{dea as to where they lie. Three hundred are taken up in a confusion of qames, 
pathah, and hatefpathah, ‘The pre-tonie games, a3 in WY) NI + « 3) IWs 
is unknown; the article frequently does not take a games before the gutturals; 
TWN is written with qames, instead of hate/ pathah; on the other hand, 93 
followed by magaf, is pointed with hatef-pathah. 

‘Tt may be suggested that all this results from pure ignorance; but the fact 
that all the M5733, without the dagesh, have the raphe marked, is itself 
‘sufficient evidence that the MS. has been carefully written. Of course, it would 
be ludierous to suppose that one MS. of this kind could overthrow a well estab- 
lished system ; nor do I attempt to draw any definite conclusions from the facts 
gathered. Yet it would seem that we have here an absolutely phonetic system of 
representation, without a knowledge of some of the rules of Hebrew Grammar 
which, at best, seem arbitrary. 

"A study of the consonantal characters, and a comparison with a MS. of the 
twelfth century, have suggested another point. It seems rather unusual that the 
‘Hebrew characters should, with the exception of five terminals, consist entirely of 
initials; but these two MSS. seem to show that the MS. style, at least, possessed 
medials as well. ‘The present square characters correspond exactly to the initials, 
‘and have only been in exclusive use since the invention of printing. 

‘The peculiarities of punctuation seem to show that Qambi's? grammatical 
system was not without opponents. Aben Ezra asserts that there were but seven 








‘word “p13, with the note MAAK FIND, Is punctuated SYD. Cf also note to Ps. exxxvil, 2 


AT write the name Qambi, because there are three MSS. of his Sib20 in the Bolothaque 
Imperiate, n which i is polated fa that way. See the interesting discussion in the Athenceum, 
Maro 21584. 
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vowels; and Judah ha Levi confirms this statement. Luzato’s studies resulted 
in the same conclusion? Comparative grammar will also militate against this 
system, Even such a complex language as Ethfopic has but seven vowels. 

As was remarked before, one MS. is not enough to warrant any positive 
inferences. Yet I think that these facts are important enough to deserve the 
attention of editors of future critical editions. 


Norm, In tho following presentation, the English spelling of Hebrew words i that of the 
‘author ofthe article; an exoeption was made inthe case of thit article for reasons apparent to 
All, Teadhe, however, is represented bys, and not by ewith Cedilla as the author Would havo, 
hed t(D) 





PSALM LXV. AD 


1. AYIB}Y_Dagesh wanting in ¥. 
2 PMT Hatef-qames (=) under 5 for gibbus (—). 
DY Qames (+) under 9 for pathah (=). 
8. FPA Dagesh wanting in 9. 
7) Hatef-pathah (=) under y for qames (+). Sere (=) under J 
for seghol (=). 
IND! Seriptio plena. 
INP Seriptio plena. 
9313 Sere (=) under 19 for seghol (=). 
5. NRA Qames (+) under fy for pathah (=). Delitasch points 3 with 
hatef-pathah ; our MS. follows the ordinary shewa simplex. 
Sere (=) under ) for seghol (>). Daghesh wanting in 5. 
Seriptio plena, 
Dagesh wanting in 9. 
Qaumes () under 7) for pathah (=). 
Dagesh wanting in 3. 




















Hatef-seghol (==) under NX for shewa simplex (+). Dagesh 
wanting in f. 

Games (+) under * for pathab 

Qames (--) under } for pathab. Sere ( 





‘under jy for seghol (=> 
Pathah (=) under j7 for batef-pathah (=)- 

Seriptio plena. 

Seriptio plena, 

‘Shewa simplex (-) under ¥ for games (+) 
Shewa simplex (+) under } for games (+). 
Dagesh wanting in 9. 








1 See the scholarly artiste of Dr. Felsenthal In the Hizmnarca for May, p. G4. A discussion of 
the pre-Qam school is beyond the seope of the presont paper. Maywe not hope for Culler 
Aiscussion of tho subject from Dr. Felseathal? 

+ Of his “Vohoah'al hagabale,” against the entiquty and authenticity of the Zohar. 
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HepRaica. 


Pathah (=) under for qames. Dagesh wanting in 5 and in J}, 

Pathah (=) under 77 for games (+); batef-pathah (=) under X 
for qames (+). 

Scriptio plena; dagesh wanting in 7); shewa simplex (—) under 
tor batetpathah (=); sere (=) under 9 for seghol (=. 

Qames () under *) for pathah (=); ames (+) under 3 
for pathah (=)- 

Seghol (=) under 4 for sere (=). 

Dagesh wanting in D. 

Dagesh wanting in D- 

Qames (=) under 3 for pathah (=)- 

Scriptio plena; sere (—) under -} for seghol (=). 

Seriptio plena; dagesh wanting in 3. 

Shewa simplex (+) under } for hatef-pathah (=) (given as a 
variant). Sere (=) under } for seghol (—). Seriptio plena, 

‘Qames (+) under 3 for pathah (=) 

Soriptio plena; sere (—) under 7) for seghol (>). 

Sere (=) under 9 for seghol (=). 

Pathah (=) under -J for games (+)- 

Seriptio plena. 

Pathah (=) under 5 for qames (+); holem ({) with yf for 
sburea (3). 

Pathak (=) under 5 for qames (+). 

Pathah (=) under 3 for games (+). 

PSALM EXXXVL 19 

Hatef-pathah (=) under X¢ for games (+); seghol (=>) under } 
for shewa simplex (=). 

Pathah (=) under y for qames (+). 

‘Hatef-qames (=) under yy for qames; pathah (=) under“) for 
games (=)- 

ames (=) under 3 for pathah (=)- 

Hatef-pathab (=) under fy for qames (+). 

Hatef-pathab (=) under X¢ for qames (+ 

Seghol (—+) under “7 for shewa simplex (+). 

‘Seghol (=) under 3¢ for sere (=). 
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Dagesh wanting in + 

Hitetqames (=) under F for games, Seghol (=) under 9 for 
sere (=). 

Waitten 

Seghol (=) under ¥¥ for sere (=). 

Seghol (=) under X for sere (=). 

Written , 

Qames (=) under 9 for pathah (=). 

Written 

Qames (+) under D for pathah (=). 

Qames (+) under * for pathat 

Our MS, reads Dp, 

umes (>) under fh for pathah 

Pathah (=) under > for qames (+) 

Pathah (=) under “ for qames (+). 

Seghol (=) under { for,sere (=). 

Pathah (=) under 3 for games (—). Seghol (=) under j¥ for 
hatef-seghol (=). 

Written 

Seghol (+) under f§ for sere (=). 

Games (+) under 19 for pathth (=). Pathaly (=) under 9 tor 
hatef-pathah (=). 

ames (+) under j¥ for hatef-pathah (=). 

Pathah (=) under * for qames (+). 

Qames (--) under 7 for pathah (=). 

Written ™ 

Sheva simplex (+) under» 

Seriptto plena. Seghol (under for sere. 

Qames (+) under 3 for pathah (=). 

Qames (+) under J for pathah (=). Pathah under 71 for 
games (+). 

Pathah (=) under for hatofpathah (=). Hatepathah (=) 
under 7 for pathab.Dagesh wanting in 5, 

ames (-+) under j& for hatef-pathah (=). 








). 
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Heprarea, 


‘Seghol (<r) under yf for hireq- Seghol (—-) under 1) for shewa 
simplex (7). 

Written 

Qames (+) under ;7 for pathah (=). 

Pathah (=) under § for hatef-pathah (=). Qames (+) under 
1D for pathah (=). 

Pathah (=) under Jy for games (+) 

Qames (+) under 3 for pathah 

Pathah (=) under j> for games (=). 

Hatef-pathah (=) under Y for qames (-). Qames (-) under 
5 for pathab (=)- 

Qames (+) under 5 for pathah 

Punetuated thus Delitseh 3wi33. 

Qames (-+) under 9 for pathah 

Pathah (=) under YY for qames 

Qames (+) under X for pathah (=) 

Written “, 

ames (+) under 9 for paths 

Qames (+) under fy for pathah 

Qames (+) under 9 for pathah 

Qames (+) under “) for pathah 

‘Stewa simplex (+) under } for seghol. Seghol (=) under % 
for hatef-seghol (=z). 

Seghol (=) under N for sere (=). Qames (+) under 5 for 
pathah (=). 

‘Hatef-qames (3) under [7 for qames (+). 

Seghol (=) under f for shewa simplex. Dagesh omitted in }. 

Hatef-pathah (=) under J) for pathah (=). 

Sere (==) under 5 for seghol 

Qames (+) under Xf for hatef-pathah 

Qumes (=) under $¢ for pathal 

Qames (+) under [) for pathah 


PSALM OXKXIL, The MS. gives it NOD. 
Qames (+) under {3 for pathah (=). 








). 


















seriptio plena. 
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Seghol (-r) under X€ for sere (—). 
Qames (+) under $8 for hatef-patheh (=). 
Qames (+) under 3 for pathah (=). 
Pathab (=) under ¥¢ for games ( 
Seghol (~) under JJ for hatef-seghol (77 
Hatet-pathah (=) under y for pathah 
Pathah (=) under y for qames (+). 














Sere (=) under N¥ for seghol (r). Seghol (-) ander f for 
sere (=). 

‘There isa before 4 which was afterwards stricken out. Qumes 
() under 5 for pathah (=). 

Hatef-pathab (=) under y for pathah (=). 

Qames (+) under 5 for pathah (=)- 

Seghol (~>) under 9 for sere (=). 

Qamnes (=) unker 19 for pathah (=). Shewa simplex (+) under 
DY for hatef-pathah (=). Patah (=) under 77 for qames (+) 

Pathah (=) under 5 for games (=). 

Hatef-pathab (=) under y for pathah (=). 

Pathah (=) under 3 for games (-z). 

Qames (=) under F) for patheh (=). 

Seriptio pena, 

Qames (+) under 5 for patha (=). 

Hatef-pathah (=) under fy for games ( 

Shewa simplex () under 9 for games (+ 

Hatef-pathah (=) under ) for patheh ( 

Games (+) under for pathah (=). 

Qames (+) under 5 for pathah (~). 

Seghol (=r) under N¢ for hatef-seghol (-=)- 

Pathah (=) under ¥ for Qames (=). 

Seghol (->) under ) for shewa simplex (—). 

Seghol (=) under D for sere (=). 

Seriptio plena, 

Qames (+) under 5 for pathah (=). Seghol (-) under 5 for 
sere (=). 








Seriptio plena. 
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Qames (=) under 3 for pathah (=). 

Sere (=) under 3 for shewa simplex (). Seghol (+) under 
‘3 for sere (=). 

Pathah (=) under JY for hatef-pathah (=). 

Hatef-pathah (=) under J? for pathah (=)- 

Hatef-pathah (=) under 7 for games (7). 

Pathah (=) under J) for hatef-pathah (=)- 

Hatef-pathah (=) under JP for pathah (- 

Seghol (=) under yy for sere (=). 

Seriptio detectiva. 

ames (+) under for hatef-pathab (=). Pathak (=) under 
2 for games (+). 

Pathah (=) under 7 for games (+). 

Qumes (+) under > for paths (=) 

Qames (~) under fF for pathah 








PSALM XLVI. 19 


ames (-=) under } for patheh (=). Dagesh wanting in y. 

Qames (+) under 4 for pathah (=). 

Hatef-pathah (=) under J for pathah (=). 

Seghol (—) under X for hatef-seghol (=). 

Qaines (—) under 19 for pathah (=). Shewa simplex (+) under 
11 for hatef-pathah (=). 

Sexiptio plena. 

Hatef-pathah (7) under J? for pathah (~). 

Pathah (=) under * for seghol (7). 

Qames (+) under } for pathah 
hatef-pathah 

Pathah (=) under > for games (+). 

Pathah (=) under } for qames (+). 

Qames (5) under ¥¥ for pathab, 

Qames (-) under P for shewa simplex (+). Seriptio pleia. 

Qames (+) under 3 for pathah (=). 

Hlatef-pathah (=) under y for shewa simplex (+). Pathah (=) 
under 77 for games (=). 


Pathah (=) under $§ for 
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Seghol under ¥ for hatef-seghol (7). 

Qames (+) under {9 for pathah (=). 

‘Pathah (=) under F for (+). 

Our MS. reads lang 

Qames (+) under } for pathah (=). 

‘The word DYMO has been added after yA". 

Qames (+) under XX for hatef-pathah (=). 

‘Hatef-pathah under 7 for qames (+). 

Hiatef-pathah (=) under 37 for pathah (=). 

Seghol (=) under ¥ for sere (=). 

Pathah (=) under #7 for games (+)- 

Qames (- inder wy for pathah (=). 

Seghol (=) under ¥ for sere (=). 

Qames (+) under (7 for hatef-pathah (=). 

Qames (+) under J for hatef-pathah (=). 

Pathah (=) under 3 for qames (+). Seghol (=) under ¥¢ for 
‘sere (=). 

Hatef-pathah (=) under Xf for games (=). 

Pathah (=) under 3 for qames (+). 

Qames under 3 for pathah 

‘Qames (=) under » for pathah 








PSALM LI. §3 
Qames (+) under 3 for pathah 
Scriptio defectiva. 
Seghol (=) under §§ for sere (=). 
Pathah (=) under 3 for games (+). 
Qames (=) under 3 for pathah (=). 
Qames (--) under 3 for pathah ( 
Hatef-qames (72) under 77 for games ( 

for sere (=). 

Seghol (=) under §8 for hatef-seghol (=)- 
Shewa simplex (+) under * for seghiol (>). 
Seriptio plena. 
Pathab (=) under J for qames (+). 
‘The “YAY 7 is not found in the MS. 











Seghot (--) under } 
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ames (+) under for pathab (=). Pathah (=) under 77 for 
‘atef-pathab (=). 
Seghol (++) under “j for shewa simplex (=). 
Pathah (=) under & for qames (+). 
Pathah (=) under 77 for games (+). Qames (+) under “ for 
pathab 
Sere (=) under 3 for segbol (= 
Hatef-pathah (=) under i for hireq. 
Qames (+) under both 19 and y for pathah (=). 
Qames (—-) under 7} for pathah (=). 
Hatef-qames (>>) under "J for qames (+). 
Hatef-qames (7) under wf for games (+ 
Pathah (=) under 5 for shewa simplex (--). Hatef-pathah (=) 
under J for qames (-). Seriptio defective, 
Seghol (==) under fy for hatef-seghol (==). Qames (+) under t 
for pathah (=). 
8. FQN Seghol (=) under §§ for hatef-seghol (=). 
PANWD Seriptio defectiva. 
DNOD Shureq (9) with 7 for aibbus (+). 
THIN Hatel-qames (=) under for games (+). 
8. °QNOMA Seghol (~) under N¢ for sere (=). 
YNZ Seghol (=) under N for sere (=). 
‘9DBDHA umes (+) under 3 for pathab (=). 
PRON Qames (+) under fk for pathah (=). 
1Os3yMOvIF Seghol (=>) under J for sere (—). 
TOMI Pathab (=) under F for games (+). 
YZ] Pathah (=) under 9 for games (+). 


in oFder to eave epace, the remaining Variations of the MS. under consideration, are placed 
ite ng pe og vt 
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55 The Massoret. note 
IsDIINI‘D yet we have it 
pointed with qames. 
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IY and above + probably for 7 
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*2YBAINT In place ofthis wora 
the MS. contains 12FNM}, the 
other word being given as a var- 
fant, 

aye 2 
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*wyD Writ inst. pyyp 


PSALM CXLI. ‘The number Ni9p ss written by another hand, 
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wy wy. aos aad 
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np np and added above the line. 
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PSALM XXVIII. AD. 
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‘The last page of the MS. is so blurred that it was impossible to continue the 
notes to this Psalm. 


TABULAR VIEW. 








for + 18 
72 
7 8 
for + 18 for 28 for = 47 for + 8 
~ 96 28 6 
= 9 > 8 


‘There are eighteen differences occurring once each. 
Scriptiones plenw, 58 
Soriptiones defective, 8 
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ow. 
A CONTRIBUTION 70 THE HISTORY OF THE TERMINOLOGY OF HEBREW GRANMAR- 
Br Pnorssson Dr. Wrumerat BACHER, 
Budapest, Hunger 








In the May number of H=pnaica (p. 64) Dr. Felsenthal says of the oldest 
ante-Qimhi grammarians : “They called them the seven kings (O'3712), and the 
shrwa they called the servant (7"wHD).” ‘This remark is based upon the common 
View that the appellation “kings” for vowels was used by the ancient Hebrew 
‘sgammatians to mark the contrast with the “serving ” sh'wa. ‘That this view is 
erroneous I have already shown in my work Abraham Iim era als Grammatiker, 
(Strassburg i. E., 1882) p. 61, Anm. 1, What I have stated there I will briefly 
repeat here and supplement this with some further considerations. 

“Already Ben Asher calls the vowels O39, ef. Digdugé ha-t'amim, ed, 
Baer and Strack, 210; DID9DY) 393 DIN NYIY DM, “ they (the vowels) 
are the seven kings, appointed as rulers over the twenty-two consonants.” ‘They 
are accordingly called “"kings,” eeause they are the lords of the eonsonants and 
the sounds giving them motion. M‘nahem b. Sarug, in the same sense, though 
not using the expression OY9D, says: TIM ONIwD NNN 77 NIM 
THM) ASwAD, “the word is confirmed under their government, and they 
are its rulers and possessors.”” (Mabbereth ed. Filipowski, p. 4a). According to 
Mnahem then, the vowels are the rulers of the word; they determine its pro- 
nuneiation and meaning; but at another place (1. p. 7b) he calls them “those 
set over the letters and their rulers: DPOY OMOW W ... «DTN TON 
DMN OUND.” ‘The same thing, although from another point of view, we find 
also in Dunash ben Labraf the opponent of M'nahem, who in his anti-critique of 
the later ealls the vowels the seven fathers of speech "PW? NOI MIN 
(critica vocum reeensiones, p.6). In Jehuda Hayyug, the founder of the new 
science of Hebrew grammar, there appears in the midst of the Arabic text the 
traditional Hebrew term OP95D YI (cf. wy work tber die grammatische 
Terminologie des.. .1ajjug (Wien, 1862), p. 18; also Derenbourg, Opuseules et 
‘Traités d’Abou'l Walid, p. 274). But neither in him nor in Ibn Ganah is there the 
least indication that sh'wa is considered as “serving ” and the vowels, over against 
‘the shi, as “rulers.” ‘The contrast between DYD919 and DIN is known to 
the old grammarians in reference to the root-letters and funetiondetters. ‘The 
former are called 0952), the latter DYw/1) by Dunash ben Labriit, 1. ¢. p. 5b, 
as also by his pupil Jehudi ben Shesheth, in his criticism of M‘nahem’s pupils 
(Liber Responsiorum, ed. Stern, p. 28, 1. 22) ef. Die grammatische Terminologie 
ote. p- 25, Anm. 2 

‘Foseph Qimbi with whom a new theory of Hebrew vowels begins to assert 
itself, namely the division into five long and five short vowels, cannot emancipate 
himself entirely from the old terminology. His definition of shewa begins with 
the following words : Know that the sh‘wé is not a vowel by itself, and that it has 
not been made a ruler among the seven kings, for the glory of kingship was not 
Destowed upon it (MID NA MDSY $282 MPN MN NIWA 1D YT 
Md TW MOY jMa NP 1D ODI NyIw"D). I quote this passage from 
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the [19317 ID, from the manuscript copy kindly put at my disposal by Mr. 
8. J. Halberstam. 

‘The shewa then is for him also not yet a “servant” of the vowels; it 
only not a king like them, simply because it is not a vowel. In Moses Qimhi’s 
short handbook AY *!3Y For no definition of the shrwi is found 
David Qimbi, however, says in his 5Y55)9, in the beginning of the section on 
the shwa (ed. Lyck, fol. 188 b; ed. Firth, fol. 164 b), but without any reference 
to the term 015529, “The sh+wi is not a vowel, but serves the vowels.” (N)U77 
DANA AAD NT IN ANIA TUN). With this the term “servant” 
‘came toe used for the shewi in the same degree as Qimhi exerted an influence 
on the later grammarians. Benjamin ben Jehudd, of Rome, who lived at the close 
of the thisteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, says concerning 
‘the shiwa in his little work, which is often printed as an introduetion to Moses 
Qimahi's grammar (ef, the collection of DYPYIPT, edited by Elia Levita, in Bors 
berg’s printing officin, Venice, 1548): WWD NNT PV AYN ADVI APN 
“DNYNINT DN (probably IND is to be read as feminine, as in 1 Kgs. 1, 15, 
orto be emended into MAW). Two hundred years later, Elia Levita, next to 
the Qimhis the most influential grammarian, transferred the name of * kings,” 
which formerly was the designation of the seven vowels in the old system, to the 
ten vowels of the new system, and he says in his grammar (which is partly 
metrical) THON HPD (1 the eolleetion of BYPYTPT mentioned above) p. 55, b. 








mana oT Mwyn p99 TIN 
ws Sy? pop wan? mmwe won 
922 JID Nw DWN 0999 mwp TNX 


‘That is, of the tex kings, the fve short ones serve the five Jong ones; Dut all 
are served by the shrwa set apart for this purpose. . 58 a, of the same book we 
read of the shwa: D'32D9 DW1 NIP} WN. 

‘We will refer here only to Abraham Balmes, who in DAN mpp (Venice, 
1528) introduces section three (MYTNP3T Tw), with a long explanation of the 
division of the vowels into YI and OY. Also Prophiat Duran (Etodi 
may be referred to, who ascribes the use of the word ODI) for the seven 
vowels to Ibn Ezra (Ma*sé Efod, ed. Friedlinder and Kohn, (Wien, 1865) p. 34, 
PNT_OMS NIP) AYDY DIBIAA Nyp Ar wD OMe Wy 7D 
DMD OY DNDYDA NIN NIN? O'DID NY), but he still has the correct 
fdea that the vowels are called Kings because the letters (Q)9D = YIN, #8 
signs of the sounds, Y9)>) are governed by their command,” i. e., just as Ben 
Asher expressed it, because the vowels govern the consonant signs. 

Iwill improve this opportunity to refer also to an appellation of the seven 
vowels which is found in the Arabic commentary of Saadya on the book Jetsira, 
quoted in Derenbourg’s Manuel du Lectewr, p.207. ANDI YIDON, the seven 
sounds. #1192} = Heb. 72°73 has in other connections a musfeal meaning, 
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THE ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, 
By Pror. E. Kaurzscx, D. D., 
‘Tuediogen, Germany. 


TRANSLATED FROM KAUTZSCH'S GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAISCHEN. 
By Profestor Charios R. Browa, Newton Contre, Mass. 


41. ‘Te Retarion oF BmuicaL ARAMAIC TO THE REMAINING SHEMITIC 
‘LANGUAGES. 

‘The Aramaic dialect occurring in a few sections of the Old Testament (Dan. 

11, 4—vir., 28; Ezra rV., 8—V1., 18; vit., 12-26; Jer. x., 11, as well as in two 

words of Gen. xxx1., 47) is a member of the West-Aramaic group of dialects. 

‘The latter, together with the closely related East-Aramaic group, forms the Ara- 

maie branch of the Shemitie, or more narrowly, of the North-Shemitic family of 


languages. 

Concerning the ramification of the Shemitic family generally, ef: Z. Renan, 
histoire générale des langues sémitiques. 4. ed. Paris 1864; Gevenius-Kaudssch, 
hoebr. Grammnatikc## 1,2, nd the literaturé there under @1. No.6; B. Stade, Lehr: 
buch der hebr. Gramta., Leipzig 1819, #2 2-11 (with searching consideration of the 
later literature); E. Konig, histor-krit. Lehrgebinde d. hebr. Sprache, Leipzig 
1881, 2.3. Concaming the Aramaic in particular: ‘Ph. Nake, «Azam in 
‘Schenkels Bibellexicon I, 229 sq., a8 well as in the Ausland,” for 1867, p. 778 
(«Namen und Wohnsitie der Aramfer”) and in Ztschr. der deutschen morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, Vol. XXV. (1871), p. 118 sq. (“Die Namen der aram. Nation und 
Sprache”); Schrader, “Aram” in Riekm's Haworterb. des Bibl. Alterthums, Pais 
3, Folek, “Aramn” in Herzog-Ptit's Protestant, Realenoyklopadie, 2. ed., 1, 8 

rth dopous referenoss to the terature): ‘H. Strac, Binlltung ino A: Test, 
bckler’s Handb, der theolog. Wissenschaften I, 191 sq. (Add to these: David, 
grammaire de la langue araméenne fin the Syriac language), Paris 1880; F. Ducal, 
traitg de grammaire syriaque. Paris 1881), 

‘The above definition presupposes a division of the Shemitic dialects into (1) 
the Arabio-Ethiopic branch, as the South-Shemitic, as distinguished from (2) the 
North-Shemitic, including the other three chief-branches of the Shemitic family 
(the Canaanitic, the Aramaic and the Assyrian-Babslonian). 

22. GRADUAL EXTENSION oF THE West-ARAMAIC DrALECr. 

‘The home of the West-Aramaic dialect was the territory between the upper 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean Sea (with the exception of course of the Pheeni- 
clan coast-line). ‘This territory includes the regions South and South-West of Da- 
masous, extending, therefore, as far as the boundaries of the kingdom of Israel 
(cf. 18am. x.,6, concerning the confict of David with the Arameans of Beth- 
rehob, who, according to Judg. xvi. 28, lived in the immediate neighborhood. 
of Dan}. In early times, however, the Aramaic began to advance further South 
and to dispossess tho Canaanitic dialects (including Hebrew) until fnally—about 
the middle of the second century B. C.—it became the common language of the 
country in Syria, Palestine and the adjacent countries on the East. 

Detached points of contact with the Aramaic, not all borrowed direetly there- 
‘rom, however, can be established even in pre-exilic books of the Old Testament 
composed on the soll of the Northern kingdom, certainly, e.g..in the Song of Sol- 
fon and in certain parts of Judges. A dlect influence of Arama was doubt 
less opened by the deportations of Israelites spoken of in 2 Kgs. xv.,20 and 
Xvi. 6 (784 and 722 B. C.); for after that, according to 2 Kgs. xvi, 24, (et. 
also ha rv. 2,20) the thoroughly depopulated land was cooled by oldnsts 
‘who had come in part from territory where Aramaic was spoken (e. g. Hamath). 
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In Judah, as far as wo can judge, the written language was maintained, 
‘almost without Aramaic influence, until the close of the seventh century. It is 
shown by 2 Kgs. xvim., 26, however (ef, Isa, XVI. 11), that toward the end of 
fhe lin cent (te oeeurrenee relating thereto falls 1b the year 701) Aramaic 
‘Was understood, at leastby the principal men jn Judah, and, cousequentl, aeady 
‘Was a language of international trade, or at any rate, of diplomacy. ‘This fact 
gonfirmed in the Aramafe legends which have been preserved (beside an Assyrian 
text) on tablets of clay, as well as on fragments from the rains of Assyrian and 
Babylonian palaces (afterwards, also, on old Persian coins); ef. Sekrader, ZDMG, 
16, p. 16h and te lvraturs thetos futher, Ley, Gosc der Jus; Mima, 
Lepr, 1882, p. 147, 59.5 de Vogue’, Mélanges d'archéologie orientale, Paris, 1868, p. 
188, ag ‘The frst direct influence of Aramaic on the Hebrew is to be found in 
Jeremiah? (cf. Zimmer, Aramaisme Jeremiant 1, Halle, 1880), more certainly, and 
‘already of a grammatical sort, in Bzekiel; while the writers of the last pait of 
the Exile (Isa. xin, sq, Xxxiv., xxxcv., X2.—EXVE) and shorty after the same 
(Haggai, Zechariah,'and even Malachi and the memoirs of Nehemiah worked 
data he bon of Nehemiah aro dstingulsed by enupartively pure Hebrew, 
In the exiic and postexilic paris of the Pentateuch and of Joshua, which 
formuny were desighaied as the Original Waiting or Eider lohst (now us the 
Priests’ Codex, or Q) the influence of Aramaio {is shown more in the domain of 
lexicon than of grammar (ct. concerning this especially Jem, in the Theolog. 
Studien w. Keten, 1672. 985 aq. and V- Jtyl do Eihiste Pentateucel 
Sermone, Lpz., 1878, bth holding fast tothe pro-exilic composition of the Priest's 
Codex, though iysiel especially, by his careful and profound investigations, has 
produced much evidence forthe opponte view); Gssbreakt opposes Fs! (Za 
fexateuchkcitik,” in the Ztschr.f- die Alttest. Wissensch 1881, p. 177,99.) and 
his ‘conclusions are modiled again, in some particulars, by Driver, “On Some 
Alleged Linguistic Afinities of the’ Elohist” (in the Joumal of Phitology, Oct, 
1882, p. 201, sq). "Still stronger Js the Aramaic coloring in several postexiic 
ks; in particular, Chronicles, Esther and, to the most marked degree, in 
Koheléth and certain Psalms (ct. tor Koheléth the commentaries of Franz 
Delitesch, Lpe., 1875, p. 197, 94. and O. H. Wright, The Book of Kobeleth, 
London, 1883, p, 488, sq.; concerning Books TL—V" of the Palms, ef. Giese: 
cbrecht, "Weber die Abfassingszeit der Psalmen,” in Ztachr. f. die Alttest. Wis- 
sensch, 188, p. 276, 64). 
28. ContexporaNzous Ust oF ARAMAIC AND Humnew. 
tis presupposed by documents in Ezra (1v., 8-22; ¥., 6-17; Vin, 6-125 Vr, 
11-26) that, under the Persian supremacy, Aramaic was used in diplomatic 
“intercourse with Western Asia. The fact, however, that the author of the 
present book of Bzra (toward the end of the fourth century B. C.), ater giving 
the Aramaic documents (rv. 8, sq), carzies on his own narrative in Aramaic, and 
that the author of Daniel (about 167 B. C.), after the conversation between 
‘Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans (114-11), continues, up to the end of chapter 








+ Ofcourse wo mustnot conclude from thse Assy. Baby. paral with. Gulch (ewe 
Beitraoge 2 Geach, des alton Orient, Lelpaig, 17. 18 eq) thatthe business world tn Nine- 
‘yeh then spoke Aramaic and no longer understod tho Olal(Asaprita] language. (Ae ie Se 
‘id to follow alo, according tov. Guth from 2 Kgs. XVI, 25 that dialect of tho Ara: 
Tae was the popular lengunge la the toritory of tho Bupbratos and th Tigra already In the 
fighih contury). For tho contrary of. Séhrader, Kallnachrifen und Gesclebistorekung 
{Gleaten, 155, p 2 9q-—Lenst ofall may wo conclude from the above fats chat tho Aramale 
Saiom naturalized in Palestine fa tho last centuries B. could only bave been imported from 
Babylonia; ot conceraing thet Below 88,3 

2m this statement, we dsignodly leave out of consideration the Book of Job as agutstto- 
auly peoula: besides unquestionable Aramaioms suchas the frequent 99 and O99 lataad of 
the Hebrew D737 the book contains no les frequent plats of contac wth the Arabo store of 
‘worst. 
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‘vu, in Aramaic, satisfactorily show that, at that time, both writers and readers. 
must have been equally familiar with both dialects. 

‘The above conclusion would still remain valid, if we had presupposed, with 
Strack (Binleitung ins A. T., p. 165), that, at least after Alexander the Great, 
there was an Aramaic book of the narratives of Daniel, which, at the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was interwoven with the recently written book of visions 
Similarly affirms v. Orelli, die Alttest. Weissagung von der Vollendung des 
Gottesreiches (Wien, 1882}, p. 615, sq. "On the contrary, Mere (“Cur in libro 
Danielis juxta Hebricam Arama ‘adhibita sit dialectus?> Hal., 1865) explains 
‘the occurrence of two languages in the book on the assumption that the Aramaic 
text was for the people, and the Hebrew for the learned men, In that case, 
however, the same would have to be afirmed of Ezra, which, in regard to the 
Hebrew chapters in that book, is impossible.—We here mention, further, the 
ingenious fancy which the so-called Grecus Venetus (ed. by O. Gebhardt, Lpz., 
1875) realized in his translation of Daniel, by rendering the Hebrew parts into 
‘Attic, and the Aramaic into the Doric dialect. 


24, TeBREW SUPPLANTED, AS A LANGUAGE OF INTERCOURSE, BY ARAMAIC. 


‘The actual dispossession of Hebrew, as the language of conversation, by 
Arnis, must be tate fom ie eat of the thd enary Bo prvi to 
dtat an nuenc ad been exerted, trough to goverment ofthe Planes and 
of the frat Sele n fever of Grek rater than Arana. Fora te, ovo 
Tanguages soy bare ad way even tn cedinry infor, at they do trday 
ton th border tartores shee diferent lnguage ar spoken, ttl aly 
Haram van priservod ony at Co imnguag otto ehol y a—pebape 
after the last pre-Christian century—only as the language of worship. As late as 
‘the first century A. D., however, Hebrew as such was understood, even by the 
People ab leas Fale, "Thi cane proved hy auch paseges a ake 1¥ 
tren 

‘hat ausintan with Arann on he pat of te ystexlc elon at 
Jer at ehh ne ab tue, of Aa wm beans he Snes 
Aguas oil anode Ss the Noth «poplin peng Aeveai ered 
tolerably near to the gates of Jerusalem; in some places, the new Jewish settlers 
Sera te dat techn irate 
UOTE SPINS Lien of at he nth Yors wars pencent 
ton ingle sauere it wig) sos Galt We iamaed hudy oberg, 
{Use Sethe comin inguag of te fe of Plein’ Neb 03 20 
cording to whieh even Tyrians were then setiled in Jevusilem, and other traders. 
Heng rel tceataued fo eam tne Tiare wonton anti ot 
ERMGeSe tha ionatnt SP tte Chor tne lanenabs me eeken 
(cholo thy be tthe feat hom ch She io by Seabank 
(ete Saleh of Soon, Sd pecan Bre} and 

ae 

‘That Hebrew was understood for a long time after the decided victory of the 
aman tc tlo'ianguage af coqvenaions was tata tos sta oe sed 
of the learned men and, on the other, to the signiticance of Hebrew as the sacred 
Ringel aracen tebame® ihe uses aed to ee anaes wet 
eeedStthy odin tage hate Ine vero epee He 
vow tne lle ue a MSkre these a ko Olt enn he 
Esti anf evish iin te’ in the pub eo Sep: e 
Sool ews alowel for ng tn, as he oa tration She sane 
Bigatmnnie Sete tetate a i ghee cid ow te ates edie 
Hpi fume tne aris ee of Sea an of ted Woe, 
argon tefl ton asc evan Sand Marky BH Uk alo eu cus, 
‘ee eh ls Reh aay ink te domonatatie nce of sch cages 
SSURo el age ini helo tele inguaton ot an tenwelon ser 
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the reading is not thereby annulled.2 It is true that in the Mishna, the habitual 
interpretation of what is read appears presupposed, when, in Megilla tvs 4 the 
reader of the Law is directed to. read no more than one verse to the translator, 
while three aze permitted in the prophetical reading (of. also 1v.. 6 regarding the 
reading and interpretation of the Law by minors, and 1v., 10 congeraing the parts 
which may beread indeed, but not translated), But itis anoter question whether 
this mode of procedure had arisen at the time of Jesus. We might decide cer= 
tainly, only if we were accurately informed as to ‘the nature of the “verses” 
AONB) here intended and the date of thelr introduction. Just as little may 
wwe conclude with Zune (gottesdienstliche Vortrige der Juden, p. 61 sq.) from the 
existence of a written Targum of Job about the middle of the frst century and 
still older Targums of sther and the Psalms, all of which are afirmed inthe 
‘Talmud, haf there wag already a Tazgum of the'Law on record. Gkon is sb- 
ject Blck-WWelh. Binleitung. ine A. Test.,p. 608 and the citation there from tho 
‘Jerusalem Talmud, in which it's forbiddeh to read the interpretation from a book, 
Concerning the (infrequent) prayers in the Aramaic language, as e. g. the so-called. 
Quddis, originally “Concluding prayer after haggadic discourses in houses of 
mourning,” cf. Dalteseh, Gesch. der jid. Boesie, p- 136, Note- 


25, ‘THe Reaarns or me West-Anamatc Diatecr. 

‘Whether a pagan and profane literature ever existed in the West-Aramaic (or 

indeed in any Aramaic) language,? must remain undecided. ‘The remains of 

West-Aramaic yet existing belong chiefly to the domain of Jewish (including 
Samaritan) religious writings. Here belong: 

1, The Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (of. above 1 and below 


‘Whether any one of the so-called Apocryphal books of the Old ‘Testament was 
‘vomposed originally in West-Aramaic, it is entirely impossible to show. Jerome 





Compare the vory noteworthy treatment of ths question by Frans Delite in “The Hebrew 
‘New Testament of the British and Foreign Brblo Soolety”(Lelpaig, 186), extracts trom which 
‘Translation (German T.}) might be of interest in regardto other questions. Tels sald there on pp. 
0,81: frlond of mine does not cease to entrent me to translate the New Testament into the Aes 
‘male idiom which was spoken in Palestine n the days of Ohrist and his apostios that i, into tho 
Jnnguage of the Palestinian Talmud and the Palestinian Taryums. But bis desire rests on an 
filusion. ‘The Hebrew remained even after the Exile the languago of Jewish lteratar, The 
‘Beolesiestious of Josus Sirach was written in Hebrew, as ts fragments in the Talmud show. Tho 
‘original of the frst book of Maccabees and of tho so-called Pealter of Solomon was Hebrew, The 
{nsoriptions on coins, the epltapns, the Iturgle prayers were Hebrew. ‘Tho form of the awe was 
‘Hebrew, as appears from thelr codification in the Misbna, also the books tn whlch ts Paplas 
‘says, Matthew had collected the sermons of tho Lord, was written {Jpaids Suahtnra. Tei trae 
that in that time épaigri and yatdaior! (? ef. concerning this below 8 & 1, Reet) were no 
‘courstely distinguished. Nevertheless itis quite ualikely that Matthow wrote in Aramaic; fox 
tho Aramate dislect of Palestine—which in tho Talimud ie called ‘D9)D.---~was ho language of 
daily life, the valgar language, in which the people and also tho learned were wont to converse 
‘and to hold controversies but “edpaic duddesro, fa whlch St. Paul was accosted by the exited 
Savior, Acts xxv, 14, and in which he himself addressed the people ot Jerusalem, Acts xl i 
xl, [of below 86,3] wag the holy language, the language of the temple worship, of syauom 
‘cal and domostio prayer; of all formulas of benediction, of the traditional laws further to 
arables, the animal fables, the Inmentations for the dead in the Talmuds and Sldrasbim aro 
‘mostly Hebrew; the holy language continued to be the language of tho higher form of speuch, 
‘even the popular proverbs were only partly Aramale. Josephus tating in the pretaco Of his 
‘work on the Jewish war, hat his narrative was originally drawn up for his compatriots of ine 
Asia ia the common mothertongue, certainly means the Hebrew, not the Aramate langage, 
Knowledge of Hebrew was then, as nov, universal emong the eduettod of the nation, Aremafe, 
fon the contrary, was understood only by a small portion of the Diaspora [Dispersion 
‘Therefore st would be w useless attempt to translate the New Testament into the Peldstinian 
Sursi. ‘The Shemitie woof of the Now Testament Hellenism ts Hebrew, not Arama, Ouse Lent 
and his apostles thought and spoke (7) for the most pact in Hebrew.” 
+ Renan (Histoire generale, p. 20) regards this as atleast probable 
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(gee the proot in B. Schuever’s article, “Apokaryphen des A. Test.” in 
ferzog’e protest. Real-Encyki. 12, p. 491 sq.) names the books of Tobit and Judith 
‘as composed Chaldaico sermone (. e. West Aramaic) and translated them from 
this idiom into Latin, but. that by no means shuts out the conclusion (which in 
the case of Judith is almost indubltable, ef. Schuerer p, 605 and in other places), 
that the actual original of both texts was Hebrew, the Aramaic text consequently 
itself a translation, (For the more recent discussions of this controversy, occasion- 
ed by Ad. Neubauer’s issue of an Aramaic fext_ of the book of Tobit from a Bod- 
Teian MS., Oxford 1878, see in my report of O. 'T. studies of 1878 in the * Wissen 
schatftlichen Jahresbericht der deutschen Morgenliind. Gesellsch.” (Leipzig, 1881), 
Bi raat decane hlmelt in, favor, of, moder Hebrow qin of Tob 
ee his essays on “ The Book of Tobit ” etc. in Monatsschr. fir Gesch. u. Wis- 
‘sensch, des Judenth.” 1879, p. 145 sq,). Likewise the Aramaic proverbs of Sirach, 
Which have been handed down to us, partly in Talmudic citations and partly a8 
2 compilation by themselves (as the so-called “small Sirach ® or “Alphabet of the 
son of Sirach ” in connegtion with an alphabet of the Hebrew proverbs of Sirach) 
prove nothing against a Hebrew original of the Greek book of Sirach. ‘These 
proverbs are, rather, in part translations of Hebrew matter, in part independent 
Additions of a later compiler; cf. Delitzsch, zur Gesch, der jiid. Poesie (Leipz 
1886, p.208q.), L. Dukes, Rabbinische Bluimenlese (Leipzig, 1844), p. 81 sq. an 
especially p. 67 sq. (Where may be found more details concerning the literature of 
these proverbs); aecording to the text of Paul Fagius (Isny, 1542) Dukes gives here 
twenty-three Aramaic proverbs of Sirach (besides forty-two Hebrew ones), 
2. Detached Words and Clauses in the New Testament and in the writings 


of Josephus. 

‘The samples of the language of intercourse in Palestine at the time of Jesus 
and the apostles, which appear occasionally in the N. T., would of themselves be 
Sufficient to contradict any fables which have arisen concerning the idiom spoken 
‘by them, Cf, with regard to this Reiske, de lingua vernacula Jesu Christi, Jen. 
1570, and. particularly de Rossi, dissertaziont della lingua propria di Cristo e ‘degli 
‘Bbrei nazionali della Palestina da tempi Maccabel in disamina del sentimento di 
‘un recente scrittore Italiano, Parma, 1772."4, By the latter is meant the Neapol- 
Htan Domén, Diodati and his book de Ohristo Graece loquente (Neap. 1767). 
Further: HF. Pfannkuche “ Ueber die paldstinische Landessprache in dem Zelt- 
alter Christi und der Apostel, ein Versuch, zum Theil nach de Rossi entworfen ” 
in Bichhorn’s Allgem. Bibliothek der bibl. Litter. Vol. vir. (1798) 8, p. 365 sq. 
LB. G. Padus, verosimilia de Judaeis Palaestinensibus, Jesu etiam atque apos- 
{olis, non aramaica dialecto sola, sed graeca quoque aramaisante locutis. Jena 1808. 
Winer, Gramm. dep neutest, Sprachidioms #8 (EHebrew-Aramale coloring of the 
1. diction; with many references to the older, literature). Frans Delitssch 
“Gober die palistinische Volkssprache, welche Jesus und seine Singer geredet, 
haben” in the year 1874, No. 27 of the “ Daheim” (also in the Zeitschrift * Saat 
anf Hoffnung” 1874, p. 105 sq.): the same, ‘Traces of the vernacular tongue in 
fhe gospels” in the “Hebrew Student’ (Chicago), Nov., 1862, p. 81 sq.; Déc., p- 
od Sq Sept., 1888, p. 1, sq, Concerning the bad pronunciation of the Galileans 
indicated in Atatt, Xckvr, 78, Mark x1v.,70 (Acts 1,7), which appeared especially 
inthe complete ignoring of’ gutturals, of, the Talmudic proofs in Westein, Nov. 
Tost, on Matt. xxv1.,75; Mouschen, Nov. Test. ex Talmude ete illustratum (Lipz. 
11788)'p. 119... ‘The reproach was raised in particular with reference to the Galilean 
pronunciation of Hebrew. . 

"Below we give an alphabetical list? of the samples of Palestinian Aramaic 
found in the N. with the addition of the most smportant witnesses, namely, the 
Codex Sinaitieus [8], Alexandrinus (AJ, Vaticanus (B], Ephraeme Syxi[C], Can- 
tabrig (D]; WH sgnides the readings which are adopted in the eniticl ition 
of atta Hort (London 188), isch, the readings of the eto oetava cx 
tica major of Tischendorf. 











Thiele, efted critically, seemed go much the more necessary, as, upto to-day, not only in 
the New Testament commentaries, Davao inthe excellent Clavis novi test. of WV. Grimm, many" 
‘rors tnd inaeouracies in reference to these words have been dragged along. 
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A. Single Appellatives and Proper Names, 


A98 (Tisch., on the contrary WH 4996; the same fluctuation regarding the ac- 
centuation of final a of the so-called Emphatic state is seen elswhere—ef, 
elo zpos, rote squntalthough properly speaking» only the ecu: 
sex is justifiable? = NU3N8'3 rorfp, Mark stv. 38 and elsewhere. 

‘Aneidauéx (so WH with B; on the contrary Tisch. iye%éuéy with 8 A. In favor 
fer, against ex however is also exiévsay of codex D and ewdoia of codex 
ES Saxandlats Groen of th sae deren. the tension 
of p, below in copexdeni= '9 DIU) and in foes) = NES OM xenon cree 

Acts 1, 19-—ere2 (for aco?) 18 probably due simply to the influence of 2 upon 
‘the preceding vowel, due for deve {0 the inclination elsewhere shown to cone 
form the sound of the Sh-wA mobile to that of the following vowel; ef Gece. 
nlus-Kandeseh, hebr. Gramm. @ 10,1, 2), Rem. and the literature in Note Sho 
out instead of dex (80 cod. 8) Yerhinds us of Supéx = NAVD. If the Greeks 
here actually heard such a sharp sound, why not in simfiar eases? or must 
yescoaude ina tere was a misndertandng of te wating ID, TD, 
itnnot even that PMD occurred as an error of the copyist? Conperning the 
addition of « e. g. Zapadex, Num, XXXIV.,8 — FT7Y), elsewhere Of &, 3s, 1, 
«to final vowels in the Septuagint ef. Frankel, Vorstudien zu den ISX 
(Leipzig 1841), p. 9754. 

BapapBas, BapPoropaiag, Bopeoots, Bapuond, Bapwéfar, Bagca 
‘names compounded with “19 con. 

BeeSeBoia (so WH Matt, x., 25; xar1., 24; Mark 11t., 22; Luke x1., 15, 18 sq. with 
SB while ACD {also 8 in Mark scr, 22) present Beeicesovt,” the feading 
adopted by Tisehs; the suppression of the 2 in the popular pronuaciation, howe. 
fever, would be scarcely striking) = S93} 5373 (not 9y9 as even Grimm has 
it), Now 93} is certainly not equal to the modem Hebrew 597 dung, but 
only the signification dieting ean be supported. In spite of this, the meanin 
Of Bre. a8 "Master ofthe dling, oof the Reagdomn (30 sg Meyer oo Mace 
X.25, who finds a confirmation of this empty appellation in the preceding vsetest 
séra isto be rejected. Zebal is rather a modifiation of zebib (ef. N3 93 2 
Kgs.1.,2 and elsewhere), although in this modification may have co-operated 
Hogs PRI, but als te thought ofOgh dee ey Aangiet ee 

ferzog's PRE), but also the thought of , NAS! dunging (and also the 
affering of idolatrous eacrfies). 7 7 

Brdecté (more correctly, according to what was remarked under 4255) 
NDT V3: House of Grace, is the reading of AG in Jou v., 2; fo NDE 
(instead of the elsewhere usual N"IDM) one need not appeal to the Syria 
ches: reference to the Biblical-Aramate N/99/] dream is suffelent. On the 
contrary Tisch. and WH according to cod. Sin, haveadopted frocesé (WH 
Place Prdceda in the margi,.as the reading of )” In the appoudie 4 76, 
WHT express the opinion that both readings (of S and B) are perhaps only bad 


2 Of. de Lagarde, eeammelte ADbandlungen (Leipag, 1800p. 82, Note: “T always change the 
Accents of foreign words according to my judgment; in 1 Gor, xvl.2% one must write j0pa™ 
496, or renounce the reputation of being an intelligent man.” hls ceeatuation for MEN. and 

















iy Boprinciog, all proper 














ult ls loved (at merely sharpened) 
‘the accont i earied over a2 paronytone, ef. ae%0y Mopda’ properly apeauing wlaroe nace 
clearly for olspa (N]3B). Do these examples rest upon aa accomodation to the Greeks aod 
‘Romans, or may we darive trom them a nw (be aesontuaton ofa lowed panult before an open 
‘ultima, which afterwards bad been entirely ignored ty Jewish radon? eisto be remasrod, 
‘moreover, that contrary tothe above, n Joe. antlay3,2" xeetos ORIN) and 830 10 Beepod 
(ORE TYp), appens tobe transterred, 
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rmodiflations of the same name, whose correct form is probably Padé 
(NYT FVD. Hows of Oliees, nevertheless ydoadd equalling NPS TP (et. 
thecal name in John 1., 45) place of fishery is not impossible, 


Boopyés (so Tisch. and WH with § A BQ) is explained in Mark 11., 17 by sist 
Bonorhe. The word offers, however, manifold difieulty. That oar is impure 
pronunciation for 193, which the uncultivated Galileans spoke for 195 (so e.g. 


Bretsehneider in his Lexicon novi testamenti), is a monstrous assumption ; not 
‘teh better is the assertion, which Lightfoot, appealing to Broughton, has made 
current (Hforae hebr. on Maik 111, 17), that the Jews had always pronounced 
shiwil as oa, e. g. noadhyim for QN"D) and that hence Strabo writes Moacada 
for Masada [N"J¥E) ¥. As little does yA") mean thunder, but a noisy crowd 
of people and the Aram. yfi9 and YAY is rustling, noise, not thunder. 
Jerome is right in demanding for the meaning “son of thunder” Benereem 
(DY NID. commonly, to be sure, OY). It is another question, however, 
whether Jerome (on Dan. r., 8) on this account has a right to affiem: Non ut 
Pleviawe pntant Boonerges, sed emendatius Iegitur Benereem,” especially as 
hie himself on Matt. x., 4 explains the name boanenges “ex firmitate et mag~ 
nitadine fide." It appears to me in every way most probable that 32> (PJ) 
‘anger, angry impetuosity, rather than w7%), is contained in the word, aid i is 
conceivable that this might be expressed by vict Spovrfc. Or are we to assume 
‘with Delitesch (Saat aut Hoffmung 1874, p. 208) a peculiar provincialism ? 

efa9i (Tisch.; WH yo9004, ef. above on 6988) John X1x., 18 = N33 (emph. 
state of $834 ill, whieh is fem. of 33). Concerning the transeription of shtwa 
by a ef, above dxedouix. 

Todyod (so Tisch.; WH 7023094) with § A B D in Matt. xxvit., 88; for the eliston 
‘of the 2 ef. above under jerigefuta; according to Ley, neuhebr. und chald. 
Warterbuch, the pronuneiation X53 a8 emph. state of {9253 had been 
usual. In the Syriac ggulta, the first tis elided and compensated by length- 
ening the vowel. 

"Byge6 (WH and ‘Tisoh,) Mark vit. 84 with the best witnesses (8° igpeda, which, 
‘would point to PASMN) = AMDSMN open thyself! It is true that the 


Pattah under 5 could’ be for the purpose of conforming sh'wi to the full 
yor (ee above on exidenex) and the fori consequently could be Bthp*el; 
‘but in favor of Ethpa’al is the fact, that this form anyway is in use as passive 
to MMB, and not less, that the Targum on Is, xutt.,7 expresses the opening 


of the eyes by Pail. With regard to # for fy (with Dag.) cf. yo?yo%e. Since 
‘moreover this Imperative, properly speaking, can refer only to the eyes, we 


must ask whether originally SFABMN (with a suppression of the unaccented 
final vowel in Syr fashion; ef. below nom in Maxk ¥., 41) was not intended. 
ger John 1. 48 and elsowhero NBD, emph. state of 413 rock. 

-AnjGe Mark V., 9 with 8 B GD, the Latin legio, but probably first by accommoda- 
tion of the Aramaic fipy, 

Manon (80 Tisch. WHE pasund, S00 above on &38) — N3VDIJ emph. state of 1919. 
‘The etymology is uncertain ; for the writing NPV (s0 Grimm) rests upon 
the very doubtful derivation from POX (= obec of eonidenes). The root, 
assumed by Zevy, (= 192, F199 alot) does not exist. 


"Did Jerome have ieprfs ia mind? We ean suppose a great dealin his ease! 
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De Layarde, Got. gel. Ant., 1884, p. 278, refers jauorer to FYDYD, whose 
stem }DY corresponds to the Arabic .yee; DY) weakens to OND, 
Which is authenticated in one instance, became fY3 or [Y319, in a way sim- 
ilar to the change of “YN? finally to “3X9. 

Mp8 (ef. for the accentuation the Note under 4/33) Luke x,, 88 and elsewhere 
= NID the mistress, emph. state from NP, the fem. of Yy lord. 


Mecaig Jot, 43. and elsewhere = NIWA emph. state from’ MYM anwinted 
(Hebr. [MYMD); for the transcription, Noldeke reminds us of Leva! for 4h. 


Moxa (et. for the accentuation the Note under 42) Matt. xxv1.,2, elsewhere 
NITDD empl. state of IDB, which would correspond to the itebrew MDS; 
Jeivish tradition, on the contrary, demands NFDD to which the Syr. peseha 
‘also corresponds. " 

‘Pajjowi (60 Tisch. Mack x., 51 and John xx., 16 with $ A.C; on the contrary 
WH in33ee! with B; far more badly attested is the reading’ ja:i3on, although 
in John Xx., 16, D also presents jaj}3avri) my Lord. ‘The vocalization is si. 
prising, fr al other tradition knows only te forms J3") and 3") 13 ba }3mei 
also a Galilean provineiaism ? e 

"Pasi, (50, WH Matt. v. 22 with $? B, on the contrary Tisch. jayé with St.D; ef. 
for this vaeillation in the transcription of F) what was said above on axcldquay 
according to what was remarked’on i334, the word must be accented jasi); 
‘The word is not emph, state from j), but abbreviation from JO") empty, a 
NETH (proper name) from j3PyV. ‘The vocalization is again surprising. 

Zorasig Matt. rv., 10 and elsewhere, emph, state of 199; the form oariv adopted 
by Grinm, with the Textus Receptus, 2 Cor. x17, is only attested by $* A? 

and 3, 

‘Sepa (ef. for the tone under 384) Luke 1., 15 = ND, emph. state of a presup- 
Posed IY (not however directly for the Hebrew “yy as Grimm states). 
‘Tapes94 (more correct would be again —a) so WH Acts 1x,, 36 with BC, on the 

contrary Tisch. Taint with $ A (ef. concerning the vacilation between «and 

‘above in jinn) = NIE empl. state of NIT donde (Cf. Hebrew 9). 

‘That instead of tabhy'the people spoke fabhitha With a resolution of the eon- 

sonant Yodh, or to the Greek ear appeared s0 to speak, is not improbable on 

‘the contrary, the form NUW"3L9, with which Grimm identifies ra,cdé, is rather 
Syriac (ef. below at raisde)3 

T am reminded by Siey/ried’s Miscellanea 1.,10 (in Hilgenfeld’s Ztsehr, £. 

Wissenseh, Theol. XXVit. 8, p. 958 9q.) that, alter aia, ucavee (in Matt. 

. 9 and other passages) should have been established. C¥. Siegfried in the 

assige cited: * In the New Test, Commentaries, as far as we have observed, 

‘Aoaveé is reduced to the N3 TYMWIT of Ps. oxvin., 25 (ef. also Grimm, Lex. 

N. T. 1879, p, 478+), No doubt this was the passage intended, but the form 

onred can nok be identified with N3/"77. As follows from Ellis Levita’s ex: 

position in his Sefer Tisbi, the word is te Greek rendering of an abbreviated 

Pronunciation of that petition, NJ-YwIHT, with which may be compared 


Hs-] in Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. T. L., 1879, p. 1639.” In a Note Siegfried 
says: ‘Since writing the above, my aitention having been ealled to Hilgen- 
eld, Nov. test. extra canon. reeeptum, fase. 1¥., P26, 1 see that others 4180 
hhave taken exception to the derivation of dco from the form in Biblical 
Hebrew,and that Anger with Hilgerfela's approval has referred to the Aratnale 


TTevy inthe neubeb, W B wetos X73 and explains this from the Arabi Sabliljat mala, 


‘ert (1, elting in ndation to his own opinion Plether, who sot the matter right already in are- 
‘mark to Lens Chald. WB ueber dle Targum («2 with the formula “according to F.8e."t 
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NIYWAN. There appears to be no doubt, therefore, as to the correctiess of 
Stich an explanation.” Cf, with this also Hilgenfeld (Bvangelioram secundum 
Hebraeos, ete. quae supersunt, Lips. 1884, p. 25), who gives the meaning 
‘sereu nog, and appeals to A. Mére for the same. 

‘AS a characteristic of the popular language of that time, we may mention 
the striking abbreviations of many names, such as Jose for Joseph, Lazuros 
HYD) for YON, "11D (from which Matthaios, Matthdus) for THA, Salome 
for Fy1sTous and others; ef. Detitzsch, in the place mentioned, p. 206 sq. 

B. Aramaic Sentences. 


In Matt. xxvir., 46, Jesus cites frm Psalm xxrr., 2, according to WH, ‘70i, 
4201 (60 8, B on the conttary due, A121, D pier, hence Tach. jel) Mya (8 BE more 
correct would be, moreover, again 2eua) eapaydare (S A; B has codanravu, of above 
fon axeié, and pasa); the same in Tisch. leaving ie out of account. This would be 
accordingly 1PIW NII? ‘NTTON, in which of course the Hebrew, ‘ON (in- 
stead of the Aramaic, ‘7}9) before the Aramaio, ‘yi is very striking, since 
elsewhere, the pronunciation of & like & ean not be established; on 099, for “3 ct. 


above under axs3deyox, OF the oldest Uncials, only D gives the citation in Hebrew: 
iat mes, Zana FpSave (= 1YFABY). This reading is adopted by WH in the margin 
and, in the Appendix p. 21, is designated as “ Western (Gr. Lat.) probably it is 
an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew as distinguished from the Atamate forms. 
{Inthe parallel passage 

Mark XV., 4, SABO give ise (hence WH Lot, Tisch. Hui), next $ 0 7nd 
(so also ‘Tiseh., on the contrary WIT with ID give 2a:4, although this in Aramaic- 
would be NID nothing); nally, cafoxdevei (so WH and Tisch.) with S! 0; S! 
eaforrovr, a8" in Matthew, on the contrary D again fopPave, which also has got 
into the twisted reading of B (caapdave 

According to this condition of things, the oldest tradition appears to be that 
the verse was cited by Jesus in Aramaic, and indeed with #75N at the beginning ; 
for cas, testifies moreover the circumstance that it agrees fat less with the play 
upon Elias which was united with it than 7% or wiz. De Lagarde GGA, 1882, p. 
429, finds in allthis proof of early and systematic corvections in the NT. text. 


Mark v.41; rut (more enrest would be once more —9, as well as wie 
afterwards) Tisch. with 8 AC (WH raieedé with B) xotu (so WH and Tisch. with 
SBC; on the contrary AD roy). Meiedd is nevertheless again (ef. above in 
ra3eba) not equal to NIYOL (so Grimm), which would be Syriae, still less to 
NIVOD (Ayer), but, properly speaking, to NFVO, fom. of NOL juwents. ‘The 
Dest attested reading min points to the suppréssion of the toneless final vowel in 
pronutclation, as in Syriac. 

1 Cor. Xv1., 22: apiv 404 (better é8a, ef. above on 494) WH and Tisch. ac- 
cording to all old witnesses: our Lord is coming, (or has come, see Appendix. T.) 
Le.not PAN NYW (Grin), with the confucnoe of the a of both words when 
these words were combined {japa:a9a), but probably ‘NX ["Y9, a8 the form also 


sora m Seeing Ste not inconsistent with that, Satin Zag 959 was witten 
(cf. Bib. Aram. N=; perhaps more correctly $8) <), the toneless final vowel being 


suppressed in prontinciation. 

‘Concerning the traces of the West-Aramaio dialect in Josephus, ef. B. de Rossi 

in the work already mentioned p. 55 sq.; Pfannkuohe p. 459 sq, (both needing sift- 

ing); Bleek, Bin}. ing A. Test., 8. ed., p. 54 sq. Concerning the influence which 

est-Aramaic exercised upon Josephus in his use of the Old Testament, an essay 

in Joh. David Michaelis oriental. und exeget. Bibliothek V. (1778), p. 221 sq. con 
tains something. 
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8. ‘The so-called Targums or Translations of the Old ‘Testament. ‘The most 
important are: ‘The Targum on the Pentateuch ascribed to Onkelos and the Tar- 
gum to the prophets named after Jonathan ben Uzsiel. ‘There exist still, in addi- 
tion to these, two Targums to the Pentateuch, called Jerusalem I., or Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem IL; the latter is preserved only in fragments, or 
originally, was only a collection of Glosses belonging to an older Targum, a 
remodeled form of which lies before us in Pseudo-onathan (80 Geiger, Urschritt 
‘und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, Breslau, 1857, p. 455). On the Hagiographa also 
(except Ezra, Nehemiah and Danfel) there are Targums by different, some of them 
by very late, hands. ‘The foundation may have been Inid for the older Targums 
(Onkelos, Jonathan) as early as in the first century B. C., since, at the reading of 
the Scriptures in the Synagogues, single words and expressions which were no 
longer understood (see above, ?4) were to be orally interpreted by so-called 
DIYDIIMD, or Translators. Nevertheless the process of fixing these intexpret- 
ations in writing, and the gradual extension of them unto whole books continued 
for centuries, and was frst brought to a comparative conclusion in the Babylonian 
Schools of the fourth century A.D. On the other hand, the final compilation 
of Pseudo-Jonathan was not earlier than the seventh century, and other Targums 
were still later. Even to-day we are far from having a critically-sifted consonant- 
text of the Targums, to say nothing of a unified and in a measure plausible vocal- 
ization. 

Concerning the Targums generally, cf. the introductions to the O.’T., espeo- 
ally Bleek- Wellkausen, p. 287 sq., and Strack, in Zéckler's Handbuch der theol. 
Wissenschaften I., 173 sq. (with abundant ahd careful references to the litera: 
ture); further Volek, Art. “Thargumim” in Herzoq’s PRE, 1862, Vol. XV 
Th, Noldeks, die alttestam. Literatur (Leipzig, 1888), p. 255° sq.; Schuerer, neu 
tent, Zeteshichte (Lelpsig, 1874), 416. Ukewise with abundant speci 
cations of the literature; Weber, System der altsynagogalen palastinischen Theol- 
opie (Lelpzig, 1880), p. xia.” A survey f the eiitons of the Targus given 

3¥, Petermain, porta chaldaica, ed. IL. (Berlin, 1872), p. 82 sq. Noteworthy 
"pemerkungen Aber ale Vooutiation dex Targets ard given by Mors i to 
Abhandiungen des Berliner Orientalistencongresses, I., 112 89. 

4. Single sentences of the Mishna, the Gemaras of the so-called Jerusalem 
‘Talmud and detached traces in the Babylonian Talmud and the Midraschim, 

For finding one’s way in regard to the Mishna and the Talmuds in general, 
wwe reter here only to the excellent survey in Schuerer’s Neutestam. Zeltgeschichte, 
p. 87 sq. In the Bab. Talmud, the it Nedarim approaches the West” 
Aramaic idiom, and, in certain peculiarities, the Tractat Nasir also; of, Luszatto, 
Gramm. der bibl.-ehiald. Sprache und des idioms des Thalmud Babyli (German 
‘by Krliger, Bresl., 1978), p. 64. ‘There belongs here, from the Midrash-literature, 
the Megilath Ta'dnith, or book of fasts cited already in the Mishna: cf. Schuzrer, 
Pos art,“ Midrasch’® in Herzog's PRE®, Vol. IX.,769; Brawn, “ Ent. 
Stehung and Werth der Meg. Taanit””” in the Monatsschr. f. Gesch. und \Vissen- 
schatt des Judenth., 1876, p. 375 sq., 410 sq, 45 sq. 

5, ‘The Samaritan Targum to the Pentateuch. ‘This was probably composed 
in the first century A. D., though the final compilation, as far as we can speak of 
such a thing, may have been delayed until the fifth or sixth century. Besides this, 
there have been preserved only scanty remains of the Samaritan-Aramaie, in 
liturgies and songs. 

‘This Aramaic Translation of the Pentateuch must not be confounded with 
‘the Samatitan Recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch. For the literature on the 
Samaritan Targum and the linguistic character of the same, of. Kauzsch, art. 
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“ Samaritaner” in Herzog’s PRE,? Vol. XIII, (1884), especially p. 849 sq.._In this, 
place, also, it may be permitted to remind the reader emphatically, that every 
judginent of the Samaritan-Aramaic dialect based upon the editions of the Tai 
gum which have hitherto appeared, must fall necessarily into the gravest exrors. 
"his is true, alas, of the expensive Pentateuchus Samaritanus of H. Petermann 
(Fase, I. Genesis, Berol. 1872; II, Exodus, 1882; III. Leviticus, 1888, the last 
edited by C. Vollérs), after that, Koln (* Zur Sprache, Litteratur und Dogmatik 
der Samaritaner,” p.103 sq. and 206 sq.) had proved conclusively that the usual 
assumption of peculiar (so-called Caucasian) roots and words in Samaritan-Ara- 
maie, rests solely upon such a corruption of the MSS, of the Targum, as 
is incredible; according to Koln, we possess, of the original Targum, perhaps 
only a few fragments (a relatively pure text is given only in the Petersburg 
fragments edited by Koln, p. 216 sq., in the fragments of a Samaritan Targum, 
which Nut, London, 1874, issued from a codex of the Bodleian Library and 
‘one of the ‘Cambridge City Library, and, finally, in the “Pessach-Haggadah” 
edited by Kohn, on p.1 sq., from a’codex belonging to Fran: Delitesch). ‘The 
original Samaritan—leaving’ out of account, perliaps, a somewhat large admix- 
ture of Hebraisms, as well as of Greek and Latin words—is as good as identical 
with the Palestine-Aramaic otherwise known to us. 

6. The Written Remains of Aramaic on Stone and Papyrus, which originated 
{at least in the majority of eases) with Jews in Bgypt. 

Cf. Gesenius, scripture lingueque Phoanicie monumenta, I. 226 sq.; IIT. tab. 
4 (Alphabet) and tab. 29-88. Concerning the written characters ef. Buting, in 
‘the large table of characters in Ciwolson's Corpus inseriptionum Hebraicarum 
(Betersb., 1882), col. 10-16, according to inscriptions dating from 482 to about 
400 B. C-~ The inost important monuments of this kind werg lately published by 
the Palmographical Society, Oriental Series, and they are; Part I, Table xxv. 
and XXVI., Papyrus CVI. of the British Museum (from the collection belonging 
formerly to the Duke of Blacas), with a description by Wright and Néldeke, and 
‘the literature down to 1877. According to these men, this document dates from 
‘the last part of the Ptolemaic, or the earlier Roman period, composed either by a 
pagan Aramean, or (more probably) by an Egyptian Jew, as a sort of Haggada to 
Exod. 1. The Atamaic is strongly alloyed with Phoenician and Hebrew.—Further 
Part V., Table acu, the column found in 1877, at Sakkara, now in the Royal 
‘Museum at Berlin, which represents a libation before Osiris, and bears a parallel 
Egyptian-Aramaié inscription, dating from the fourth year of Xerces (482. .); 
‘ef, Lepsiva, concerning eine Agyptiscl-aram. Stele, Ztschr. fir dgypt. Sprache und 
‘Alterthumskunde, xv, (1877), p. 197 sq.; Lauth, Agypt.atam, Inschriften, Report 
‘of the Session of the Munich’ Academy, 1878, I., philosophical-histor., class II.,p. 
‘97 gq. and 148; Pratorius, ZDMG Xxxv., 442'sq.—Table Exiv: the celebrated 
stone with @ four-line inscription, which is now kept in the Museum at Carpentras, 
in Southern France, and represents, above the inscription, a female mummy, and 
over this an adoration before Osiris. According to Lepsius and others, the stone 
‘elongs to the time of the Ptolemies; according to Clermont-Ganneau (Se0 below) 
‘these Bgypt.-Aram. monuments belong to the time of the Persian dominion over 
Exypt, i. e., 527-405, or 840-982, when Aramaic was the official language. in 
Exypt’ and’ the person named Taba upon the stone was daughter of a Persian 
‘ofller and native Arammean who had married an Bgyptian woman. [If so, it is 
‘true that Hebraisms such as BN and $77 await an explanation), Discussion 
over the stone has Intely become animated again, since Schlottmann (ZDMG 
SKU, 187 q. and 767 8q.; XXXUt., 252 sq.) supposed that metre and rhyme are 
tobe found upon the same} ef, Halary, ibid., xxxrt., 206 sq.: de Lagarde, Nach- 
richten der Gott. gel. Ges., 1878, p. 857 sq. (also Syminicta, TI., 56 sq. and 79 sq.) 
Of further documents, we mention the inscription upon a vase of the temple of 
Serapis, now in the Louvre (ef. Ley, ZDMG X1., 65 89.3 Merz, ibid., XI, 698 
8q.; Pretorius, ZDMG, “S42; Clermont-Ganneau, Rev. Crit., 1888, No. 21, 
p.415.q.); for the Bgyptian-Aramaie inscriptions generally. cf. Clernont-Gannea, 
rigine perse des monuments araméens d'Egypte, Rev. avehGolog., Vol. 88, p. 98 
‘sq. and 87, p. 21 sq. (also separately, Paris, 1880). 
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Of extra-Jewish origin are 

7. The Palmyrene Inscriptions found in the ruins of Tadmor (Palmyra) and 
for te most part bi-lingual (Aram,-Greek). 

Facsimiles of these inseriptions were given first by 2. Wood, ‘The Ruins of 
Palmyra (Condon 1758; seo the older literature in dz Welle Schrader, Ein ins 
A. p. 70); n later times: Lewy ZDMG XV. 618 sq. and vit, 66 iq, where 
hninetéen inseriptions are given, dating from 896-078 of the Seleuctdan era (95-209 
A.D}; an addition thereto ibid. ‘Vo xix. 814 and xxn 289 sq; farcher in 
Gount de Yopue's Syute centrale (Pav 1668 a), as well asin extract 6 ofthe 
Journal asiat, 1888; ‘more than all however by Zivtingin the Corpus inscriptionties 
Semiticarum 1, Table 17-28 (Inseriptions from 9 B.C. to 270 A.D}. Blast 
ZOMG svn. 185g (aber et paar, Relief mit Insouitt), ordimanin, Nene 
Beitraige zur Kunde Palmyras in the Report of the Munich Academy 1875, Vol rr, 
Suppl--Number 111, 1-88; 2. Suchen, palmyr. tuschnitten, ZDMG xxx 733 
sa, Remarks theretpon by Nideke scx. GH sq." Por other matter wee Biting 

‘nue vepartof the DMG for 1878, p. 68 and in Baethgen'e Report for, 1860" Ihe, 
BIB, Concerning the lings Chater of ths iniptnn cf Mere DMG 

1. 674 aq. and especially Néldeke ibid, xa. 85 aq.; Sackav Ibid. Sevil, 562 

out any notice of Noldeke's previous work). In content, they are partly 
dedicatory inscriptions, partly inscriptions in honor of deserving persons 
‘nd partly epitaphs. 

8. ‘The Numerous Inseriptions and Coins of the Nabateans on the Sinal- 
Peninsula in Tdumea, the Hauran and elsewhere, from the last century B. C. and 
the first A.D. 

Misled by the numerous Arabic names, which occur in these inscriptions, 
they were regarded by scholars, for along time, ag Arabic. So particularly Tuck, 
ZDMG 1, 895 sq. im, 120 sq. and so Yet Bbticher, Austihtle Lehrb. dey heh’ 
Sprache 1.p. 6, where tiese insoriptions ae explained as North-Western Arable 
(Get right by Afughlaw in the Supplement p. 644, where also is the older literature), 
A more correct judgment on this. question was established by Levy, ZDMG Atv, 

XVM. 62 5q.5 XVII. 680; x. 2815q.42e811., 485 99, and 588g. CY. 3 
and 08: 188; flrther Blawibid. xv2., 981 9. Mélerbid, X¥i14 818 ea 
and in partoular Nite ha, Sev 08 9G and xx, 63 sq a well aa de Vogue 
Jn the Revue archéol. 1884, p. 284 aq. (Inscriptions trom the Mauran} the syne 
in the Mélanges d'arch¢ol, oient..p. 149 sy, and Appendice p. 21 sq. (Coin of the 
‘Nabatean kings from 8 B.C. to 10i A.D’ eonceming two such fiom Petta, cf 
also de Suulcy in the Mél, de Numismn: 1878, 198 aq.) and in Syrie centrale (1988) 
1. 80.sq., finally Buting in the Corpus inseriptionum setntiearam 1h: (Pate 1883). 
tab. 20-85; and Table nxv., Part v-of the Orlental Series issued bp the Palneg, 
graph Society. 

8. More voluminous remnants of the West-Atamate dialect and likewise of 
extraJewish origin lie before us in a translation of the Bible, preserved ina 
‘Vatican MS. of the Gospels, which was completed 1080 A.D., as well as in London 
and Petersburg MSS. (These last contain it in union with other fragments of 
religious matter). 

‘The text of the Vatican MS.. which embraces about two-thirds of the Gos- 
pels, was edited by ¥, Miniscalcht Briseo,2 tomt, Verona 1861 and ‘6k. ‘Bor the 
 Chtistian-Palestinian” dialeet of this version, ef, Notdeke, ZDMG xxi. 445 sa.4 
according to him, the translation originated between the third and the shth coh: 
turies A-D. and ‘probably upon Judaean soil (Blau, ibid, xxi, 266 89, Seeks to 
refer tie localities mentioned in the annotations of the Vat, Codex to the ancient 
Decapolis). Further fragments of this version (for te most part Palimpsests) are 
to-be found in London and St. Petersburg; the latier were eallected by Tocens 
orf upon his second andl third journeys (69 and 70 leaves). all these fragments 
(except the Vat. Codex), with fragments of Biographies of Saints, Hymns ete. 
Were edited by Land as "fragmenta syropalaestina ” in ‘Tom. 1v. of his Ameotots 
syriaca (Lugd, Bat. 1676), ineluding fragments from the Psaims (which are trans 
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lations from the Septuagint, as the arithmetical figures [Berifferung] show}, from, 
the London and Petersburg’ Gospels (of which the London exhibits, according to 
Land, a Melk—[a celebrated Benedictine Abbey founded in 1089. Tj Ritual older 
than the Roman Codex, while, in the Petersburg Bible, an older and quite peculiar 
anda younger Codex’ are to be distinguished), finally London fragments from 
Deuter., Isaiah, Proverbs, with Petersburg fraginents from the Gospels, Deuter,, 
Isaiah dad Job. According to Land, the Roman Codex is later than aimost ail 
‘the other fragments. (‘The London ones are placed by Wright between the eighth 
and tho thirteenth conturies.) At the time of its origin, accordingly, at. the 
Beginning of he eleventh century, Aramaio was no longer the language of 
{intercourse in the eireles concerned with it, as the Arable inscriptions show. ‘The 
Writing, according to bund, isa variety of the capitals used for books at Edessa, 
which withal the Greek eapitals have imitated in the rude and angular character 
of the letters. 

10. Living remains of this dialect, once so widely diffused, are found at 
present only in Maula and two neighboring villages upon the Eastern decliv- 
ity of Anti-Lebanon, of course in a bad state of decay and, as the entire 
population speaks Arabic as well, near its end. 

‘This fact was made clear long ago by Brown and Volney (ct. Renan, histoire 
générale p- 268), Closer information with reference to the language itself was 

irst given by the missionary Jules Ferrette in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society xx., 481 sq.; Noldeke discusses the same (* iiber den noch lebenden syri- 
‘schen Dialekt im Antilibanon ”) ZDMG xxr., p. 183 sq.; cf. the remarks of Merz 
thereupon ibid. Xxu.,271 sq. A farther list of words of the Maula-dialect, was 
published by Cl. Huart, who visited Ma‘lula in the autumn of 1877, in the Journal 
asiatique, Ser. vir., Vol. XI1., 478 sq. (Oot.-Dee. 1878; ef. the notice of B. Duval 
ibid. xa, 485 sq. and L'universo Israélite, 1879, No. 16). Accurate and compre- 
hensive disclosures are still to be expected from Socin and Prym, who passed sey- 
eral weeks in Ma'lula in the latter part of the summer of 1869, and carefully tran- 
scribed, from the mouth of a Christian woman’ of the Greek confession, a series 
of narratives with Arabic translation. ‘The following sample, for which T am in- 
debited to Prof. Socin, may give an idea of the condition of this Aramaic: yo} 
hla ishme froz lal0 ile bona, i. e 9 (ON (NITIND IMD ADEN INN DNA) 
NINN) = there was a man whose ‘name was Faragh ‘allah, he has (had) a lstle 
brother ete. 


26. ConcERNING THE CoRRECT NaM® FOR THE ARAMAIC DIALECT FOUND 
IN THE Op TesTAMENT. 

1. In the designation of the Aramate dialects generally, and of the Bib- 
Yieal-Aramaic in particular, such confusion prevails even yet in many ways, 
that it is necessary to supplement what has been said with a confirmation of 
the terminology employed (@ 1). The view derived from Dan. 11, 4, that the 
Aramaic dialect in Daniel and Ezra was the language of the Chaldean people, 
has, as its first consequence, the misconception that, not only this dialect, but 
also the nearest related dialect, that of the Targums, ete., were designated as 
“ Chaldaie;” secondly, however, there flowed out of it the inverted distinction 
of this pretended Chaldaic, as the East-Aramaic, from Syriac, as “ West-Ara- 
maic,” while the reverse is correct. ‘The distinction proposed by First? of the 
(so-called) Chaldaic and of the Syriac as “Jewish and Christian Aramaic,” is 

TOne of theso villages has gone over to Islam, but spenks Sts Aramalo dialect. Moreover, 
the tradition of the language 1s malntainod cbiedy by women; the language of the men 1 
already grently corrupted by the influence of the Arabic. 

‘sLehrgebteude der Aram. Iaiome, Chald. Grama, (Leip, 15) p.. 
‘Puorst dstingulshes Jewish Rast 
Hob.” trom th" Palest-Araan. Hebrew, 
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‘not altogether suitable, according to what is laid down in {53 for to the East 
Aramaic dialects belongs, not only the dialect of Edessa used by the Christian 
‘Syrians, but also the language of the Babylonian Talmud; it follows no leas 
from 2 5, No. 7-10, that extraJewish monuments have been preserved, which 
Delong to the West-Aramate group. More suitable is the designation of the 
West-Aramaio as Palestinian Aramaic inasmuch as the remnants of this dialect 
yet existing arose for the most part (except the Palmyrene, the Egyptian and 
Almost all the Nabatean inscriptions) upon the soil of Palestine. In the list 
of these (South) West-Aramaic or Palestinian Aramaic dialects belongs now 
the dialect lying before us in Daniel and Eara, which we most Atly desiguate 
as “Biblical Aramaic.” 

In Daniel 1,4, we are informed that the Kasdlm, ot Chaldeans, summoned 
by Nebuchadnezzar, addressed him in Aramaic (TMS), at, in fees tee 
‘dialogue with the king (v. 4b sq.) is reported in the Aramaic language. Accord- 
ingly, it was plainly the opinion’ of the author of tie book of Daniel (or sf ok, 
1-ViL) that this Aramaic dialect was the language of conversation at re covet 
“of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors, instead of the “Fast Semitie: dialect 
‘whose Babylonian form ties before us ini numerous insertions among Gtneree 
those of Nebuchadnezzar bimself.. This reat" Chaldaie.” whieh is mentioned 3 
Jer. v., 15, a8 a language unintelligible to the Jews (et. the similar verdict of tsa, 
Xxvit,, 1h and Gtx, 19, with regard to Assytian) the author of Dastal 
-Gonceivés as the secret o¢ ledrned language of the Magians, sines he (tf) lets 
‘the Jewish boys be instructed in the language and literature of the Chaldeans, 
‘DMTYD is here used surely in no other sense than everywhere else in Daniel 
(except ¥., 80, in the connection ‘> 11919 and rx. 1,9. MISH); and the dialect 
Gesignated correctly in Dan. 11,4 (al80 Bx. 1v.,7) PMDAN has been termed, since 
Jerome (on Dan. 1i., 4), the “Chaldaie,” just on account of a misunderstanding 
‘of the word Y}y73.2" The author of Daniel uses the word asa tite for the 
mombers of the Babylonian guild of priests, as already Herodotus regards 
i Xoidaio as a designation of the priests of Baal, and the name was subsequent 
the customary one for the Magians, Astrologers, Soothsayers, ett. of the Ease, 
Jerome, however, and those who followed hin, confused therewith the tise of 
DID as name of the people; and since, in Dan. 1. 4, the “Chaldeans” spent 
Aramaic, so “Chaldaie” and “Aramaic” were held to be identical. And the 
matter has stood thus in the “Chaldee grammars” and the “Hebrew and Chaldee 
‘exicons,” in spite of all protests, up to this day. 

2, In possession of the correct terminology there falls to the ground the fable 
{till stated up to the latest date), that the Jews in the Babylonian exile forgot 
‘their Hebrew and, instead of it, brought the  Chaldai,” the language of con- 
versation, with them to Palestine (ef. ©. g. Zunz, die gottesdienstl, Vortrige 

‘Ths tominology ba alreny been proposed by Pfannuske a Biome Ag 
pat 

IL Js to be sure, questionable, whether this misunderstanding comes upon Jerome bim- 
‘ef or upon his Jewiah teachers, For holster, might bo cited the fact thats nthe Masore C0 
‘ho Targum of Onkslos (ef. Barter's Bation Of the sumo, , XV sq) the Targus Artnale 
(as astfoguisued trom the Bien) is dexignated repetediy as M1357 WSBT lange of the 
-Ghatdcan Without doubt, he composition of this Massora Delonge aucorelag to Barter Go, 
tx), ablatoas about 00 A.D, Cugugh Dertner a this point reminds us of th peesge Chula 
44a, ecording to which BB [Oh fm Danis means tho Armmale angus, 

Ct already Sehoeser in Biorn's Repertofur, vi (U1, p18; tho correc distinction 
of Bast-Aramalo Syriac) and West Aramato(Dblcal Aranale tod the maguaye of toe‘Dergums) 
‘ras expressly drawn again by Glger ZDMO, xls and Nadldele IG ats 1880 we pe 
‘eulary mx, bo, (le Namen dor actin. aon Sprache). 
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der Juden, Berl. 1982, p. 7 sq.; Hersfeld, Gesch. des Volkes Israel u1., 44 sq.; 
Bittcher, ausfidbrlices Lehr. der hebr. Sprache r.18). Leaving out of ‘account 
‘that it was the normal practice in Jerusalem about 430 B. C., according to Neh. 
XII, 2, to speak YAM, and that the slow overthrow of Hebrew by Aramaic 
may be shown upon valid grounds (ef. above p. 4 sq), the Jews could not take 
4 dialect from Babylon which was not spoken there, 

8. With regard to the designations of the West-Aramaic dialect used in 
antiquity, the following is yet to be brought forward :In the New Testament, 
this dialect is designated as éSpatori Hebrew (so certainly in John v., 2; XIX., 
18,117, perhaps also in x1x.,20 and with the obseure epyayciay Tev. XVIu, 18), 
although the same word is elsewhere applied (so surely in Rev. 1x., 11, pethaps 
also in John X1x., 20 and Rev. xvr., 16; certainly, moreover, already in the 
Prologue of Jesus Sirach) to designate the old Hebrew language. ‘The meaning 
of the expression 4 {Sper dczecrop, Acts X31., 40 and XXIT., 2, a8 well a8 XXV1., 
14, (as already the éjpois ux 4 Mae. xm, 7 and xvi, 16) is doubtful. In the 
first two passages, the deep silence of the people reported in xxi, 2 favors 
the old Hebrew, for this silence is less easily explained, if the Apostle used 
‘the vernacular familiar, for the most part, to all hearers in the neighborhood ; 
‘on the contrary, he could place on record his Pharisaic education and his future 
zeal for the Law (ef. v-) no better than in the use of the sacred tongue. In 
Acts Xxvr., 14 also, it corresponds more to the importance and solemnity of 
What is recorded, to think of the ola Hebrew and not of the Aramaic vernac- 
‘ular? With the New Testament, Josephus also uses Hebrew (y2dzra ro» Easy), 
as well of old Hebrew, as of the Aramaic vernacular of his time. 

4. Further on, within the Christian era, Syrian and Syriae, which, for a 
Jong time, had been used for the purpose almost invariably by the Greeks, were 
fixed as designations of the whole department of Aramaic just as, already, 
the LXX, had everywher’ rendered MQ by oper’, According to Noldeke 
(2DMG xxv., 116), this name was adopted by the Christian Arammans and for 
the reason that, to a Jew, “Aramean” had become identical with “FTeathen 
and, in the same sense, had passed over to the Syrine translation of the New 
‘Testament (e. g., Acts XVI. 1 and XIX., 10, for “Eid; Gal. 1t., 14, FIND for 
dvds). Just 50, the Palestinian Jews called all Aramate *D5YD, while the 
esignation SN was preserved (at least for the language [ITN [W/4)) by 
the Babylonian Jews; see the evidence in Naldeke,116 sq. as well as the proof, 
the same p. 117 sq., that the form 'arméjé {8 to be regarded as the original desig= 
nation of the nation: ‘as however the idea of ‘Heathen’ was united with 
this form, ‘arimajé was artificially set apart from it as name of the people” 
—a distinction which can be proved from the Jewish sourees (of. Levy, nee 
hebr. u, chald. WB. under ‘PN and ‘NW). ‘The Aramaic portions of 
‘the Old Testament (including Jer. X.,11 and the two words in Gen. xxxr., 47) 














* Quitemistaken the appen! of the'Tulmud to Neh. vil, Sas proof thatthe peoplethen needed 
fan “interpretation” of the Law: WD does: in that passage any more than ia Ezra 
4. 18 "interpreted," but simply “clears, distinctly” (Vlg. manifete). 

also Deliasch, the Hebrew New Testament, p.3 (ef above f4, Note); in “Saat aut Hott 
mung” 171, p. 210 Deitzteh ell supposed that: “with aeall in this (Pelestiaien Aremale) lan. 
srunge Schaul, Schau’, ema redaft fatht the ascended Lord brought Saul of Damescus to bis 
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are curtly called DIA in the Mishna and Talmud (see the proofs in Noldeke 
Pp. 128), because written in the language which is elsewhere employed for the 
Interpretation (argiim) of Seriptuze, as contrasted with NIP, the Scripture 
‘composed in the sacred language.™* ‘The designation of the vernacular of Pales- 
tine at the time of Jesus as the “Syro-Chaldaic,” which was for a long time 
customary (though of course very unfortunate), ‘might Ukewise be traced to 
Jerome; of. Jerome adv. Pelag. u., 1: The Gospel of the Hebrews is *chal- 
Aaico syroque sermone, sed hebraico literis seriptum.” 
27. CoNcenNINe THE BIsLICAL-ARAMAIC TEXTS IN GENERAL 

Of the remnants of the West-Aramale idiom in the Old Testament enum- 
erated in j 1, the two words transmitted in Gen. xxx. 47 might reach back 
to sometime in the ninth century B. 0., in case the verse containing them 
Delonged to one of the old sources of the Pentateuch. Even if this verse ean 
bbe shown to be an addition by the last (postexilic) redactor of the Penta- 
touch however—and, in fect, an activity in the direction of redaction is very 
prominent in the welding of the souress of vv. 45 sq.—we should have in it 
probably the oldest sample of the Biblieal-Aramaie dialect, since there can be 
no doubt that Jer. x.,11 is a gloss, introduced at some time or other into the 
text of the prophet, and the redaction of the present text of Ezra can not be 
placed earlier than the last quarter of the fourth eentury B. C. 

1. If Gen, xcxxr,, 47 originated from one of the ancient sources of the Pen- 
tateuch (J or) it could not be shown, from the form of the two words in question, 
‘that thelr use as words of Laban the'*Aramman,” (cf. vy. 20 and 24) from Haran 
im Mesopotamia, prove. them to be Haxi-Aramiaie; for the ‘Massoretic writing 
ROW TDP with Qsméts in the first syllable might be vowelled correctly for West= 
Aramaic’ (as for Syriac); from initial (instead of D in the Targums and in 
Spriae, ef. 19, Rem. 2), no conclusion can be drawn; moreover the same corres- 
ponds in this root regularly to the Arabic tin. ‘The noun 3) may be verified as 
‘well from the Syriae as from the Targus. = 

2, That Jer. x.,11, in spite of the EXX., who seem to have had the verse 
before them, is a gloss Inbosuced trongfully inte the tart fellows tne: 
from the troublesome interruption ofthe orginal connection betreen vv 10 and 1 
indirectly, however, from the fact that no reasonable ground for the sudden iuser- 
tion of an’ Aramaic verse ean be discovered; for that this verse Was meant to bn- 
dicate to the Jews now they must answer the Chaldeans, to whom they eould have 
spoken only in Chaldale,” is too trifing an argument to deserve serious refuta- 
on. els striking that, inthis gloss, together with the usual NYP the Barth 
{s found the form NN, which seems to have belonged to the Bast-Aramaio and 


eraps was intruded into the verse at some time in Babylonia? ‘The remaining 
forms, such as almost Invariably >in Rast-Aramaic, PPIDND) (87% ONPG 
{in Babylonian also 23)p), DAY (ef. Hara v.,8 and elsewhere correspond to the 


“in the Midrash Deresthrabba to Gen 2x47, saseribed to Samuel bar Nachman the 
verdict that tho" Person” language should noe belighly esteemed since God has honored tn 
the Law (here at Gen. sxx i), tho Prophets Jer x11) abd tho Rethubhim (Dain 482 
Bar fv 8 sq). Here °O70 7194 ean be only an ancient error of tho toxt for SDNAD 

* This Talmute terminology might be ted as evidence forthe opinion of Lenore, fallow 
a by Dr. W.H. Hard, that Dante and Bern wote orginally writen entirely ia Hebrew, 200 
‘hat portions of them belng lor, their pace was supped bythe corresponding Aretalo Mane: 
Intion rurpum). See Old Testament Student for Nov. 365 pp. 0,1. UE) 

2 NDOW isnot protected Indeed, from the suspicion ofan anclent copylaterror, a suspicion 
which ites near at hand, hy the eet thats io enumerated by th Jew aaturalySecoriog to 
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‘West-Aramaic idiom. The clearly Hebrew word (9X added at the close, if it 
delongs to the gloss at all, must have been added by a Hebrew copyist. 

be Aramate sections in Daniel and Ezra are distinguished mors by lexical 
‘than grammatical peculiarities. At all events, the few differences, which we will 
mention in their proper places, do not justity the verdict, that in the book of 
Daniel, the decomposition of the Aramaic has already advanced much further 
(Renan, hist. générale, p. 219). 
48. Tue TexrvaL TRADITION AND GRAMMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE 

BIBLICAL ARAMAIC. 

‘The Aramaic texts, of a religious content, proceeding from Jews and 
‘Samaritans, are all, in the nature of things, originally more or less strongly 
influenced by the Hebrew ;! and, in this sense, the distinction mentioned above 
(26,1), of Jewish and Christian Aramate (the latter largely influenced by the 
Greek) is justified. Similarly, the Biblical Aramaic also bears strong traces of 
‘the Hebrew influence; only, a great part of the Hebraisms might be placed to 
‘the account of later copyists, of whom some were ignorant of Aramaic, and 
some designedly adjusted it’to the Hebrew. The text has suffered no less 
corruption in the printed editions, however; until such a multitude of asserted 
variations has arisen as, e. g., the stereotype edition of Hahn finds it necessary to 
present. ‘The prevailing confusion was very recently checked, for the first time, 
by the superior text which 8. Baer fixed in his edition of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah 
(Lp2., Tauchnitz, 1882) on the basis of the best manuscript and other witnesses. 
‘Hence, we have everywhere based our assertions upon it. In so doing, it must 
never be forgotten that even this text is only the relatively oldest and most certain 
form of the Massoreti tradition, and in no wise offers security that we have before 
us, in all particulars of writing and pronunciation, the texts intended by the 
authors of Daniel and Ezra. This assumption is impossible; because the Mas- 
soretes, in certain cases, have, without reason, substituted another pronuneiation 
for the one demanded by the consonant text; in other places, have conspicuously 
‘wavered in the vocalization of the same form, and sometimes have made mistakes 
‘which may be demonstrated. Not rarely, also, reference to the form of West- 
Aramaic, acquired from the Targums, may have influenced the pointing (cf. 
‘Renan, in the work mentioned, p. 220). Although, therefore, the grammatical 
exposition must everywhere proceed from the critically fixed Massoretic tradi- 
tion, it must, nevertheless, at least not withdraw from a criticism of this tradi 
tion, when the text, by its deviation from analogous phenomena of the Biblical 
Aramaic, or of West-Aramaic in general, is suspicious. 

‘The literature of grammars for Biblical Aramaic is considered in Steinschneider’s 
“‘ibliograph. Handbuch iber die theoret. und prakt. Liter. fiir hebr. Sprachkxunde” 
(up to 1850), Lpz. 1869. Cf., further, the survey in Petermann’s Porta Chaldaica, 
ed. IL, p. 80 3.5 by Volek, in Herzog’ PREY, 604 s9.; Reuss, Gesch. der hl. 
Schriften des A. Test., p. 611; Strack, Einleitung ins A. Test., p. 191 sq. 








‘Jor. x4 1), among the four, seven, or ton names of the earth, Dut is so by its unquestionable 
nce upon the large fragments brought from the Assyrian Royal-palaces:to the British 
Museum (of. Levy, Geseh. der Jued. Muenzen, Lelpeig, 182, p. M0). For RPIN in Mandal ef. 
Noeldeke, Mand. Gramm.,p.73. ‘Tho change of sound appears suftclentiy guaranteed. by the 
‘Aramale 799, to smoke, beside the Hebrew "gp, to Dur ince, 
+ For the Hebraiams in the Targum of Onkelos, whichis commonly regarded asthe most gen- 
‘uine monument of the South-Westera I8iom, ef. Geiger In ZDMG, xvi, 8950 
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‘There have been added, since these were published: the Paradigms placed 
at the beginning of the edition of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah by Baer (see 
above) ; tolerable caution is necessary in using these, since, for the sake of com: 
pleteness, many forms are adopted which cannot be made good, and which even 
‘contradict the remaining analogy ; further, the third edition of Winer’s “chalda- 
ische Grammatik fiir Bibel und ‘Targummim,” enlarged by directions for the 
study of the Midrasch and Talmud, edited by Rabbi B. Fischer, Lpz., 1882. 
‘Fortunately, the editor has distinguished his own additions by cursive type, and, 
in that way, has facilitated the omission of them, which, for the beginner, js, in 
the highest degree, necessary. 

Connrcriox.—P. 101.5. For “et. Sohuerr p.405 and in other places” read ef. Sehuirer in 
‘the place mentioned p. iS." 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


By Pror. Joun P. Perens, Pa.D. 
Philadelphia, Ps 








In the Oth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the article “Amalek- 
ites,” oceurs what seems to be a curious ease of the propagation of error. We 
read: “It has been generally supposed that the Haman of the Book of Esther, 
celled “the Agagite,” belonged to the royal line of the Amalekites; but its now 
found, from Assyrian records, that Agagi was the name of a country east of As- 
syria, from which it may be assumed that the title was derived. See Lenormant, 
Lettres Ass, 1,45." M, Lenormant mentions as eighth smong the minor cantons 
of Media “Agazi...., called Agagi.... in the insoriptions of the Faste, It is 
the Agagi of the Book of Esther.” In the Fastes M. Oppert gives the cuneiform 
characters for Agazi, but transliterates falsely Agagi. M. Lenormant has copied 
his error, and ov that error the article in Eno. Brit. has based a new theory regard- 
ing Haman. It is curious to observe that at Esther 11,1, the Septuagint reads for 
JUNI, Aovaion, while in mL, 10; vitt, 3,5, the Gentile name is omitted, and in 
XX,, 24, é ManeéGy is used. Josephus Ant. Jud., x1, 6, 5, translates Agagite by 
“Auadaciens. M, Lenormant cites from Ptolemacus the name'Acaye or ’ACase as 
probably the Median canton called Agazi by the Assyriar 

Prof. Noeldeke, in the Sitzungsberichte der koeniglich preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, gives a provisional account of an Aramaean inscription discov- 
ered bp Prof. Kuting at Teima (L443, NED'7), in an oasis of Northern Arabia, on 
‘the borders of the Syrian desert, In Gen, xxv., 15; 1 Chron. 1, 30, NIM appears 
as.ason of Ishmael. Tt is mentioned in Ts. xxt.,14,in the IY NW. In Jor. 
XXV., 28 and Job VE, 19 (NIN) it appears as a commercial place or people. The 
‘Septuagint writes it Oxide, confusing it with the famous Fdomite canton of that 
name. Ritter and Wetastein identify NOIM with Taima in the Haurén, whom 
Cheyne has followed in his commentary on Isaiah. A somewhat similar confusion 
will be found to exist regarding ]77, which is connected in Issiah and Jeremiah 
‘with 2911). The inscription, which is confidently assumed to antedate the Persian 
conquest, belonging to a period between 500 and 800 B. C., has been, so far as pre- 
served, transliterated into Hebrew characters, as follows: 
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(Lines 1-9 are gone almost entirely.) 
*7DN fA DAT 10. 
pd 73 sty Do? FMW) NO‘ UL. 
Tan os TOY M33 TN 2 
NIN TON TE NMD DN tt 13. 
{DIN JD AWN TIN MINDY 
+. OP NMDA NON NIN 1. 
NTN. NDI. IMD TDP 16. 
e837 00 DISD NON TN TT 
NADY ID. . + PPT NIN JD 18. 
Pop 7 o9 mm PopT NDND 38. 
WAND TTOND MWD TWA... IZ 20. 
DBD a Iw DOD IT ND 2. 
ows Ay. NN. 3 yD 2. 
see ND eee JOD 2B. 
For this is suggested the translation: 
10. DT. But may the gods 
11. of Teima protect (?) the image of 3tuf, son of Petosiri, 
‘12. and his seed in the house of the image of O37. And a man 
13. who injures this? . may the gods of Teima 
14. remove him and his seed and his name from the surface 
15. of Teima! And this is the duty which . 
16. the image of ... . 
‘IT. the gods of Teim4 to the image of DJ: 
18. from the field ten date-palms and from the treasure 
19. of the king ten date-palms, altogether of date-palms 
20, twenty-one .... year by year. And gods and men 
21. shall derive no profit from the image of 3f¥, son of Petosin 
2. ..... and to his seed and his name . . 

‘To the left hand, above, is a sceptre-bearing image, which Euting describes as 
“the portrait of king in pure Assyrian costume.” Below this is a priest offer- 
ing at an altar, undemeath which is written NDI DW DY, “Image of IW, 
the priest.” 

‘The language of the whole is Aramaan, and the characters are said to belong 
to the oldest type, resembling those on the Babylonian contract tables and the lion 
of Abydos. For the wide-spread use of the Aramman language, in the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy, Noeldeke and Landauer compare 2 Kgs. Xvit., 26, and Is. 
‘XXXVI., 11, The name Petosiri is explained as the Egyptian Pet-Osiri. The 
stone itself is now on the way to Germany. 

In the possession of a gentleman in New York {is a fragment of a synagogue 
roll which claims a romantic history. In the last Kurdo-Persian war the little 
‘town Meyandop was sacked by the Kurds, and among the other plunder was a 
synagogue roll. This was purchased by a shoemaker, who used the greater part 
of it in his trade. Before it was entirely destroyed, however, a missionary from 
Oroomish saw and bought it. From him part passed into the hands of an Armen- 
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ian student, who brought it to this country, but the larger partis said to have gone 
to the St, Petersburg Museum. The part in this country contains Ex. XXIX., 32, 
to end of book. ‘The length of the roll is twenty inches, about six inches of which 
fare margin, There are fifteen columns of manuscript. It does not seus to be old. 

In his Keilschrifttexte Sargon's, Dr. Lyon adds one word to our knowledge of 
the Hittite language. In the Stier-Jnechrift, 67-69, we read: “bit appité tamtil 
@kal Hatté te ina lisin mat aharré bit bildni iSassisn usépisa mébrit bébésin.” (A 
portico aftar the manner of a Hittite temple, which in the language of the West- 
land bit-bildni they call, I caused to be built before their doors.) For this pa 
ular form of architecture compare also 1 Kgs. Vie 3. 

In his latest work, Die Sprache der Koss, nove on p. G1, Prof. Friedrich 
Delitesch practically announces his acceptance of the view of Schrader and Hom- 
‘mel, that the WD in Gen. 11,13, X.,8,is a mistake for W/3. Such a mistake would 
bbe a natural and easy one to make, both being originally written 3. In Assyr- 
ian inscriptions we find Ku-u-tu or Ku-su, Ethiopian, the W of Gen. x. 7, and 
Kakin, which is the WAD (or WD) of X,8 In Wo lag das Paradies, Delitesch 
maintained a different view, supposing WD of Gen. x. 7 to be identical with WD 
of Gen. X.,8, and similarly connecting the Kau and the Kau. The Katsu were 
the “ Elamite-Sumerian” stratum of peoples to the north and west of the Persian 
gulf, He was also inclined to connect them with the Kaida or Kaldu (O13). 
In the present work, on the other hand, he attempts to prove, from an examination 
of the forty or more Kosssean words now known, that no linguistic connection ex- 
{sted between the Kassu and cither the Sumerian-Accadians or the Elamites. Mr. 
‘Theo G. Pinches writes, in opposition to this view, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatie Sooiety, Vol. XVt.. Part 2, maintaining the’ linguistic connection of Kos- 
swan and Sumerian-Accadian. Prof. Haupt, writing in the Andover Review 
(July), also seems to think that the little we know points in the direction of such 
a connection. Prof. Delitesch holds that the Kau came from the mountains of 
the north-east, and gained control of Babylonia about 1500, B. C, Kardunia’ (his 
TY J.) vas the special seat of their settlement, The nine kings of an Arabian 
aynasty, mentioned by Berosus, he regards as Kosswean, and, like Kardunia, they 
hhave names ending in a8 He still inclines to connect the Kaida, or Chaldees, 
swith the Katsu, Mr, Pinches, on the other hand, secks the origin of the KaSéu in 
the north-west. “The cuneiform stylo of writing was in use in early times in Cap- 
padocia, and the country around seems to have borne the name of Cush.” Thence, 
in his opinion, the Accedian race, including the Katéu, emigrated to Babylonia, 
‘On the ground of some newly discovered texts, Prof. Delitzsch also deals consider- 
ably with the difficult subject of early Babylonian chronology. In the May number 
of the Proceedings of Biblical Archeology, Mr. Pinches also deals with the seme 
subject, on the ground of still more recent discoveries. ‘The two together leave the 
matter in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

By the liberality of Mise . L. Wolfe, of New York, an American expedition 
to Babylonia has at Inst been rendered possible. ‘The main object of the exped 
tion is exploration. One of the members is the Rev. W. H. Ward, D. D., of the 
Tndependent, 

In his Prolegomena sur Geschichte Ieracle, p. 118, Prof. Wellhansen says 
“As a lunar festival, undoubtedly the Sabbath also reached back to a great antiqu 
ty. Among the Israelites, howover, this day acquired a quite peculiar significance, 
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by which it was distinguished from all other festivals; it became the day of rest 
sar iSoxiy. Originally the rest was only a consequence of the festival, ete.” With 
this compare the following from the summing up in Dr. Lota's Quaestionvm de 
Historia Sabbati: ‘*11) Sabbata [epud Babylonics) non erant dies atri sed otii 
severe quidem imperati, verum minime tristis. 12) Non ad Lunae eultum sabbata 
principio pertinuerunt, 13) Sunt fortasse ex eo orta, quod numerus senarius Bab- 
yloniis numerus principalis (Grundzahl) mensurarum erst, quate senum dieruin 
laboris quasi plenus videbatur esse Iaboris modus, quem subsequi diem quietis, 
consentaneum esset. 14) Israclitae Sabbata a Babyloniis acceperunt, ete.” 

‘Dr. Carl Abel, of Dresden, the well-known Coptie scholar, has in the pres 
book on the relations between the Japhetic, Semitic and Hamitie families of lan- 
guages. 

'W. A. I, vol. V..2nd part, has appeared. Among its plates is an edition of 
the “Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar L,” published last year by Dr. H. Hilprecht 
as “Inaugural-Dissertation” under the title “Freibrief Nebuchadnezzar’s I.” It 
is in archaic characters ; and, in addition to the original, the editors have, therefore, 
«given us a transeription into the common later Babylonian characters, A similar 
transcription of this inscription, together with transliteration and translation, the 
latter differing in some particulars from those of Dr. Hilprecht, were published by 
‘Messrs. Pinches and Budge, in the April number of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. Messrs. Pinches and Budge, as well as Dr. Hilprecht, 
have assigned Nebuchadnezzar I. to the middle of the 12th eentury B.0. Prof. 
Friedr. Delitasch did the same in his Sprache der Kossier, on the ground of the s0- 
called synchronous history in II. R, 65, where a Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon seems 
to be the cotemporary of AXfuretili, father of Tiglathpileser I, king of Assyria, 
In the list of Babylonian kings, published by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 
May, we find the 12th century filed up from 1175 onward. From 1154 to 1146 
ruled a king whose name Mr. Pinches has failed to transliterate. Unless this 
should turn out to be Nebuchadnezzar, it would seem as though the synchronous 
history, the list of Babylonian kings, or the Assyriologists had made a mistake. 
In the July number of the Andover Review, Prof. Haupt ascribes to the monarch 
in question the date 1300 B. C., but doos not give his reasons. The above meintion- 
cd list also seems to show that the name which Prof. Delitasch (p. 15) conjectured 
to be Nabiikuddrusur was Ninipkuddrusur, who reigned in the 10th century B.C. 
This is important, on account of the ingenious use Prof. Delitesch mada of this 
conjecture in the work above referred to. Besides Nebuchadnezzar, the most im- 
portant king affected by the change is Simmas-sigu, whom Delitasch placed about 
1175 B. C., now dated 1003-985, 

‘Among the texts published in the new part of V. R., which have been already 
described or discussed, in the Transactions or Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, we notice especially Plates LX. and LXI., a‘stone tablet from the 
‘temple of the Sun-god at Sippara, containing an inscription of Nabd-bal-iddina,” 
Of this stone there appeared a photo-lithograph, with description and general 
summary of contents, in Transactions, Vol. VIIL., Part 2, and in the Proceedings 
for May will be found a further notice of the same. 

Plate XLTV. contains the “list of names of ancient Sumerian and Acadian 
kings,” of which Prof. Delitzsch has made such large use in the Sprache der Kos- 
‘ier (¢£. pp. 20, 21), and which was discussed by Mr. Pinches, in the Proceedings for 
Tanuary, 1881. 
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‘The famous Nabonidus cylinder from Sippara, which carried us back to the 
date 3800, B. C. (Sargon of Akkad), a portion of which was published and diseussed 
in the Proceedings for November, 1882, appears as Plate LXIV. 

‘The texts of this latest publication are almost, if not quite, all from the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Rassam, and are chiefly Babylonian, in distinction from Ass} 
A new edition of IV. R'is now in press. 

Tn the Independent of September 4th, Dr. I. H. Hall gives some account of 
valuable Syrine MS., belonging to Mr. R.S. Williams, of Utica, N.Y. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that it contains 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. The date 
of writing is 1471, A.D. The text is in substantial agreement with the “Bodleian 
manuscript, as reported by Pococke. It is also a little closer to the Greek text of 
the critical editions than is the text of Pococke.” It comes from Further Asia, 
where it was probably written by a trinitarian Christian ; but it is written “in a 
rather western Syrian hand.” Tt attempts to be critical, and has a number of 
Syriac and Arabie marginal notes about points, vowels, and the like, “ which give 
the manuscript a high value in linguistie science,” 























PIRKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS, 
By Rev. B. Prox, Pu. D., 
Attegheny, Pa. 
‘Transiated from the Hebrew Baltion of Prof H.L. Strack, of Berlin, Germany. 
[What is included im Brackets fe by the translator] 
CHAPTER II. 

1. Rabbit saith, Which isthe right way that a man should choose for himself? 
‘All such as is honorable to him who treads therein, and gets him honor from 
man? Moreover, be as careful about the performanes of a light precept as of a 
weighty one, because thou canst not estimate the award due to the respective 
precepts. Compute always the temporal damage sustained by the performance 
of a duty by its eternal reward, and the temporary gain acquired hy transgres- 
sion by the damage in eternity. Contemplate three things, and thou wilt avoid 
‘the oceasions for transgressions. Consider what is above thee: an All-secing eye, 

and an hearing ear,’ and all thy deeds are written in a book. 
2. Rabban Gamaliel, the son of Rabbi Judah, the prinee, said: The study? of 
the law accords well with worldly pursuits; the twofold occupation causes sin 





2 Rabbi plainly is Rabbi Jehuda he-nas, also Rabbenu he-gadosh, son of Simeon, mentioned 
1438, editor of our Misha, flourished in the last quartor of the socond century, A. D. On him 
‘comp. Abr. Krochmal, Hechalusil, O-; A. Bodek, Marcu Aurelia Antoninus als Zetgenose 
‘und Freund des Rabbi Jehuda hands, Leipz. 18; 8. Glbhaus, Rabbt Juda Hanon ud de Re- 
‘action der Mahia, Vienna, 1698 (in fact 18, only to be used with precaution). (Comp. Strack's 
review in Sehucrer's Theoleg. Lteraturzetung, 1861, No.3] 

Phil. iv: nade rip Eran raira RoylGeode, 

2 Ps, xxiv IIT; 1 Peter lly. 

Dan. vil, 10. "{Comp. Rov. i, 6; xlly 8; xx, 12; xxl, 1. Comp. also the word in the dies 
‘Irae: Liber soriptus proferetur, In quo totum continetur, Unde mundus judleatue). 
(About 21025 4D. the "Last," because he terminated the 
Jong dynasty of the house of Hill} 

‘Study? 60 also 18a; V5, 6; diferent v2. 
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tobe forgotten. And all the study of the law, that is not supported by business, 
will become of none effect, and will be the cause of sin. And whoever is engaged 
in the service of the congregation ought to act for God’s sake; then will the 
merit! of their ancestors support them, and their righteousness endure forever. 
As for you, I entitle you to great reward as if ye had performed them. 

8, Beware of the powers that be, for they do not patronize except for selfish 
purposes; they appear as friends while men are useful? to them, but they do not 
stand by a man when he is in distress. 

4a. He used to say: Make His (God’s) will? as if it were thine own, that He 
may make thy will as if it were His will Nullify thy will on account of His 
‘will,5 so that He may nullify the will of others on account of ghy will. 

4b. Hillel? said: Separate? not thyself from the community; and have no con- 
fidence in thyself until the day of thy death; and judge not thy fellow-man until 
‘thou art placed in his position ;8 and utter not a word that is incomprehensible, 
{under the impression) that it will eventually be comprehensible; and say not, 
‘When I shall be at leisure, I shall study ; mayhap thou wilt not have leisure. 

5. He also said: A boor cannot be fearfulof sin, norcan a rustic? be a saint 10 
‘the bashful! will not become learned, nor the passionate man a teacher ; nor will 
the engrossed? merchant be a sage ; and where there are no men, strive" thou to 
be aman. 

6, He having also seen a skull floating on the water, said: Because thou hast 
‘caused others to float, thou hast been floated; and the end of those who floated 
thee will be that they will be floated.”¢ 


Merit MDH: on the 731 comp. F. Webor, System der attaynagogalin palactinsehen Teologte 
‘Leip. 180, chap. 10; on NON 7 {Le ment of the fathers} espectally pp. 280-25. 
‘TUSIT] ue, protts NITY CNiphal Ge MIAD Av. BD, vi I to rote by. 
2 Comp. Mate il ig 
4 (Comp. Matt xxi, 22 
# {Comp.1ohn i, 1,11. In Xenoph, Memory 128 wo read: 
‘the gods, serve the gods") 
‘With Hile’s maxims # 42-1 (others, see above i, 12-10, the traditional chain is again talon 
‘up, which was interrupted by the inserted sontonces of men from the houee of Hill (i, 102, a). 
3WAB toeparnte, Hed. x 25 a) éyearaelrovres «ri. Dean Stanley quotes Ewald assay 
{ng on this maxim: “Separate not....death" “Thi,” Ewald remarks, "isa strange truth for 
Pharisee to have uttered ; one which, had the Pharisees followed, no Pharisce would have ever 
arisen, Yet" he 44s with true appreciation of the elevation of the Dest sists above tholr 
party, itis not the only example ofa distinguished toncher protesting against the fundamontal 
‘error of his own pocullartondencies") 
{domp, Bods. sn: Blame not before thou hast examine; hak over ist, nt then re 
boxe) 
* PANT Dy (an expression alresdy occurring Bzek. vil, 2, though notin that eamesignifca- 
tion) notes the grest mass devoid of the knowledge of te law, John vi, 48: bor oivor 6 
2) yorsonuy sdv siyoo, Hore, a8 in other passages, e.g. v1, an individual is meant (comp: 
Si "gent, then pur, yaw “op i, 1D." Odserve the special prominence which is attached 
to the ntlloctual above the ethiat. 
Only a seoming contradiction with Shabbath, fo. 63, ol, towards the end: [when the rustic 
{em aning] live not fa his neighborhood. 
s Bashful, heres he that is ashamed of putting a question. 
3 TNIMD also vi, 6 tral) ef. Brak. xxv, 16) comp. Hrust fo. 55, col. 1, where sald on 
Dout, Xxx, 18: Rabbi Jochanan said: DDB ND (not tn heaven}, the law te not found among 
the high-minded; (nother is it beyond the sea], neither ist found among the merehants. (Comp. 
also Bech, xxv, 30: “A merchant wil harily keop himself free trom doing wrong, and 
‘huekster will not be declared free from si") 
‘» Tho same maxim is given in the Ararualo Berathot, fl 2, 01.1. 
2 Comp, Sota, T: “With the measure ye mete, itaballbe meastred unto you," and Hill's 
‘Aictumn Shadbath, fo. 8, ool. 1: # What ishateful to you, do not unto thy nelghdor? 
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7. He also said: He who increases flesh increases worms; he who increases 
riches, increases cares; he who increases wives, increases witcheraft ; he who 
‘noreases maid-servants, increases lewdness; he who increases men-servants, 
increases robbery ; he who increases his knowledge of the law, increases life; he 
‘who increases his study in college, increases wisdom ; he who increases counsel, 
increases prudence; he who increases justice, increases peace; if a man has 
gained a good name, he has gained it for himselt ; if he has gained the words of 
‘the law, he has gained for himself eternal life, 

Sal Rabban Jochanan,? the son of Zaccai, received the tradition trom 
Hillel and Shammal. He used to say: If thou hast studied the law much, do 
not consider it as a good deed on thy part, since thou wast ereated for that very 
Purpose. 

85, Rabban Jochanan, the son of Zaceal, had five disciples, and these are they ; 
Rabbi Ellezer, the son of Hyrkanos,¢ Rabbi Joshua, the son of Hananya, Rabbi 
José, the priest, Rabbi Simeon, the son of Nathanael, and Rabbi Eleazar, the 
son of Atach, "He thus estimated their worth: Rabbi Bllezer, the son of 
Hyrkanos, is asa well-plastered cistern, which loses not a drop; Joshua, son of 
Hananya, happy are his parents ; R. José, the priest is a saint ; R. Simeon, the 
son of Nathanael, fears sin; and Rabbi Eleazar, the son of Arach, is an ever 
flowing spring, Ie used to say: If all the sages of Israel were in one scale of 
‘the balance, and R. Eliezer, the son of Hyreanos, in the other, he would out- 
weigh them all, Abba Saul said, in his name: If all the sages of Israel were in 
‘one scale, and Eliezer, the son of Hyrcanos, with them, and Eleazar, the son of 
‘Arach, in the other, he would outweigh them all. 

8. He said to them: Go forth and consider which is the good path to which a 
‘man should cleave. Rabbi Eliezer said; A good eye;? Rabbi Joshua said, A 
‘good comrade; Rabbi José said A good neighbor; Rabbi Simeon said, One who 
pperoeives the future; Rabbi Eleazar said, A good heart? He said to them: I 
preter the words of Eleazer, the son of Arach, to your words; as his words 
include yours. He also said to them: Go forth and consider which is the bad 
‘wayé that man should shun, Rabbi Eliezer said : a bad eye®; Rabbi Joshua sald: 
‘A bad comrade; Rabbi José said, A bad neighbor; Rabbi Simeon said, The bor- 
rower who does not repay, for when one borrows from man, itis as if he borrows 
from God, for itis said: “The wicked borroweth and payeth not again; butthe 








2 Continuation oi 15. 
A disciple of Hillel; according to Rosh hasan, fo. SL. col. he Bocame 2) years old, the 
‘same ago—the Mosale—which was ascribed to Hillel and R. Agiba. 
Comp. Luko xvil, 10:1 Cor eb 
<ypeanig, The meaning of this name, which already ooours fa the sovond eontury B. 0. 
‘Gohn Hyreatiu, 185-106) is not yet ascertained 
1a tho fret half of the second century A.D. 
According to v., 10, dh disciples of Abraham have “a good eye," those of Balaam “a bad 
eye.” Comp aso Prov. xxi 9 fand Mate. i, 2). 
susceptible of every good, comp. Matt. v.85 Luke via A) 
1¢ way which leads to destruction. In tho Seriptures A>, means often “‘darleness” 
for the evilone ikes the darkness. ‘Thus Prov. i, 1: “who leave the paths of uprightness to 
‘walkin the way of darkaoss:” comp. also 2 Poter i, 15) 
» (theeye sthemirrorof the soul, comp. Matt. vi, 28.) p>) |yPmeans to be envious, malielous, 
1» {Literally place," whichis often usod in Jowish writing for God, becuse there is no place 
‘which is not pervaded by His presence. Philo de son. says: & Bede adeirairémor rp meguepxe, 
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righteous showeth merey and giveth.” Rabbi Eleazar said: a bad heart. He 
said to them : I prefer the words of Eleazer, the son of Arach, to your words, as 
his words include yours. 

10, Thes# also said three things: Rabbi Eliezer! said: Let the honor of thy 
companion be as dear to thee as thine own ; and be not easily provoked, and re- 
pent one day® before thy death, and? warm thyself by the fire of the sages, and be 
‘careful that their coal does not burn thee, for their bite is as the bite of a jackal, 
and their sting like the sting of a scorpion, and their burn is the bum of a fiery 
serpent, and all their words are as fiery coals. 

11, ‘Rabbi Joshua said: The bad eye, the bad thought? and misanthropy draw 
‘man out of the worlds 

12, Rabbi José said: Let the property of thy companion be as dear to thee as. 
thine own, and prepare thyself to study the law, for it will not be bequeathed to 
‘thee by inheritance ;? and let all thy deeds be to promote the name of God.t? 

18, Rabbi Simeon said: Be careful of reading the Shemat and the Prayer} 
and when thou prayest consider not thy prayer as fixed,!3 but pray for merey and 
supplicate for grace in the presence of God, “for he is gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abundant in merey, and repenteth him of the evil,” and be: 
not impious in thine own sight. 

14. Rabbi Hleazor said : Bo diligent to study the law, and consider what thow 
‘mayest rejoin to an epicurean,}® and consider also for whom thou workest, and 
‘who is thy employer,2° who is to pay the wages for thy labor. 

16, Rabbi Tarphon’? said: The day is short,!® and the labor vast,1° but the: 








2 Pe xxxvily 2. 

Mae vil 31,22, 

Bach of them. 

‘Comp. ©. A. Toetterman, R, Eltezerden Hureanoe ato de vt qua doetrina Christiana primis 
cclts thusristinos quosdamn Tudadoram attrant, Lalpaig, 871 (comp. ‘heal, Literatursetsng 
‘eT, col. 687-88. 

One day, fe. to-day, elnoe you may aie tomorrow, Shadbath, fo. 158, o01.1. Comp, Hit 
swords, I. 1 and TI. 4 toward the ond. 

‘The words “and,...fory coals” probably a ater adaiton, comp. Aboth Rabbt Nathan. 
mere are two nolinations {a man, a'good and an evilone. The good is to conquer the evi, 
‘and ean do #0, according to Jewish teaching. Comp. Weber, asym. Theol. esp. p- 208 en. 221 sq. 
‘Tuo rit inclination Is also called 73% without addition, see ABot, TV. 1. 

‘Draw out of the worl” refers hero, TI, 10) and TV. 2, tothe physlet lite. Comp. Prov. 
xiv. 30, 

Comp. Deut. sexi, 4 

(Comp. 1 Cor. x4 81.) 

The prayer, which every grown-up male Israelite (excepting women, children andslaves) has 
‘toxcolte twice every day Cin the morning and in the evening’. Tt contains the threo sections of 
‘the law, Deut. vl, £9, 1, 10-21; Num. 2° S7-4l, and boars its name from the frst word DW. 
[Comp also Pio, ert. Shoma in MeCllntock and Strong's Cyclon.) 

"lit othe elghtoen Donediotions or Shzmonch Bereh, Comp. Pick, art, Shemondh Berdh in Mo~ 
‘aintook ana Strong, 1.) 

"3 Comp. Berachiih TV. where We road as R. Elezor’s word: “tone makes bis prayer fixed, 

ayer is not suppllations.” 
Yoel sh 18. 

1 Freethinker, 0, the non-Taraclitis freethinker, acoordlng to Sanhedrin, fol 2, col % 

God, see #18. 

‘contemporary of the Sve dseiples of Jochanun, often mentioned as the opponent. 
‘of Agita.” [Some malatained that he is the satno'Teypho, who's the interlocutor in Justin Mac- 
‘tyre Diniogue. Comp. Pick, art Zarphon in MoCilntook and Strong’s Cyclop.] 

28 (Comp, John ix, 

39 [Comp. ibid. 8] 
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laborers are indolent, though the wages be large and the master of the house? 
is pressing 

16. He used to say:: It is not incumbent upon thee to finish the work,? and 
yet thou art not at liberty to be idle aboutit4 If thou hast studied the law 
much, great reward will be given theo; for faithful is thy employer, who will 
award to thee the hire of thy labor;5 but know that the reward of the right- 
‘cous is in the future. 





> CONTRIBUTED + NOTES-< 





Remarks on the Ethlople.—That « magazine which is devoted to the interests 
of Hebrew study, which looks at the language of the Old Testament rather from 
a philotogical standpoint than as the medium of pre-Christian revelation, should 
not pass by unnoticed the claims of the cognate tongues, will probably be accepted 
without debate, Indeed it is one of the objects of Hemrarca to encourage such 
discussions. Accordingly the language and literature of Ethiopia, “the Switzer 
Jand of Africa,” have a right to a heating in its columns from time to time. And 
this they richly merit. Both the character of the Ethiopic language, in that it 
hhas worked out the common Semitfe genius in its own peculiar way, and thus 
contributes its portion to the solution of the problems of this group of lan- 
guages, as also the large literature which is treasured up in this language, are 
well worthy of study. Ethiopic is not a mere twig from some larger limb, not a 
‘mere dialect of which only fragmentary remains or a few enigmatical inscriptions 
hhave been preserved; but possessing an extensive literature, it has a complete 
grainmar and a full lexicon, and thus offers ample material for wide research. 

It is not amatter of dificulty to assign to this language its position in the 
Semitic group. Geographical reasons point to a closer afinity between the Bthi- 
opie and the Arabie, an affinity which would appear all the closer from the histor- 
{cal reason that both languages about the same time became the vehicles of an 
extensive literature, and that they thus would have reached about the sume stage 
‘of development. Of course this latter feature, in consideration of the well known 
conservatism of the Semitic languages, as this is apparent, e.g.,in the virtually uni- 
form character of Biblical Hebrew and in the primitive character of the Arabic, 
‘would seem of little moment, yet for the purpose of comparing the two languages 
it has its importance. An examination of the language shows that what his- 
tory and geography suggest is correct. The Ethiopic language belongs to the 
Southern Semitfe group, of which the Arable is the representative and most im- 
portant member. ‘This connection is evidente. g. in the partition of t9 and ¥ into 
toro letters of diferent intensity (lke the Arabic ¢ and ¢ for, and vo and ys 


for ¥ although it no longer splits the F,"J, 2 and yy into two each, as is the 


2 (Comp: Matt. 37, 88) 
2G0d (oixodeordrhg, Matt x. 1). 
2 [Comp. Rom. xi, 45.) 

4 (Comp. Matt xx, 6) 

= {omp. tid. xa 8, 021 
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‘cage in Arabie, but in the room thereof has developed an emphatic p sound and a 
number of wcontaining gutturals and palatals); further, in the frequeney of the 
short vowels at the end of words, in the wealth of verbal forms, making use of 
every possibility offered in this connection, and thus producing twelve regular and 
fall eonjugations of the triliteral verb ; inthe large number of verb roots of four 
‘and more letters; in the inner, or broken and eollective plural and formatonis; in 
‘the regular accusative; in the separating of the subjunctive and voluntative from 
the imperfect ; in the possibility of sufixing two personal pronouns to a single 
verb, and in a mumber of other less important grammatical peculiarities. In the 
lexicon the relation is equally close and apparent. The eopia verborum indeed con- 
tains quite a number of what are probably African vocables, or at least can as yet 
not be explained from a Semitic basis, but yet the great mass of words and mean 
ings are the same as in Avabio; and in many cases where the latter has developed 
roots and significations of its own, not found in the North Semitic branch, the 
Ethiopic has the samo peculiarities as its southern neighbor. One very marked 
feature of the Bthiopic language is its syntax. ‘The Arabic has surpassed exceed- 
ingly the stiff and sterootyped character of Hebrew and Syriac syntax, but the 
pliability of the Arabic is nothing compared with the elegance and variety of the 
grammatical structure of the Bthiopie. ‘The latter language, probably because 
its literature was nourished under Greek example and Greek incitement, has a 
‘ineness of syntax unequalled by any other of its sister Semitic languages, and yet 
it eamnot be said that any of ‘its syntactical features are unnatural or un-Semitic. 
While the Greek may have furnished the models and idea, the syntax of the Ethi- 
opie grammar exhibits only the development of what is contained in germ in the 
structure of the other languages, partly in the Arabic and partly in the North 
Semitic. 

‘And yet the Ethiopic is by no means merely a dialect of the Arabic. Already 
the fact that many of the words for the most common objects in existence and for 
‘tho most frequently occurring acts are in Ethiopie not the same as those used in 
Arabic, shows that at a comparatively early period the Bthiopio language entered 
upon a development of its own. Its vowels are not so abundant, i and & being 
its only short vowels; its nominal and adjective formations are not as varied and 
numerous; its prepositions and eonjunetions are nearly all peculiar; it has no 
diminutive or elative forms, and no genitive; its alphabet is syllabic and reads 
from loft to right, although this is later development, the older inscriptions still 
showing the foverpopnttv style, and thus pointing to an original method from right 
toleft. And while a number of facts seem to show that the language of Ethi- 
copia occupfed an independent position over against the Arabie, which was the 
classical tongue at least of Northen and Middle Arabia, whatever its nearer 
relation may have been to the comparatively unknown but nearer languages of 
Southern Arabia; amumber of other facts, both in grammar and lexicon, potnt 
to a closer connection with the North Semitic languages, or, rather, indicate 
that the Ethiopic retained and developed some features of the one original and 
undivided Semitic tongue which the northern branch also developed, but which 
the Arabic did not develop, or at any rato dropped. Still another class of pecu- 
laxities show that in the Ethiopic the process of decay had already commenced 
‘when it became a literary language. All these features combined will aid in 
giving the Ianguage its proper position as a branch, but one marked by in 
viduality in character and development, of the Semitic family, 
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‘The Ethioplans call their tongue “lozina Ged,” the language of the free. 
Originally it was the language spoken in Tigre, a district in the northern part of 
Ethiopia; but when a powerfol government was established at Uxum, the capital 
of Tigre, and spread over the rest of the country, the language of the distriet be- 
came the language of the country. ‘This is a phenomenon often observed in his- 
tory. ‘The Arabic of the Koran and of literature was originally the dialect of the 
tribe Kinind, to which the Kuraisch family, of which Mohammed was a member, 
belonged. With the conquests of the new religion it spread also. In the Ger- 
many of the reformation period a similar transformation took place through 
Luther’s Bible and other writings. Although the alphabet and beginnings of 
Ethiopie literature cannot be ascribed to Christian influences, as is proved from 
the fact that these old inscriptions date back to pre-Christian days and convey 
sentiments decidedly heathenish, yet the literature of the language as such is 
entirely of a Christian and ecclesiastical sort. And to the present day, although 
the Ambaric and other dialects have supplanted it in the mouths of the people, 
and even the priests and educated people understand but little of st, it eontinues 
to be used in the services of the Church as the lingua sacra. 

At the head of Ethiopic literature stands the version or versions of the Bible; 
and with these words the two chief characteristics of this literature have been 
expressed—it is ea” ifoyiv churchly, and aliterature of translations partly from the 
Greek and partly from the Arabic. ‘The position here assigned to the Ethiopie 
‘translation of the Bible is based not only or chiefly on chronological grounds, but 
rather on the fact that this translation gave character and form to all the litera- 
ture that followed. Dillmann, the greatest of Ethiopic scholars, in the Prolego- 
mena to his Lexicon, says, Inter ea (I. e. Ethiopie literature) primum locum 
obtinent Biblia ithioptea, quee omnfum literarum Abyssiniarum fundamentum 
sunt et norma, et quim reliqui seriptores suum dicendi scribendique genus con- 
formaverunt.” ‘These words in nowise overestimate the importance or inftuence 
of this version for the literary life of Ethiopia. ‘This translation made from the 
Septuagint soon after the Christianization of Ethiopia, is afair and reliable one, 
and should be heard in settling one of the vexed questions of old Testament Sci- 
‘ence, viz., the text of the LXX. As yet the whole Old Testament has not been 
published. In 1701 Job Lndolph published the Psalms, and in 1858 Dillmann 
‘issued a critical edition of the Octateuchus (i.e. the Pentateueh, Joshua, Judges 
and Ruth) and of 1 and 2 Kings, and lately also of the prophet Joel. ‘The New 
‘Testament was published in Rome as early as 1648 by the Abyssinian Testa-Zion, 
which version was received into the great London Polyglot Bible, and in 1880'Th. 
P. Platt issued an edition for the British Bible Society; but neither of these can 
‘be called critical. About the same time with the Bible, or soon after, a number 
of other books were translated, which, owing to the vague ideas of Biblical canon 
among the Ethiopians are sometimes found among the canonically received books. 
Fortunately a large number of theso translations are of works of which the 
originals have been lost, and in this case the translations have a greater than the 
mere literary value of aiding in determining or understanding the original texts. 
‘A number of Pseudepographi of the Old ‘Testament have thus been preserved to. 
‘the church. Without doubt the chief of these isthe enigmatical Book of Enoch, 
of which a new translation, with extensive introduction and notes, by the writer 
appeared at Andover in 1882. Dillmann has published the Etbfopic text and a 
German translation. Allied in spirit to Enoch is the haggadistic production 
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called the Kufale, or the Book of Jubilees, or also the Smaller Genesis, cH err) 
ytvecis, in which the contents of Genesis are reproduced under the scheme of 
‘Jubilee periods, and filed out with all kinds of rabbinical stories. Dillmann pub- 
Uished the Ethiopic texts in 1859 and a German translation in the Goettinger 
Gaehrter Anzeiger, but no English translation has as yet been made. Other works 
of this kind, well known through the patristic citations, are the Ascensio Isaiae 
and the Apocalypse of Ezra. ‘The Ethiopic text of the former was published by 
Dillman in 1876, and of the latter by Platt in 1820. A most peculiar work is the 
Piysiologus, the representative of a strange class of Christian literature in the 
early middle ages, in which the objects of nature are used to teach and illustrate 
Christian doctrine and morality, and of this Hommel edited the Ethiopie text and 
made a German translation in 1877. ‘The latest work of this kind issued is the 
contest of Adam, edited in Ethiopic by Trampp, and translated into English by 
Malan. ‘The literature is also rich in liturgical work, of which, however, but lit- 
tle has been translated. ‘Trumpp in 1878 published the Ethiopic Baptismal Book 
of which the present writer soon after made a translation in the Luthern Quarter- 
ly, Gettysburg, Pa; and Rodwell, in 1864 and 1867, published in London, 
chiefly from MSS., a large collection of Ethiopic Prayers and Liturgies. Some few 
works are extant on other subjects, such as exegesis, mostly translations from 
Chiysostom ; a collection of Monastic commands called the Rules of Pachominy ; 
‘confessions of faith, both of the Church as a whole and of prominent individuals; 
‘and one or two works on philosophy, law and medicine. ‘The ascetic literature, 
as can be expected, is very large, the lives of the saints being deseribed in extenso. 
‘The Ethiopic almanac has a saint for every day, and a biography of every saint. 
‘Wiistenfeld recently published a German translation of this saints’ biographical 
calendar, called the Synaxarium. Poetry also is to be found, but it has stood in 
the service of the Chureh, consisting chiefly of antiphones, prayers and laudations 
of Mary and the saints. A kind of a Specilegium 2ithiopice in English transla- 
tion was given by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January 1882, Of course 
‘we have not given here anything like a complete list of Ethiopie works, not even 
of all that have been published, but have endeavored to furnish only enough 
material for readers to form a judgment as to the character and scope of this lit- 
erature. 

‘The facilities for studying Ethiopic are very good for any one who understands 
German, but very poor for a person who does not. And this is nearly all the 
work of a single man, Professor A. Dillmann, of Betlin,a pupil of Ewald. It is 
‘true that before his day we had the grammar and lexicon of that enthusiastic 
scholar Job Ludolf, the author of the very valuable Historie thiopica and the 
‘accompanying Commentarius in Hist. ABthiop.; but Dillmann’s work threw all this 
into the shade. His Grammatik, Lerieon A8thiopie Latinum and Chrestomathia 
ABihiopica ofter not only the beginner, but also the advanced student vast material 
for work. ‘They are all the fruit of ripe scholarship, written upon the solid basis 
of comparative Semitic philology, and will repay study. Other aids also are at 
hand. Scirader, the well known Assyrian scholar, has written a well digested and 
‘careful treatise on the relation of the Ethiopie to the other Semitic tongues, en- 
titled “De Linguae Atthiopicne Cum Conatis Linguis Comparatae Indole Unicersae;” 
Stade, now Professor in Giessen and the author of a new and excellent Hebrew 
Grammar, wrote a dissertation on the pluraliteral stems in Ethiopie; Hommel 
has made some contributions to the Ethiopie lexicon in his Physiologus and his 
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Namen der Léingethieres beiden Suedsemit. Volkern; Trampp has also done some- 
‘thing in this direction in his various contributions to Ethiopie; Konig, the author 
of the new Hebrew grammar based on Qimbji, has published two series of stud- 
ies on the alphabet, pronunciation and forms of the Ethiopie language,and others 
have done similar work. From this last, which of course is by no means exhanst- 
ive, it fs apparent that there is plenty of material at the disposal of scholars for 
both the critical and the literary study of the Ethiopiclanguage. It is only to be 
regretted that so few find inclination and time to devote more attention to this 
interesting subject. GH. s. 





Kautzsch’s Aramaic Grammar.—This work deserves special commendation 
trom the fact that the author has restricted himself to the Aramaic as presented 
{n the Old Testament, and that he did neither intend, nor pretend, as some others 
before him have done, to write a grammar of the Aramaic in general, ‘The 
Aramate dialects, as we have them preserved in Daniel and Ezra in the vavious 
‘Targums, in the two Talmuds, in the Midrasbio and in some other branches of 
the ancient Jewish literature, differ very considerably, grammatically as well 
4s lexically. In time and in'place the remains of the Aramaic literature lie 
almost as widely asunder as the writings of Chaucer and of Macaulay, a8 the 
Scotch dialect and that of Wales. Could we now reasonably expect that one 
grammar of the English language should give us at the same time the rules 
governing modem English and old English, the English of Northumberland 
and the English of Sussex County? Any atfempt to do so, would result in our 
‘confounding one dialect with another, and would be misleading. 

So wo find in some of the Aramaic dialects the verb NIP (to se), while in 
others only NYT is used. In some, water is designated by the noun "fp, In others 
by fp, or NH. In some the plural of masculine nouns ends in in other the 
ending is P, com.) and f?9343 (men). In some the 1p. Sing. Perf. of the 
verb ends in )_, in others in _,eomp. AN and EDN (I have said), PEAY 
and NIT (I have seen). And thus there are hundreds of differences to be found. 

Facts enough are recorded proving that even in Judea the dialect of the 
neighboring Galilee was understood with diffeulty in the Talmudic age, and vice 
versa. In Talmud Babyl. Erubhin 58, for instance, we find several anecdotes 
showing this. For example: A Galilean had come to Judea, and there he askea, 
Who has an“IQN? Who has an 2X? And they answered him, Thou foolish 
Galilean, what dost thou desire with thy ZDN'® Dost thou mean a°4429% (donkey) 
to ride upon, or “E9F] (wine) to drink, or “Upy? (tool) to clothe thyself with, or 
“WN (a lamd) to kil it? In Genesis Rabba, chap. xxrv., Rabbi Ellezer is quoted 
as having made the remark that in Galile they sy N'Y instead of NNT (ser 
pent). If such grammatical and lexical differences were prevailing in the speech 
of the inhabitants of Southern and of Northem Palestine, how still more marked 
rust have been the difference between the Eastern Aramaic spoken in the 
Euphrates valley and the Westem Aramaic spoken on the shores of the lake of 
Genesareth ? 

On page 16 of his grammar, Prof. Kautzsch gives a specimen of the Aramate 
‘still spoken in three villages on the easter slope of the Anti-Lebanon mount- 
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ain, If from this short specimen we would be justified in determining the char 
acteristics of the Aramate as sill Living in the méuths of a few hundred Syrians 
of the present day, we might say that in that dialect even radical letters are 
often dropped. For N3YAN (Drothe) they say NM, for MYT (i was) they say Fy. 
‘The same peculiarity we find in the old Aramaic literature, especialy inthe Jeru. 
salem Talmud; where for f3N¢ (we) the form 7} appears, for DN (to speak) the 
form "Vp, for the proper noua “RYON the shortened form "p75, and so forth. 

In 5, No.8 of his book, Prof. Kautzsch says that we afe still lacking a good 
critieal edition of the Targum, both in regard to the consonant-text and to the 
vocalization thereof. ‘This complaint has now happily become groundles, atleast 
im part. For within a few months, A. Berliner’s excellent edition of the Onkelos 
‘Targum has left the press (Berlin, 186), accompanied by notes, introduction, and 
{ndexes,—an edition which will satisfy the demands of every student. 

B, Pevsnyma. 


The Study of Arabic in the University of Cinelnnati.,—The study of Arabic 
‘has been carried on in the University of Cincinnati for more than five years. The 
‘whole number of students that have taken it as a part of their curriculum, 
amounts to twelve or thirteen. ‘The course, as laid down in the catalogue, is one. 
of two years, but in many instances students have given four or five years to 
Arabic, making it a main or a secondary branch in a post-graduate course, ‘The 
authorities of the Hebrew Union College strongly urge those under their charge 
to engage in the study thereof as long as possible, 

At first the students were supplied by the instructor with different books in 
Arabic, by which aids they were taught to read the text. By means of dictation, 
paradigms and a vocabulary were acquired, and thts was followed by the transla~ 
‘tion of simple sentences from Arabie into English and vice versa. A knowledge 
‘of the most common rules of Syntax was imparted in the same way. The students 
then took up Wright's Arabic Grammar and Arnold's Chrestomathy, omitting 
much in the former as being unnecessary. At least two thirds of the Chresto- 
mathy were read, and it was succeeded by the Muallakat, with commentary 
(Amold’s edition). ‘There was some doubt about the expediency of laying before 
young students a text so difficult. It was very hard, for a while; but in a short 
time, there were very few passages that they could not translate. ‘There were 
four of the Muallakat read. 

‘The last book that is given to the students is the Koran, with Beidhawis? 
Commentary (Fleischer’s edition). ‘The most important Suras with commentary 
are selected, translated, and the commentary pointed. It is best to accustom 
students very early to unpointed text. They will not find it, by any means, so. 
dificult as they would think. 

Every other year a course of lectures is given on the Semitic languages. 
‘These are more of an encyclopedic than philological nature. 

‘Hebrew is not taught in the University of Cincinnati, on account of the ad- 
vantages offered by the Hebrew Union College. Nearly all of the students that 
take Arabic have already received instruction in Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac. 
‘The University of Cincinnati has not yet any professor that devotes his time ex- 
clusively to teaching the Semitic languages. It will, without doubt, not be very 
long before such a chair bas been established. 
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One great hindranee to the study of Arabie is the cost of books, and, it might 
even be added, the Ick of the right kind of books at any cost, ‘There is not one 
grammar that gives, in a succinct and clear form, such an insight into Arabic as 
4s furnished by fifty Latin, or Greek grammars to those wishing to pursue either 
of these languages. W. Srrount.. 


TIWS]2— Eden” (Hed. [yy had originally nothing to do with Fy, pl. 
D/Y TY. ‘The Hebrews received’the word (meaning eld,” plain) tae tho 
Babylonians. ‘The usual Assyrian {deograph for * field,” « Steppe,” “plain,” is 
explained in the syllabares (vid. Haupt, ASK, 18, No, 812) by idiom w,& 6, YX 
and as this word appears, at the same time, in the left column of the syllabary 
(as S-di-in), it may be supposed that it was an old (uraltes), non-Semitie word, 
which later passed over into the Semitic (Del.). Eden, as used by the Hebrew 
writer, is, of course, a proper name, which the Hebrews, as often happens in such 
cases, interpreted after their own etymology, and which they probably connected 
with [Yin the meaning ‘joy,” “ pleasure.”—In this “field” Jahveh planted a 
“garden,” in which he placed the man. ‘The ideograph in Assyrian for the 
coneeption “garden,” read kar and gan, is explained, as regards its meaning in 
the syllabaries (vid. IIT, R, 70, 86; ASK, 15, 217) by Assyr. gina (gi-nu-u), 
Accad. ga-na, and, aside from this, it is, for the Assyrian, made clear through 
iklu, i.e, 99M, “field.” It must remain undecided whether this word which 
4s found in all the Semitic languages, also in the Ethiopic, is to be regarded as 
non-Semitic, but Sumero-Accadian (Sayee, Haupt, Del. i.e a8 a foreign word 
{n these languages, as “Park” in ours. ‘The possibility that this word passed 
rom the Semitic into the Accadian is, in our opinion, equally as probable, because 
(vid. F. Del. PD. 185) the proper and, at all events, older word for * garden,” in 
‘the Acadian, seems to have been kar; gun, gin replaced kar, as far as we 
now see, for the first in the time of Asurbanipal (Assur. Smith, 183). ‘The 
etymology of the word is also, to say the least, made no less satisfactory by the 
acceptance of its Semitic origin than by the acceptance of its coming ont of the 
Accadian.—Sehrader's KAT# RE 











opan (Gen. 1, 14), the Hebrew name of the Tigris, occurring also in Dan. 
x. 4.” Noteworthy, as is known, is the pronunciation with prefixed, which we 
teet neither in the Aramaie,nor in the Arable, nor, Analy in the Persian form 
of the name. It is, however, not specifically Hebraic. It is found also in the 
Assyrian, but not, however, m the usual texts; these also present only the form 
“Diglat,” e.g. the Behistun (. ¢) inscription, Babyl. text 1.98, (Didglat). 
We meet it, however, in the more complete spllabaries. One of these (UZ. Raw) 
50, 7) explains the ideograph in Beh. 84, and known to represent the Tigris 
(BAR.TIK.KAR) by I-di-ig-lat, i. ¢., as the syllables a,i,u, in the Assyrian 
represent aiso ha, hi,hu,=Hidiglat, a form which, as proposed, corresponds 
yery nearly to the Hebrew pronunciation, and joins itself with the Samaritan 
SPAN. ‘The hardening of bi) to hi), in transfer from one language to another, 
is, in general, not infrequent. As the Persian Ahuramazda, in the inscription 
of Naksch-i-Rustam, certainly became the Babylonian Ahurmazda’ 
(together with Urimizda or Uramacda, also Urimizda’ of the 
Behistun inscription), and as the same probably holds good in the Assyrian 
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itself in the case of the foreign names Hamattu and Amattu “Haméth,” 
Hamidi and A midi “Amid,” so it is also probable that this Assyrian and 
Avamate 9971N) is only hardened in pronunciation from an original Qr4(m)— 
and that the pronunciation with p goes back to a still earlier form with}. Prob- 
ably the matter stangs thus, that Tdiglat, espectally Diglat (the latter in 
‘tho Behistun inscription) was the weaker Babylonian pronunciation, as reflected 
Jn the Persian Tigra, and as retained to the present day i the Arabic xLS9, 


while, in the Hebrew and (cf. 823) Aramaic, the specifically Assyrian pro- 
nunciation received precedence. In other cases it is also known that, in Assyrian, 
@ hard, emphatic 7) corresponds to a weak } in the Babylonian, and that, in still 
other respects, differences exist between the Assyrian and Babylonian pronun- 
ciations, is no less well known. Worthy of notice is the rejection of the fem. 
ending (a,¢) in the Hebrew and Aramafe; while the Assyrian and the other 
Janguages mentioned above, including the Neo-Persian, have constantly retained 
it, Cf. the reverse in the Assyrian-Himjaritic.Aramaie "WY, ie any ia 
contrast with the Hebrew-Canaanitic MAw/y—Sehrader's KAT 
RE 


>EDINORIAL+ QOTES.< 


‘The Study of Assyrian.—The impression prevails that, unless one has a life-time 
to devote to it, ttle can be accomplished in the study of Assyrian, ‘This impression 
is amistaken one, Ibis true, of course, that one’s entire life might profitably be 
devoted to the study; that, to become recognized as an authority in Assyrian, one 
must give himself up exclusively to this and kindred subjects, ‘But are we to take 
it for granted that, unless a man is to become a specialist in a given department, 
there is nothing in connection with that department which he may profitably study ? 
Shall no man study Latin except the prospective professor of Latin? 

It is probable that the difficulties of Assyrian study have been exaggerated. 
(Or, perhaps the statement may better be made thus: ‘The dificulties which origin. 
ally existed,—and, it must be conceded, they seemed almost insuperable,—thanks 
to the arduous labors of such men as Delitzsch, Schrader, Oppert, Sayce, are now 
largely removed. Difficulties, to be sure, still remain; but, compared with those 
which have been overcome, they are of a minor character. ‘The greatest difficulty 
for the student is the mastery of the syllabary, now that it has been quite defi 
nitely determined. But we think that an important and helpful step in advance 
‘Was made during the past summer, when it was decided by an eminent Assyriol- 
ogist—a practical instructor—that it was expedient, first to get some knowledge 
of the language through transliterated texts, and then, gradually to master the. 
signs. This method has two advantages: it will encourage the student; and it 
will enable him to acquire the syllabary all the more rapidly and thoroughly, be- 
cause he will know the meaning and signification of the roots and formative 
elements for which the signs stand. 

The adoption of this method will induce five men to take up Assyrian where, 
otherwise, one would have hesitated. Nor need we fear that men will not learn 
the syllabary, after having gained some knowledge of the language. Surely that 
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which he would earlier have been compelled to do, will now be done all the more 
willingly; for not only will the student find it more easy, but he will be more 
fully persuaded of its importance 

‘The question arises: For whom is a study of Assyrian important ? Whom will 
it pay? We answer 

1) The professors of Hebrew. We cannot understand how any one whose 
Dusiness it is to instruct in Hebrew, or to teach the Old Testament, can well 
afford to be without some knowledge, at least, of that language and literature 
which has already affected s0 largely the very questions which he is called upon 
daily to discuss in the class-room, viz., the forms of Hebrew words, the meaning 
of Hebrew words, the history of a nation so closely connected with that of 
Jarael. ‘The example of a learned professor of Hebrew, nearly sixty years of age, 
in @ Southem seminary, who has spent his vacation, just closing, in the class- 
room study of Assyrian, because, indeed, he felt that a knowledge of this lan- 
guage was necessary to fit him for the better performance of his duties as a 
professor of Hebrew,—the example of this man deserves to be imitated by younger 
men. ‘There is much time spent in these days by our theological professors in 
‘the discussion of questions which are of no possible moment, however they may 
be settled. Why not devote a portion of this time to the study of Assyrian? We 
profess to follow the historico-grammatical method in our interpretation of Serip- 
ture. Are there any questions then so fundamental as questions of grammar, of 
lexicography, of history? Is there any one source from which so much afd may 
be gained as from Assyrian? 

2) Ministers who know Hebrew. ‘There are some clergymen, let us thank 
God, who are familiar with Hebrew, who read the Hebrew of the Old Testament, 
as they read the Greek of the New. ‘These, as compared in number with those 
‘who do not possess this knowledge, are, it must be confessed, few. But they ate 
growing more numerous. ‘Ten years ago they might be counted by tens. ‘To-day 
‘they may be counted perhaps by hundreds. For this class of men, we can think 
‘of no more profitable linguistic study. Even a slight knowledge of Assyrian will 
enliven their Hebrew, and make it again as fresh as when first leaned. Besides, 
‘who ought to be more fully equipped for the study of the Divine Word than the 
minister? Not even the specialist. If the Assyrian language and history will 
assist one in understanding the Hebrew language and history, shall it not be 
studied ? 

8) Shudents of Ancient History and of Comparative Religions. ‘The discov- 
vies in Assyria have opened a new field in Ancient History. What student in 
this department or in that of Comparative Religions,—now a science in itself — 
‘can well afford to be ignorant of a language, of a literature, and of a history 
which promise s0 much to the investigator. Nor need one suppose that he can 
‘understand the history or religion of a people, any more than its literature, with- 
out an acquaintance with its language. ‘The greatest of all Hebrew histovians, 
Ewald, was likewise the greatest of all Hebrew scholars. 

‘tis objected, svat, that the books for the study of Assyrian are very expen- 
sive, ‘This is true; but what library is worthy of the name that has not an Assy 
ian apparatus? and, besides, what are a few dollars in a matier of this kind. It 
may not be long, pethaps, until we shall have Assyrian text-books prepared by 
American professors, and then the objection of expense will no longer exist. 

It is objected, secondly, that its impossible to obtain instruction. ‘This was 
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true three years ago, but is no longer true. At Cambridge, Professor D. G. Lyon 
has classes in Assyrian; in New York City, Professor Francis R. Brown; in 
Philadelphia, Professor John P. Peters; in Baltimore, Professor Paul Haupt. 
‘There was, during the past summer, and there will also be, the coming summer, 
‘an opportunity for gaining this instruction. Shall all this kind of work be done in 
Germany ? Shall not American scholars show that they have a deep interest in 
whatever concerns the Word of God, or the Ianguage in which that Word is 
written ? 

Unaceented Open Syllables with a Short Yowel.—With Professor Strack’s 
admirable treatment of Syllables in Hebrew” the discussion in Hiesnarca of 
the so-called Intermediate” Syllable will close. We regret that we cannot take 
space for the publication of other articles on this subject which have been received. 

In closing the diseussion, a few words may be regarded as in place — 

‘From the lack of a clear treatment ofthis subject by grammarians, and from 
the opinions of emineut teachers expressed orally and by letter to the writer, it is 
inferred that the subject is one not deemed worthy of attention. But what are 
the facts? 

1) The Hebrew vowel-system, ‘while not authentic, and by no means to be 
regarded as an intrinsic part of the text,” is not merely valuable, but indeed neoes- 
sary, as an aid in learning the language. No accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
can be cbtained aside from an absolute mastery of the principles of the Massoretic 
system of punctuation, whether these be regarded as natural or artifical, real or 
imaginary. And the regularity of the system is all the more a reason why seem- 
ing departures from it should be closely examined. 

2) There are in the frst chapter of Genesis 454 syllables ending with a vowel, 
{including those ending with a quiescent letter. Of these, 181 are accented, 273 
unaccented (the M&thigh not being regarded as an accent). In all grammars the 
law is laid down that unaccented simple (or open) syllables must. have a long 
vowel; but of the 278 unaccented syllables, 89, i. e., one in seven, has a short. 
vowel. ‘There is, of course, a clear reason in every case for this seeming violation 
of the rule. But why, when so large a number of such eases oocurs, should no 
mention be made of them ? 

8) ‘That student who fails to notice this deviation, and to classify the in- 
stances of it, eannot be called a critical student. ‘That teacher who will not take 
into account a fact which, in violation of a most fundamental principle, occurs at. 
‘east twenty times on every page of the Hebrew Bible, is not a critical teacher. 

4) In our study of the Hebrew upon the basis of the Massoretio punctuation, 
wwe find, as a matter of fact, repeated instances of unaccented syllables ending in 
ashort vowel. Why not, for the sake of convenience, desiguate these syllables 
by some definite and appropriate term ? Professor Green has used the expression 
‘intermediate; Gesenfus (Kautzsch) “half-open ;” Strack suggests for some 
“loosely closed,” for others, “opened.” For our own part, any one of these terms 
‘would be satisfactory. 








On the article on “ The Aramaic Language,” 2 1, the spelling “ Shemitic” was 
allowed to stand, by an oversight, instead of “Semitic.” Hereafter } will be 
transliterated by w, and yj by ’—Ed.] 
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KAUTZSCH’S GRAMMAR OF THE BIBLICAL-ARAMAIC.* 





This is a complete Reference-grammar for Bibtical-Aramaic, and will make & 
convenient companion volume to the edition of Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar by 
the same chor. Its about half as ange as that work, and follows, in the main, 
the arrangement pursued there. ‘The Introduction (a translation of which is 
given in this number) contains twenty-three pages; Orthography comprises seven- 
teen pages; Etymology, ninety-one; and Syntax, forty-one. The real excellence 
of the book eonsists in the thoroughness with which the comparison with Hebrew 
is maintained, and differences noted, and in the free communication of the 
author's opinion on difficult questions. In dealing with the latter, everything 
‘which may shed light upon the matter in hand seems to have been consulted 
‘The Index to Soripture passages shows that all but forty-seven Aramaic verses 
have been elted in the body of the work, and one passage has eleven such 
references. 

For details, it may be sufficient to refer to what our author has done for the 
nou. ‘This subject, so dificult of treatment and, hitherto, so loosely treated, is 
here handled with scientiic accuracy and with a fullness never attempted. Forty 
pages, more than half of them in minton type, are given to the Etymology alone. 
In this division of the grammar, the Biblical citations are very numerous, atleast 
‘one passage being referred to in the case of every form, and all forms occurring 
in Biblical Aramaic are said by the author to be enumerated inthe classification 
‘which he gives. ‘The general method of classification is like that in Gesenius, 
‘except that feminine nouns ofa particular class are discussed with the masculines 
of the same class. Many interesting facts are here brought into prominence, 2s, 
. 8. in the statement, on p. 84, that 7]_ of the fem. and emph. mase. is not used 
by Hebraism for _, but is to be regarded as just as good Aramaic and at least 
as old as the latter; and in the one on page 91, that forms like Dy are really 
Segholates of the A-Class, while forms like Jy} are I-Class Segholates. ‘The 
remarks on foreign words, though brief, are, for the most part, satisfactory. In 
the discussion of the noun, as everywhere else in the book, forms not actually 
‘occurring in the Bible are distinguished by a special sort of type. 

‘The Syntax of the Noun may be so estimated by the following lst of sections 
printed in the contents. They are :—The Genders; The Numbers; The Emphatic 
‘State; The representation of the Genitive relation by the so-called Const. State ; 
‘The Genitive by eircumlocution with J; ‘The Noun in exclamation; The Noun 
{in apposition; The Noun governed by Verbs; The Adjective as attzibative and 
the expression of it by cixcumlocution ; The Numerals. 

For purposes of reference the volume before us renders all other books of the 
sort well nigh useless, 50 faras concerns Bibtieal Aramaic; and the author deserves 
‘the thanks of all friends of Semitic study. CRB. 

7 GmanoestoR 88 BraesieM-ARMMASISCHRS, Ja" NER KRFEISONEN ERORNTEAUYO DER 


Anawanisoney Womnrse xt NsUEN Pestanent. Von B. Kautzsoh, Ord. Professor der Thedl- 
‘glen Tuebingen. yrir and Ie? pp. Lelpzlg: F.C. W. Vood, 88. 
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BROWNS ARAMAIC METHOD." 





In the title to his work, Professor Brown seems to have been obliged to 
choose between’ unscientific inaccuracy and a correctness that is slightly indefinite. 
‘For he has rejected the old, but really inaceurate, name of Chaldee, and substi- 
‘tuted for it the more correct, but also more indefinite name Aramaic. Yet his 
book is only designed to be an introduction to the more thorough study of the 
so-called Chaldee of the Bible and the Targums. It is not easy to see, however, 
how one possessed of the scholarly spinit of which Professor Brown's book gives 
evidence, could have done otherwise. 

It is certainly to be regretted that we cannot have some name more true to 
the philological facts of the case than the old name of Ohaldee, by which to dis- 
tinguish the language of the Targums from that other offshoot from the old com- 
mon stock, {. e. the language, or dialect, known as the Syriac. 

Professor Brown’s excellent book consists substantially of three parts; (1) 
Selections from the Targums, (2) scholarly and helpful Notes on these selections, 
and also on the Aramaic portions of the Old Testament (for the text of these the 
student is referred to the Hebrew Bible), and (8) a carefully prepared Vocabulary. 
‘Thus the book is essentially, as is stated in the Preface, a Reading Book, or 
Chrestomathy. ‘The Preface also informs us that it is only the First Part of a 
worl yet to be completed by the issue of Part II, which will consist of a Gram- 
mar. ‘The Chrestomathy is published before the Grammar, because the design of 
‘Professor Brown is that his completed work shall be used in the “ acquisition of 
‘the elements of Aramate by the so-called Inductive Method.” In this method, the 
student is first Jed to see the facts in the language itself, and learns the principles 
and Jaws underlying these facts afterwards. 

‘To aid in the accomplishment of his purpose, Professor Brown has printed in 
his book the text of the first ten chapters of the Targum of Onkelos, with the 
corresponding portions of the Hebrew text on the opposite pages. By this means, 
the student will be able, with the help of a skilful instructor, to discover for him- 
self all the important resemblances and differences between the Hebrew and the 
Chaldee, and thus become prepared for a systematic study of the Chaldee Gram- 
mar. AS a partial compensation for the yet unpublished Part II, Professor Brown 
has inserted in this Part I, before the title page, a complete set of Chaldee 
paradigms, so that the book, as it now stands, will form, in the hands of a com- 
petent teacher, a complete apparatus for giving the student command of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament, and such a knowledge of the language of 
the ‘Targums, as will fit him to enter upon the more thorough study of them, 

‘The print, both English and square character (Hebrew and Chaldee) is good 
and clear, and the appearance of the pages is very pleasing to the eye. To those 
who know anything of the difficulty of securing good work of this sort in our 
country, the press-work reflects no small credit upon the publishers. 

Professor Brown has made a real and valuable contribution to the study of 
the so-called Chaldee; and one proof of the excellence of his work is, that his 
‘book already, so soon after its publication, has been adopted as a text-book in at 
least five important Theological Seminaries. 8. B. 

+ AN ARAMAIC Marv6oD, a Class-Rook for the study of the Bloments of Aramate from Bible 
and Targum, by Charles R. Brown. Part. ‘Text, Notes, and Vooabulary, Chicago: american. 
‘Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, 184. 
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THE MASSORETIO VOWEL-SYSTEM. 
By Crawrorp H. Toy, 
Professor in Harvard University, Cunbridge, Mas. 


‘There is little or no doubt as to the actual useof the Massoretic vowel-signs; 
fixed by the readings of our Hebrew Bibles. ‘The only question is as to its 
ces 


th 
proper statement and explanation, about which there are considerable diffe 
of opinion; and, as a contribution to the subject, and in the hope of eli 
further discussion, I give the substance of ‘what T have been in the habit. of 
teaching on this point. Ishall refer to the historical genesis of the sounds only 
where it seems to throw light on the Massoretic system. As to the explanations 
of the old Jewish grammarians, they are to be taken as testimony, but not as 
final authority. 












‘THE SOUNDS. 

I transliterate as follows: Kames, 2; Pattah, a; Seg6l, ¢; Séré, 8; the two 
sounds of Hirek, iand i; Kimes Hitaf, o; Holem, 3; the two sounds of Si 
Kibbiis, u aid @; Stwa simple, * suspended, composite, a, %, 8, é 

‘The vowel-sounds are usually described as “long” or “short; but these 
terms seem to me to be objectionable. ‘They are likely to be misleading: they 
may convey the impression that one gound differs from another only in the length 
of time given to its utterance—and there is no reason to suppose that this is true 
in Hebrew. But if they be understood to indicate merely a natural difference of 
length in sounds of different articulate quality, itis still an objection to them that 
they define the vowels by a secondary and uncertain characteristie—secondary, 
Decause it is merely a consequence of the essential articulate quality—uncertain, 
‘because it belongs largely to elocution, and is apt to be fixed by the speaker's feel- 
ing at the moment, which may lead him to make an i longer than an a. For these 
reasons I shall avoid these terms, and use those mentioned below. 

‘As there is no recognizable phonetic difference between mutable and immuta- 
ble Kimes, Halem, and the rest, I shall not distinguish them in transliteration, 
Dut Write kin as dabar, and kota] as yik tol. ‘This is an etymological and not 
a phonetic difference, and need ve mentionéd only in explanation of vowel-move- 
ments; though certainly it may be useful to mark it for beginners. 
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‘The vowel-sounds may be described as follows 

Kiimes, &, in its original form, is the sound produced when the vocal cavity is 
‘opened very wide, the tongue depressed and drawn back as far as possible, 
and the column of air issues unchecked and unmodified by the articulating 
organs—the ain father. At some time, however, which it would be hard to 
fix with certainty, the sound seems tohave been modified into that of English 
‘aw; we may probably infer this from the fact that, in both the Massoretic and 
‘the Babylonian systems, the o is regarded as a modification of Kimes. But, 
as its phonetic relations, long before established, were unaffected by this 
change of pronunciation, Wwe may continue to mark it a, 

Pattab, a, differs from Kamos in that, in making it, the vocal cavity is not so wide 
‘open, the tongue is'slightly raised, and the fetus is further forward; it is not 
English ain pat, but more nearly German a in mann. 

Segdl, e, begins the series of linguo-palatal sounds; to form it the lips are kept 

“moderately open and parallel the tip of the tongue is about as high as the top 
of the bottom row of teeth, and the ictus of the column of air is made well 
back against the hard palate—about as e in met. 

8:4, &, in the samo series, keeps the lips alittle farther apart, and the middle of 

“the tongue raised toward the roof of the mouth, with the ictus farther for- 
ward, as a in mate, perhaps a diphthongal sound, 

‘Hirek, ij, seems to represent two sounds, both made with lips farther apart and 
‘teeth nearer than in Segol and Saré, the tongue also being nearer the root of 
‘the mouth, and the ictus further forward: the second of these, the outermost 
of the linguo-palatals, found usually in open syllables, is {in pique; the first, 
occurring usually in closed syllables, is midway between this and i in pit! 
About this latter i Tam not sure; its syllabic relations give ground for sup- 
posing that it differs from ¢ only, or prinefpally, in having the ictus further 
forward, the elevation of the tongue being less than in &. 

Kames Hiyif, 0, begins the series of labials, in which the lips are arched or 

“rounded, and the tongue depressed; its ictus is farther back than that of e. 
It is not the o in blot, that fs, nearly a, but midway between this and aw. 
‘The next sound in the series, proceeding forward, is this aw, made with lips 
rounded, yet well apart, and tongue drawn far back—apparently the later 
sound of Kames, more closed than a, from which it does not stand very far. 

‘Holem, 3, the next member of the labial series, diminishes the rounded aperture 
of ‘the lips, and draws the tongue farther back; it iso in note. 

Sirek-Kibbit, u, @, represents two sounds, one lying just behind, the other just 
in front of 9; the former has the lips more open, and the tongue further for- 
‘ward, the latter the lips more closed, and the tongue more arched, than 5; the 
first is nearly u in full, the second, xin rule. But about the second there is 
the same sort of doubt as in the case of 0 andi, though the doubt will not. 
affect the syllabic movements. 

Swa simple, is a very slight 1, e or w; the composites are slight forms of a, €, 0. 
‘The vowels may be arranged in several different ways: 

1. According to the place of the jetason th line from throat to lips: 
£90. 8 bE a, Wu ra8 oe 
‘This list indicates the relation of the vowels to the consonants Alef, Hs, Yod, 
Wan. 
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2. According to the position of the organs of speech : 











Ba. - Vocal cavity open ; 
0.8 i, 1 -tongue raised, lips parallel; 
0, u, 8 -tongue depressed, lips rounded. 





‘This table shows, further, the interchanges of the vowels, both the pre-his- 
torle (@, 5; u, 6) and the historic, living movements (a, e, 1; 0, 3, ete.) 
8. According to the ease with whieh the sound may be sustained 








aero heavy 
RO lessves = medial 
OMe tas light 


‘Stwa, as the lightest sound, belongs in a category by itself. 

‘The facility of prolongation seems to be in proportion to the friction of air 
against the walls of the cavity, which again depends on the extent of closure of 
the cavity, except in case of the a-sounds, so that the names “ closed” and 
“open” might be used. I prefer those given above, because they suggest the dif- 
ference in friction and volume that may be felt by trying the vowels. It is pos- 
sible that there is some other difference hero besides friction, but I have not been 
able to discover any other. ‘This table gives the ground for the preference for 
certain vowels in open syllables, and for others in closed syllables; its correctness 
must be tested by the facts of th Massoretic pointing. 


EMPLOYMENT OF VOWELS IN SYLLABLES. 

‘When we come to examine the functions of the vowels in syllables, their 
statics and dynamics, we must bear in mind that these are not governed by abso- 
lutely inflexible rules. ‘The sounds themselves were probably not absolutely fixed; 
for each one of our actual sounds represents a certain area in the vocal cavity 
within whose limits it is susceptible of changes. The laws of euphony and con- 
venience also, which so largely determine the use of the vowels, are by no means 
‘unbending, but may vary with circumstances, or may yield to other considerations, 

‘Whether or not S+wa shall be regarded as forming a separate syllable is a good. 
deal a matter of expression or convenience. ‘The Jewish grammarians did not s0 
regard it, but attached it to the succeeding syllable, and thelr example has been 
generally followed in modern works. ‘The other view seems to me the better one. 
‘That the Stwa was a real vowel-sound there can be no doubt, and it is almost as 
certain that the language treated it as forming a syllable. ‘The indisposition of 
the Semitic languages to begin a syllable with two consonants is well known : 
Syriac writes 'es tadon for eréd, and Arabic ‘ismit for Smith. The Massoretie 
olnting itself recognizes the vocalic character of S'wi in never dageshing a mute 
after it, and its syllabic character in those cases, as the interrogative he, the 
article, and the conjunction wa, where it writes a metheg in the syllable before the 
pretonic Swi, Etymologically Swi always represents the lowest point of a fall 
‘vowel, and the recognition of its syllabic character helps to make plain inflectional 
‘vowel-changes, and also, as it appears to me, helps to simplify the presentation of 
the whole vower-system. Undoubtedly this mode of looking at it is more in keep- 
ing with our phonetic ideas, and for that reason alone would be preferable, pro- 
vided it does not go counter to some phonetie principle of the language—and this, 
I think, is not the ease. 


1 Pattah furtive also is a true vowel; but, as i does not in any way affect tone or vocal- 
Jaation oF other potnting, t may be dlemtssed with a remark to that eect. 
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I shall, therefore, consider only two sorts of syllable: open, consisting of con- 
sonant}-vowel; and closed, consisting of consonant+-vowel-+one or two conso- 
nants. I do not see that there is any need of making a third class of “half-open” 
‘or “ intermediate ” syllables, a syllable that is neither open nor closed, but ends in 
‘a consonant to which is attached a vowel that belongs neither to the preceding 
nor to the succeeding syllable, but remains unpleasantly suspended between them. 
‘It seems decidedly simpler to treat the consonant with Swi as a simple syllable. 
‘Whether this is so will best be tested by applying the theory to the explanation 
of the facts. 

‘The primary physiological division of syllables is into open and closed, under 
each of which heads we have the secondary, in Hebrew partly artificial, division 
{into toned and untoned. 

A. OPEN SYLLABLES. 

In general, it may be said that open syllables prefer the heavier or more easily 
extensible vowels, for an obvious physiological reason, But heavy and light, 
closed and open, are only relative terms as applied to vowels, and the difference in 
ease of pronunciation is not so great but that it may be made subordinate to other 
considerations. We may examine the various sorts of open syllable separately. 

1. With the tone 

‘The general rule here needs no illustrations. ‘The favorite vowels are a, 3, i, 
5, & The toned open syllable is perhaps oftenest final, but is found abundantly 
{n penult in suffixes to nouns and verbs, in verb-forms, and in pause. 

‘Other vowels, however, especially © and a, occur in these syllables. ‘Thus, in 
‘the demonstratives 2¢ “this,” lle “these,” out of za, and Ella, or zaya and 
Bllaya; in go “valley” (also written g@); in nouns of the form gole, from 
‘verbs third radical Yod or Wav. ‘These last come from iforms, as g0li, out of 
giliya, and the presence of the e is to be referred to a feeling of euphony in the 
Janguage. ‘The construct shows the fuller vowel, as «618. 

Further, in the arclass of Segolates, as mé-lek, out of the monosyllabic 
malk, where the old accentuation of the word was retained when the a became e. 
Zt was only in the special stress of pause that it was felt to be necessary to 
strengthen the a into a, If the second radical is a guttural, the first vowel is a. 

So in the feminine with segolate or toneless et ending, as kotélet, out of 
Kotelet for kotélat, The Hebrew impatience of the ending at in the abso- 
Tate form of the noun has led to two modes of treating the participle: the at bas 
gone into toned &, before which the & of the stem has sunk into Stiri, kotl@; or 
the tone has receded from at, which then becomes et, and the toned's has been 
assimilated to the following €. The large number of Segolate forms shows a 
fondness for ¢ in a toned open syllable. 

A stene is retained before the atonic petrified Accus. termination a, as 
karmé.1a, where the ¢ is felt to be an essential part of the stem. So in the 
pause-form of the noun with suffix ka, as d*baré.tea, the retrgetion of the tone 
to the penult necessitates a full vowel, and the old case-ending a is retained in 
the form of e. The ¢ in su.sc.ka, su.se.ha, the plural noun with suffixes ka 
‘and ha, probably represents the old diphthong ei, out of ai = ay, from the full 
plaral susay, out of susaya. 

‘An example of toned a in an open syllable is found in the 8 sing. mase. Perf. 
with 1 pers. sing. suflix, as k*{al4.ni: in obedience to a law of euphony the tone 
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is retracted, and the primitive third vowel of the verb-stem is retained, but, per- 
haps by reason of the phonetic weight of the ending ni, is not advanced to &. 

Also, in the plural noun with 2 sing. fem. suflix, a8 susé.yik, which soems 
to be a phonetic degradation of original susayak, susa being the accus. stem, 
‘ya the plural sign and k the pronoun; the tone is drawn back, in accordance with 
‘@ general euphonic principle in Hebrew. ‘The same explanation would apply to 
the dual ending éyim: k*nafayim is for kanafa.ya.m, where m is the 
mimation. 


2 In pretone, 
‘The two considerations, besides the preference for a-sounds, that determine 
the pretonie vowel, are the syntactical position of the word as not needing ar 
needing definition (absolute and construct); and the phonetic weight given toa 
final added syllable, In a word regarded as needing definition by a succeeding 
‘word or suflx the tendency is to depress the pretonic to its slightest form—in the 
contrary case it will retain its vowel. If the final added gyllable be heavy, 50 a8 to 
take the tone, the pretone will be light, otherwise not. ‘The pretonie vowel is 
always either very heavy, 7, 8,3, &, or the lightest, Sn, never a, e, 0, 

In the following cases, then, a full vowel is found: 

In the absolute noun, as dabar, zZk@n, katol; 

‘The Kal Perf. 8 sing. masc., Nifal Impf. 8 sing. mase., and certain Hifil 
forms; 

A sing. noun whose final syllable has &, or & with mutable pretone, when it 
takes a suffix which forms one syllable with the old third vowel of the noun-stem, 
or which is not heavy enough to attract the tone to itself, that is, any suffix except 
ka, kem, ken, as dbari for d’baraya, 2'k@nd for 'kénahi, dbarena; 

Kal Perf. 8 sing. mase. with auy suflix except ka, kem, ken, a8 k*talani, 

ketalam; 
"Kal Perf. 8 sing. fem. with any sufix except kem, ken, as: k*talatna, 
keealateka, In the last example the ordinary rule, that the tone eannot go 
farther back than the penult, is abandoned, for the sake of maintaining the very 
slight vowel-sound before the ka. The importance of the fem. ending at here 
prevents the tone from going over to the ultima, and preserves a trace of the old. 
Semitie antepenultimate tone; 

An inseparable preposition, as bi.hem, 1@.hén, 1é.méyim, out of ba 
and 1a, whence come b¢ and 1*, 

‘On the other hand, the result of rapid pronunciation is to put $*wa in pretone 
{in the following eases, in all of which the Stwi represents an original full vowel 
which itis desired to preserve: 

‘The construct sing. and plur. of Nouns, including the abstract noun of action 
(Infin.) and the noun of command (Imperative), as d*bar, di.b*.rg, k*to1; 

‘The sing. noun with the sufixes ka, kem, ken, the Inf. with’ all suffixes, 
the Imperat. with all endings and suffixes, as d*.bar‘.ké, for dabara.ki, 
kotlr, ki.t*1, ‘The Inf. shows recollection of its ancient form kutul, 
Which likewise belonged to the Imperative, these both being merely rapidly pro: 
nounced nouns. ‘The suffix ki carries so great weight that it retains before it the 
old accus. ending, only degraded to Swa ; 

‘The Perf. 8 sing. masc. with the suffixes ka, Kem, ken, as k*¢al*ki, 
kit.te.1*.kém, k*ta.I*.kem, precisely as the noun; 
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‘The Pert. 8 sing. fem., with suflxes kom, ken, as k*}a.1.t*.kem. ‘The 
{dentty of action of noun and verb in this ease is noteworihy—the form d*bir*k& 
might be either of the two. ‘The reason is that the sufix kg, attracting the tone, 
produces the same changes in the primitive noun-verb stem dabara; 

‘Verb-forms, except Hifil, whote final syllable contains any vowel but a, when 
ssufixes are added at the end, as yik.¢*.1 

‘Verbs Pg guttural with open-syllable preformative, as ye.h8.zak; 

All verb-forms, except Hifi, in which the afformative consists of a vowel, as 

i uf.ttli. ‘The verb here differs from the noun; the 
ri, ‘the latter d*.ba.ri, But the verb-form with accus. suffixes 
agrees with that of the noun; both are, for example, d*.bi.r0. ‘The real difer- 
ence, therefore, is between the verb with subject-suffix and the verb with object- 
sufix; the former degrades its pretonic syllable, the latter maintains it. ‘The 
explanation of this fact is connected, perhaps, with the more complete sense- 
transformation that the original noun-verb stem underwent with the assumption 
of subjectsuffixes, a construction that was probably later than the form with 
object-sufixes. But this belongs to general Semitic grammar. 

8. In antepretone, or farther back. 

‘Wherever the pretone has a full vowel, the antepretonic vowel, if mutable, 
becomes Stwa, a8 d*barim ; the cases are so numerous, and the reason so obvi- 
ous, that no further remark is necessary. 

‘When the pretone has Swf, there are two classes of cases, in the fist of 
which a light vowel, and in the second a heavy vowel, is found in antepretone. 

First, alight vowel in antepretone. 

a. From additions at the beginning of the word. 

‘Monosyllabie words with slender vowels are often prefixed to words having 
Swi in pretone. If, now, this Stwi is held to be essential to the word, it must be 
retained, and the light vowel will hen stand in the antepretonic syliable. For 
example, an inseparable preposition with a construct form, as bi, out of ba 
(betore a syllable with full vowel, b*), with d*bar or k*tal, makes bi.d*bar 
or bi.k*{01; wa with y*hy, the usual dagesh forte being omitted, makes 
wa.ythi, Here bik* is not a half-open syllable, but is composed of two syl- 
lables, the second of which is very light; or, if one prefers to consider k*t]01 as 
a single syllable, it must be defined as compound, consisting of a full syllable pre- 
coded by a consonant with a slight vowel-accompaniment. ‘The case is different 
with 1i (out of 1a) and the const. Tnf.: the fusion of the two words, so far as the 
sense is concerned, is so complete (a8 in the similar English form “to kill”) that 
the Infn. gives up its Art syllable, and the combination is pronounced 1ik. 3). 

’, From additions at the end of the word. 

When inflectional endings or sufixes are attached to the Tnf. Const. and 
Imperative Kal, as kot'li, kit'ld, kib'di; kot'li is out of original kutuli or 
kotoli, kib'éi from kabadi, and kiga follows the analogy of kibtdi, ‘The 
Griginal second vowel maintains itself in the form of twa, and the first vowel 
‘keeps its original form. ‘The peculiarity here is the retention of the second vowel, 
a contrivance of the language, apparently, to difference the abstract noun of 
action from the ordinary concrete noun. In one case, begéd, which makes 
Di.gtd, the same procedure has been adopted in a conerete noun; and this last 
example may lead us to suspect that this pronunciation was more frequent in 
carly times than appears in the Massoretic pointing. 
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‘When the sufix kem is added to nouns, as d'.ba.1.kem, di.btré.kem, 
where the antepretonic ba and the preantepretonie di have slender vowels. Before 
Kem the primitive sing. dabara becomes d’bar‘, justas before ka; but while, in 
‘the latter case, the comparative lightness of the final syllable leads to the hight- 
ening of a into a, a'.ba.r". ka, here the greater weight of kem retains the &, so a8 
to avoid the accumulation of heavy syllables, ‘The earlier plu. construct dabaré, 
‘out of dabara.ya, sinks its ba, which becomes antepretonic on the addition of 
the toned Kem, into band must then retain a full vowel in the preceding syllable, 
‘only diminishing the da to ai. 

‘This procedure of the noun with kem is in striking contrast with that of the 
‘verb in the addition of tem: the verb drops the third vowel of the old stem, and 
then dabar.tem becomes d'bar.tem. Why the noun keeps the third vowel, 
and the verb drops it, is not clear. 

In the const. plu. of nouns also the light antepretonie vowel is found, as 
aibt.r8, malke. The sense of the second vowel in the primitive dabara is 
‘so strong, as to cause its retention in the diminished form of Stwa, and the ante- 
pretone then naturally has its own full vowel, which is sometimes a, sometimes i, 
sometimes 0, a in the segolate forms mal’ka, sif'ré, kod's8, the full plural 
form mal.akim (ordinarily now existing in the form m‘lzkYm) becomes malaké, 
and then malké, 

‘With this we may connect the pronunciation of certain feminines in ut, as 
mal'kit, yal'dat. The explanation of these forms may be the sarge as that of 
big'di, above mentioned; we may have here another survival of an ancient pro- 
nuneiation, which retained the second vowel in the sing. stem. Or, with Bickell 
{Outlines of Hebrew Grammar, Eng. translation by S. 1. Curtiss, p. 61), we may 
suppose that the ground-form of such feminines is the plu. malaki, to which t 
is added, and the pretonic vowel diminished. But not all feminines in a retain 
the second vowel; we find, for example, mar.dit and ‘ai.tit, It may, there- 
fore, be better to refer the cases in question to the more general fact above stated. 

Finally, we have to mention the case of a heavy vowel in open antepretone. 
This occurs in both noun and verb: in the former, when sufix ka is added to a 
sing., not segolate, having an a-vowel in the last syllable, or an g-vowel preceded. 
bya mutable, as d’barka, 2*kén‘ka; in the latter, in those Kal Perfect forms in 
which the subject-suflx consists of, o is preceded by, a vowel, as kala, kata, 
kaylun, The noun-form has already been referred to; the third vowel being 
Fetained before ka, in the shape of Stwa, the second vowel remains full, and, 
Decause of the lightness of the two following syllables with S'wa and a, its vowel 
is increased to &, ‘The verb acts in the same way; out of dabarat, dabara 
come dab'ra, dib'rd, in contrast with the noun-form a'biirs, 




















B. CLOSED SYLLABLES. 

1. Intone, 

The absolute noun, with one or two exceptions, takes a heavy vowel in a 
toned closed syllable, as dabar, mibpat, eakén, nik¢al, moktal, m'kattél. 
‘This full pronunciation is, perhaps, due to the ‘sense of completeness in the 
‘meaning of the noun. ‘The exceptions are: a few monosyllabic words, like bat 
and ‘am, contracted from fuller forms; and particles, such as ‘al, ‘ad, Ybad, 
similarly contracted. 

In lam. mi the heavy @is retained, in spite of the euphonie doubling of the m. 
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‘The noun in construct state lightens an a-vowel, if possible, as d-bar, mik- 
pat, xkan, yam—a consequence of the rapid pronuneiation resulting from the 
dependence of such a noun on a following word. In this category we may prob- 
ably inchide the relative pronoun Ser, as the construct form of a noun R8Er, 
“place."" Perhaps, also, the prepositions eome under the same head of construct 
nouns. 

‘Phe verb also frequently shows a in closed syllables with the tone, as in Perf. 
of Kal, Nifal, Poal, Hofal, Hithpaal, and Imperf. of Pual, Hofal and Hithpaal. 
‘Whether this is due to a feeling that the verb stands in a sort of construct relation 
with the following word, I shall not undertake to decide. In Piel and His, on 
the other hand, the heavier vowels are found, though even here the a is retained 
in Perf, before a subject-ending beginning with a consonant, and in several Piel 
Perfects, 8 sing. mas. ‘The Piel form with e, as dibber, instead of dibber, i 
found in several verbs, and shows that e was not far from a or & 

‘Purther, e is found in the pronouns 'at.tem, kem, ken, hem, hen, having 
come from original u; and in such forms as ’é.nén.ni, “am not,” where ‘én en 
is for 'Enan, accusative with added demonstrative n, for primitive na. 

It Isto the dependent sense of the preposition and conjunction that we owe 
the {of the almost proclitic min and im. 

2. Without the tone. 

‘The vowel here is, without exception, light. The plural of bayit, “house,” 
is to be pointed either bottim or ba.tim, better the latter, = bry tim. 

‘Thisis what has seemed to me the best statement of the Hebrew vowel-system. 
‘The general method and results remain the same, if we prefer to treat the Swi as 
xnot forming an independent syllable; and any one who takes this view may make 
for himself the necessary changes in the wording. 











(the writer's own method of transliteration has, for obvious reasons, been employed inthis 
article) 


THE DAGHESH IN INITIAL LETTERS.” 


{randated from Dissertation in the Baer snd Deliaich ction of Proves, y Rev. 0.0 
‘itcher, ttn 

Respecting the pronunciation of the [D5 "433 the earlier grammarians 
submit this rule: PYODD PD JID D7 7 PodT NBII 9D 
PTD NN) P'TT;? that is, if any one of the MDD “733 letters immediately 
follows a word which ends in one of the quiescents y’7}, itis to be pronounced 
‘without aspiration (raphé); but it is not so pronounced : 

1. If the letter “7p with which the preceding word terminates is not quies- 
cent, but retains its consonantal sound (9'519); 

2, If the two words under consideration are not closely joined but are, on 
the contrary, separated ( Dad): 

8. If the first word!is a Miri’ and the second a MO'l or, so to speak, two 
ictus or pce come in contact ('-7q); 

4. If the first word, to be! pronounced with the accent on the penultima, 
Joins to itself, as ie longinquo” (from afar] (DIAM ITN), the second word, 
and the latter is either a monosyllable or a MU\'él.’ 

f these four exceptions, the first two are made suflciently clear in the gram 
mars? but whatever is there found concerning the last two, DIT and ‘TS 
PND, deals with these only partially and with insufficient accuracy, and hence 
Js not without an admixture of errors. Wherefore it will not be supertiuous to set 
forth in one conspectus the laws, newly examined and more accurately stated, by 
Which the dagessation ofthe initial letters of words is regulated, especially since, 
{in assigning the reasons for the aceepted methods of writing in this edition of 
Proverbs, we will here and there appeal to these same laws by a mere token. 

a 

‘Whenever those two words, of which the later begins with one of the mutes, 
that is, with one of the 53/13 which are pronounced either hard [unaspirated] 
or soft [aspirated], are interpunctuated witha distinctive accent, the MDD “123. 


Tinve ken the Ierty of correcting errorsin biblical references to be found in the ori 
snat withoue making epeia note where Ubave so done. Of teee there were about thing. Its, 
‘of course, known that tho Totarences here ven are to tae dst Stssorete text, which wl bo 
found ta bo,tn nota few Instances quite aiBerent from that contained fa tho commoner ed 
tons of the Hebrew Bibl, Jost here, femay be well to call the attention of renders who bave 
ie Baar Deltaach txt of Tela, to ero needed corections in that most cartallyefited work, 

Rly IB OF TBD DOH wekemz]D OM ve, for JOY} write WYN) 

480 Moves Kimeb! inv Jono chap. 9, and David Kime ia A/a, ft, Solomon Hanae, ta 
‘ran ‘py 3, and others adduoe thie role ay tho authority of the Maseora; an tis i a 
Incanare correc sine Ben-asher trey makes mention of fein QhyOM “prypy ese. Dt 
the Stesora which wo are accustomed to call By this a ie. the pion), hd rate does ot 
‘appear reduoed to chia form. ‘Tho ame fe rue wits rapes to the uated rules P'BDY 3Y 99 
ee EAN [D3 BI 

""Doltsdh has dlecussed the second quite fuly i a desertion fn the Lutherache Zc 
1578, pp. SS, under the tle Dis Dagestan der Tene. 

‘Because of thin peculiarity the book Jesraenla theao ax letters, to which fe ads 
(ona *3i>), DoIDD. eo Delta's Puptologte und ture tn lrer Bedeutung fuer de Gram 
‘ati, Deaondere de hebraceche Ct, p15. 
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always, without a single exception, receives the Daghésh, ie. loses the aspiration, 
as WMVITD APD (Gen. 1. 26), ITD FTW (6 28); PMY WHT (> 18; 
TW TIDY (it 18); YB IPD. 5)- 

a. 

But when a word beginning with one of the MO “732, coheres more closely 
with the preceding word and is annexed to it, either by Magg@ph or by a eon- 
Junetive accent, the mute does not receive Daghsh, unless the word preceding 
‘terminates in a consonant and thus in a closed syllable’ e.g. "1B P32 (Gen. 1.11); 
YOND ODN Gr 7s BAD PIS ls 18), 03 IT Oe, 6): ME) ADIN Gv, 12h 
SDT WWRD (21 45 1D] WY (VE, BF YNZ AYP (Levee, 4; WP 
FYNYDD (va, 80); “PT NMG Chron. xx. 17) 

On the contrary, when the word preceding ends in one of the quiescents and 
this letter quiesces, that is, when it ends in an open syllable, the mute which fol- 
lows is aspirated and does not have Daghésh: e.g WHAM" (Gen. 1. 2)s 


DTD FIN Ce, 26), 9H. 4D 20), DF AY (ves 22H JVI TM A 28; 
TOT NA ev. DE 

it these two words under consideration are logically united by an accent, but 
st is indicated by the interjected line P'siq that, in the reading they are to be 
somewhat digjoined, this little separation also causes the mute with which 
the second word begins to have Dighésh (#1). ‘The following are examples: 
ADD NWY Gen. xvi, 21); WADI (Deut. nx, 21); 99D I NIDN (Prov. 
V1, 3) BAIDU YY (1 Chron. xc. 3); DADA HATS (Neb. 0, 15). 

as. 

‘There are, however, other conditions which may abrogate this general law, 
that is, by whieh it is effected that, even after an open syllable, a mute is not as- 
pirated but is hardened by Daghésh, ‘The first of these conditions is the concur- 
ence of similar letters (MYDY7 NYT}; the second, the concussion of tones 
(DIT the third, the attraction of a following word by a preceding, the latter 
having a remote tone (DY77 INN). Under the second and third of these éon- 
ditions, not only the MDD "33 but all letters, YM “AN excepted, receive 
Daghésh. 14. 


If a word begins with two 3's or with two 5's, or even with 9 and 5 or 3, 
and {9° or 5 and 5), and the first of these letters has SwA, the letter which 


Tho Maswortes called auch termination p'9D, tet is, having the force of a consonant. 
By the very name ot He Mappa, we can see We t belongs hore; Renee, DWBA AYs3 (Gen. Vly 
1): Bg Hp eek. vt, 1; [1B] AON Den. vile. Only threo times does itoceur that, though 
‘the tat word ends in «consonant, the mute following retain the aspiration: TARP Us xxx 
an; 19 9B (Baek, xx, 6); 03 I (Ps Lil, 19. See Masora to Ps. levity 1, Digduae 
Hiei #2 
‘By reason ofthe ether 2 x9 (Rp, 2% 205 2K. x2, 20) oF “2 ND (Gen, xvi 18; 
xix, 2 and often) Sa written, accordiag ABO has a conjunctive or disjunctive accent, See De- 
Inasen i ut, Zt 36%, pp. 6 8. 
*'Dev-Naphtal adds 3 and 3 G3), Den-Asber on the contrary oppotn 
ter. Seo arguaent on Pa xxl, 8. Digduge Hateamin, pO 
thor has omit the combination 9 and Dr probsbly through oversight, ince 
fot it, Seo reteronces to Lev. xv 8; 2 Sam. xvi 25; Tat x 13 Zapb. iy 
{Pa mcxiv, 93 Job atv: 8 Coe exle 381 
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has Sew takes Daghgsh, in order that the pronunciation may not be too much 
suppressed by the concurrence of two aspirates. ‘This pointing obtains even 
‘though the first word has a conjunctive accent and terminates in an open syllable. 
Examples: "OB AWDAM (Gen. xxxrc, 12), PII ANDY (Deut. V7; 
NOD HFM Gosh. vite, 24 ANID TM (Tudg. x, 14); OND "7 (1 Sam. 
XV1, 6); ADD MYVP (1 Kes. xvure, 44); WMIIDD NOT (ls. x95 DWI 
MWD (Jer. m., 25); YWID AN (1 Chron. vu, 28); ‘pba ) (Gen. 
zoom, 1D} OWS IPN 7; DAMS IP Gav, 2M; TADS TY 
(Lev. xxv. 883 TOR *7SYI (Num. xn., 8 WWD YAN Gxcum, 40); 
YDB TWD E Sam. xvnl., 25), PDR HOY ds. ux, 2h); DAD Nyt 
(Zeph. 1., 18); MWD MIDY (Ps. xxve, 412); 13 aponn oxxxrv., a 9 yy 
973 (cxmax., 2 ANDI iw (oxtx., 8) pops INV Go xxv. 8) 
DNNDD *9 (2 Chron. xxrx., 86). 

Bt it the frst of these two letters beginning the [second} word has afull vowel, 
Dighésh is withheld: ©. g., TOINDS TWN (Lev. xt, 13) 9995 IN 


(udg. xx. 26); DYDD 3Y7TD (1 Kes. xm, 88); 933 ANT (Is. 20, 19); NY 


YYYDS God xx, 17): WIB_ NIA ara rv., 9}; yond JUIN (v.28). 
45. 

The rule PIT pertains to words taken two at atime whose accents meet, 
{in consequence of which they are joined by Miiqgéph; in particular as follows : 

a) If the first of two cobering words ends in (] __and the second is either a 
‘monosyllable or has the accent on the first syllable, the mute with which the sec- 
ond begins has Dighésh. Examples: D3-72W0) (Gen. xum., 16); “MYYN 
YB (Bxod. 1v., 17); DTD) (Num. xxi, 6); ABAPIN (Dent. su., 12); 
DB-MPDN (xxx. TPIT (2 Sam. vm, 19); INI Beek. xv, 
1; APTN (Bs. sax., 8); POE MDDD (Prov. xvre., 9); NDIA (dob. 
Vint 11}; WDTTYD" (cvs, 18}, WHTIDI (en. 1-4}, YOY (2s 
NT Cour, 8) OWATYY NN (xxxv., 8)s DPD (xiv, 19); 9} 
(Bxod. vine, 82); DYSAAWN (Dent. x1. is psrpmyy (er. xxv, 6s 
Yow? (Hos. x., 1; ara MY? (Ps. xer, 1); VYHAZN (exex., 9); “ADIN 
SIN (Prov. ve, 85); “NOFA xr, 18); PMD (ev. Us F 
20aV., 6) FTN (xxve., 4) 

According to the opinion of some punctastors 3 in m9yZp3 (Exod. xx., 28) $6 not to hare 
Daghesh since Gu'ya (Methegt) gives sufllont weight. 
2 (Por the laters atected by this rule, se 3 lest sentence) 
im (tome) grammars tho vowel Patah is Drought wader thi rol TH-MD, ARID, 
‘olng addaoed se extmples but wiehout cause; for after “TV, just ss after 
Alwyn followa oven if the mbeequent word Is not 20 
NYRI (ea. 17 99" Go, a 
(a3 


1) 
aside fcom ‘ip there te no word which, when 
































a 
Hence 719 and 7 are somewhat pooulle. Ar 
followed by Maqqeph ends tn 


us Huwrarca. 


b) Moreover if the first of two words closely attached ends in 77_ and the 
second is either a monosyllable or a Mt1'l, the first letter of the latter receives 
‘Daghtsh, but only under this condition, that the final syllable of the former be- 
gins with Sowa mobile. Examples: ANTTINPD (Gen. 1.28) STP, MW] 
N} Goxvin., 26): N37] Num, x30, 18); eibngn oxen, asm 
(18am, xvi, 7); HOBAND (2 Kes. vars HT 
Ger. vir, 145 FPTAPWN (ooar, 9) BTN (Beek 
Somer (Cant, om 1, NTT Huth a TTB TDW Ov 
SDMIDW (Ps. navn, 6), FIFTIBIN (rae, 289 39° (Prov. sam 12); 
UTS (0v.517) YITIBDUN (xx. 228 WETS (Job sccav., 4). 

But if the final syllable of the first word does’ not’ begin with Swa mobile, 
the rule DIF is not applied, hence amute at the beginning of the second word 
is aspirated, [and a letter other then mute is written without Daghésh]: ©. g. 
SANDYS (Lev. xvmr,, 25 WIT Deut. xx. 22); IP 
45 APTI @ Sam. xr, 8); WTP (isa, xn, 1s 
XVI 7}; WIIDD vm. 16 IST 9) (xt, 10); 
pap npay es. kev. 9, weagh cv. 205 rao (ob xx, 10); 
SSW (Prov. xv. 17), TTIW (vm Ds REATARD bose 25). 

26. 

If the frst of two words closely attached is Mal and has an open final syllable 
‘ending in Qimég or Ségh6l, and the second word is accented on the first syllable, 
‘the mute! with which the latter commences has Daghésh. ‘This rule is called 
SYNTID INN, that is“ veniens elonginguo” [coming from afar), because the accent 
be the drst word is remote trom that of the second and attracts it powerfully from 
a distance. Dagessation on account of PYTFUD IFN’ takes place under these 
conditions: 

1a) If the accented spllable of the frst word is the one on which, according to 
the law of its formation, the tone would fall: ¢. g. MNT IVY (Gen. 11, 14); 


9 TIT (xe, 38); 99 TIT Gav 10), NB MD Cocxvar, 16); PAB APY 
(exkvin,, 29); ND PADDY Gum, 10); YI AANA Gv. Ds PS OY 


(Bod. sxvnr,, 805%) ANYIT CHAE, 10); MOB YPN Dent. eve. 1s 
MOD AMDN (evr, 2) ABBR! NNYN xm, 185 AZ DAM cox, 1s 
DD APN) Coax, 265 $3 FIM (os. 14 85 *B AIDA a. 22, 105 


95 mah (1 Sam. x15 AND IBD @ Sam. av, 82), INP TAPS Us 
2xvIE, 4s MZ APN Mc. vat, 10); AID MMPI (zek. 00%, 18) IPD 
as. xvi, 8 iD ANIAY (wom, Je; INE PY (ox. 10s 
$2 FPANA (Brov. var, 18); 3p PDD God xxxvan., 5); TID MYDD (Ruth 
1,85 PT Twp (Jer. xx3x1x.,12); YNA AYMD (Hab. mr, 18); VINA AQYD? 
(Bara 132, 8); FD TS Gen. x01, 6; FD FQN (Deut. v., 8) 

Tory 













































ast sentence, forthe letors atfected by this rule.) 
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) If the tone of the fist word recedes to the penultima (YPN 303), and 
‘this syllable is lengthened and its accent takes the place of the fim Mathdeh,! 
‘hen amute commencing the second word reeves Daghish. amples: 13 7799! 


(Gen, x1x., 88, whereas without the recession of the tone, A); " AYDVT 
(xr, 28))13 TYID) (Deut. xxxx., 19); OT ANID (isa. XXXIV; 6); ianIwy 
(0.575 19 WB Cx. 19); $3 MDD} Ur, 19); WE AND (Baek. xxv, 
2); Dg AND (oal rv. 18); ADI Ruta 1, 14); OM TTY Cam. 1, 16); 
99 myDY Beet m9): 199 MB (Es. sxccxun., 18); 3 ANYD Coxe. 
9); BINT TDN toxvar, 28); MIND Ger. xxx, 28); 49 LIN Prov. vm, 
18); DMD MYSY (xxx. 16); OID AY} (xxxr, 16). 

If, on the contrary, the receding assent occupies a syllable which is incapable 
of receiving Mthfgh, the dagessation ofthe mute is not admitied: e.g. NY 
YP (Gen. av 0); BA niyy xan, 4); ADB Ay (om. rx., 10); 1D. NIP) 


(Deut. svi, 19); AQ NYO (XIV. 1; EDD AND (xx, 19); DNB TTB (eek 
xvmt, 8); BIB MBB (xxAIv. 14), 99 TID (Jonah x. 8); 3 FAY (Bath 2,21); 
WP 7 Cam. 1); NOD My (Ps. xxv, 19); 9 m3pI5" (Dan. 1, 46); 
372 TZN Rath rv., 15); YF MBDA (Job xx., 27). 

Tporfets and patieiple of 77" verbs are, however, exeepted; ater these 
the mute of the subsequent word has Daghésh, even though the receding accent. 
may oceupy a syliable in which Méthtgh does not belong: as 5 mizy (Gen. 
soc. 12); YP MY (Exod. 2c0r., 81); 1D ATYPN (Num. xn, 15); ot ney 
sa, xurv., 24); FID MD (Zech. x, 16); pul fain (Hab. 11,18); 9 APH 
(Prov. x1., 21); 39 7 mp | (xrx,, 8); ND 7 3 (xx, 19); NY (xxvr, fe 
DPD BNI (Job xxxrx., 9). 

¢) Likewise , if Méthégh oooupies the place of the accent in the first word, 
the mute at the beginning of the second word has Dagh@sh, according to the rule 
“WNN 3D; &- 8: F777} (Gen. xxx, 3, where Méthagh fils the place of the ac- 
conts 6.73 79D! 20%. 8h STINY Om, 12h NITAPIN xr, 21) on37 
(xx, Us DAY) (000.88)5 NIT PIT (XVI 18), Ne 
1.) 18); SATE (Num, xxx, 6); 5 TIP xa, 11); *D-TBT (Jer. rv., 19); 
IB AND (2 Obr. mw, 9); MO-TYDW (Bs. Ox. 18 A TDW (Prov. scx, 22) 

4) ‘Also, if the first syllable of the second word’ does not have the primary 
tone, but only Méthigh indicating the secondary tone, nevertheless the letter by 
Which it begins has Dighésh from the analogy of the law “YAN D3, the 39 
MDD being, however, excepted, since they reject this looser condition of dagessa- 


tion. Examples: Aap HIDY (Gen. xxax., 81); HA PYN (Exod. xv. 1); 
yore DBI Cexvnn, 8) MOND MANN (Ler. x14 29) FFT D DN (ax. 
14), Fy AED (Nam. v.11) ag FPIDD x. 49) ANN TVD oom, 


}Conoorning the frm and indlspensable Methegh (1YOM 37D). see MetheoSetoung #30 (Mera, 
Arohtv I. 186 (and Kautasch’s Gesenius Heb, Gram. 1,2. 0]. 
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19}, A7YS FPDY (X3cx01.25)5 MBP" APIA Cxxxa..27} AVY SPIN? (Deut, 
v.10). APY AND Cou, 8H wD MYON COSTE 205 TAPYD 
FUE (1 Sam. 6s HYBVEND TIL E19 3) FTDN (ls. xurv., 21); 
NYA THD Ube 1v., 25 YOON) ADD Ov. 8s SPY DIDS (Ps 20201, 
20), WAY FIBA GacevE, 9) PNY TIAN (6% OH TBI ND xv, 
a DAWA MND (xorx.. 4}k DIPOIONZ DION (Neb. 1 28); ANDY 
AYDIND 86). 

‘Phat dagessation does not take place in those cases in which the letter having 
MBehigh 1s ohe of the six mutes, is readily discerned from the following examples : 
PNT ADS (Gen. 21.415 OYA MEQ xv. 81); TOYA PANN (Lev. xu., 
28); SWAT BY (Ps. 1x. 11), DIN HYD Atv 2h onys AY 
(exxvi, 15); 993 ANT (xx. 1). The cause is easy to perceive. 
Daghash in these six letters not only sharpens, but changes, the pronunciation ; 
but where the tone of the first syllable of the second is only secondary, which 
Mithtigh indicates, the dagessation does not have suificient force to harden an 
aspirate, ‘There are, however, two places where, nevertheless, a mute assumes 
Daghesh: Sbxt9 119299 (Exod. xv.,38) and Doyy-bpa Taw! (dos. vu. 28) 

©) If the second word, either a monosyllable or MMV, begins with a letter 
having Swi, this letter itself receives Daghésh, the four serviles 99'"73 being 
excepted: e.g. MDB, ID MBI Gen. x 11512) 1 VIDYA C9) ADT 
Siwy (loa. vas 14); Siw! APRON (Bs. cx. 8); TID IT (6r¥ Vs 
DY ANDY (Dan. mx. 10); NOD NPD (ev. 25); HW MY) (Neb. cx, 7); and 
even NOAYP DVI) (Exod. Xxv.,28).2 That the lelters ‘93"19 do not take 
Daghésh [under’ these conditions), will appear from these examples: PHY"? 
DY} (Exod. xxx, 12); wy PAN (Deut. xx. 15); Dy) nna (xxvn., 
9); PUYD FPP sw. or, 6) FAPMIND MYPIN (eed are 12), AS 
BINTY (Lam.t,,8). The particle [9 whieh constantly eesives Daghésh is except 


ea: 4 bh (Gen. xv, 25); fp DH Dent. x2), BP SPOR Cx, 
©) SP TIDONN (2 Sam. xa, 8 549 GY Oa 9; Sfp PWIA Kes. m1); 
PHN ca, 85,199} ID) (Ps. 0%., 8) follows this analogy. 
ur. 
‘From this mere statement of the rules, we gather that the second of two 
words taken together does not receive Daghésh by reason of PITT or DIND, 
unless 

















or 
feat commentary Heidenhelm hae added to his edition of the Pentateuch entited D'2'y “RD. 
Daitesch says this is the Daghesh orthophonic, inasmuch as i preserves the distinct promuncta- 
tion of the fattal ‘Some codloes as Erfurt. 8 (o00 Dellzach’s Gomplutensiche Varianten, 
1818 p12) uso this Dagbosh orthophonle too much. ‘But really he Daghesh orthophonto is more 
textonded fn Its use than bus been hitherto acknowledged, Indeed it is doubtful whether the 
Deghesh D'T1 and especialy the Daghesh p°TITD ‘7X is vighty clasited by the grammarians 
‘under the species Daghesh forte conjunctive. 


1 Spanish codlees, says Hayyug, according to Jequshlel the punctator, whose crit 
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1, This word has the primary tone, or at least the secondary tone, on the 
first syllable; and 
2. The first word which joins the second to itself by Daghésh, ends either in 


(Qimég oF Ségh8l. Hence the following remain réphé:"775 9719 (Num. xxu1.,11); 
37} FPPIDD coay.. 9), OS. ANYAN (Deut. vz, 9; ADS Dry (2 Sam. 
Nit 12}, ABBADBN (Gen. x1v., 10); NOB MWY, (Brod. xv.,11), 5 My! 
(ev; ND ATTY (Beak. x14); SSM (Prov. x8); JD NY 
(Neb. v., 15); and of this sort elsewhere. It has, however, come to be usage that, 
it any Mel ends in the vowel d, a sibilant or liquid beginning the following 
word may have Dighésh. Examples: 4N¥ qp¥p (Gen. x1<, 14, Exod. x11, 81); 
TINY ADDU (Exod. 1.16); 4D MDH (Dent. m., 24); 99, 79 (1 Sam. xv., 
6); 1799 9D} (Jer. xu1x., 80); By YOM (Hos. vis, 10). Also the particles NO 
and {7 reesive Dighésh after }{DNM, in four places: Gen.xxx.,2;2 Judg. xvi, 
19; 1 Sam. vnr., 19; Est. vr,18.” 

The following are anomalous, inasmuch as they cannot be arranged under 
‘the laws expounded above, but are coniirmed by the authority of the Massora 
AIRY TINIMD (Exod. xv. 1,21); TID 9 (v.10) ONY WDD (xv. 18); OP 
PND ¥-16), BP PIN Dent. Scar, 0), MY'D AVSy Corn, 15); DA 
SNITD (ls. Lav. 12); F999 MPN (Jer. xx, 9); YIPD ANY (Ps. maxxve., 
38; FP ADIN (Kory. 18); AY NNTP (oxva, 6), AY YO? (cxvan, 18); 
NTTD IPN God v.27; NIN NAIDU (Dan. mr, 2, 8); ADM 
“NID. ws 














28 

‘It remains for us to add something concerning that Daghésh which, according 
to the teaching of the ancients, is written, not only in the MD3"193 but also in 
other letters, after words terminating in a consonant. For, if the fstof two words 
taken together ends with the same consonant with which the second commences, 
the consonant which begins the second word takes Daghésh lest it be confounded. 
‘with the preceding in the more hasty reading® Examples: YON (Gen. 
2a¥., 28); OMP-YOND (xxx, 54); DO-by Cooav., 8); OWHwE-DI “Dd 
eM (Exod. v.10); IPD (xm, 1); YO BY (Lev. v., 2); PION 
(ccxvit, 8); MVD DY (Josh. mn, 7); Wyep3 (18am. x1. 80); PIA PD @ Kes. 
Xv 28); DD DUP (Ise. xu, 17); DYD-DIND, NID DUN Gxur, 18); 





¥Of. Dates commentary on this pasage and xix, 1 (th Ger. 68 pp. 5,5, 
2. tho Massora on Duty vy Dipdge hateamén ¥ 2%. ‘The Dashed ta tho Yodb, Pa, 
can bo explained by a'ule proposed shove fee Defias commentary on thes 
Dassages. Dut sinco Daghosb is omittd elsewher asin PENT, oh, BIB" “S3NMa (Pa xv 
4,20), itis more eaistectory to account these two instances Of; asexoepiions, For theres, 
sce what Parchon (4) and Nora (on Bx. x¥) 0. 

Tho uso of thle Dagtes, to which Delitach bas given the nae orthphons has boon 
omlted y oators of the text ofthe Biko, trough ignorance rather than through negligence. 
We show, in our Paster Brockhaus 874, p.ts) tat the employment of this Dagheeh has the 
foros of law oven withthe older Maseortes 
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PD) (LAV 17); DIIDTDN (RVI 215 ITD" DY (Bs. XXVE 243% DD? 
(xxx, 12) TWD DIDY (LxviT, 6); IND DY (xev., 7); PNP-IY (Prov. a1, 
8); TPM PY (Lam. x, 2); NDID.OTP (Dan. m., 10); NWIANN (HE, 6); 
Saab SSM Cara ve. 8); [YTD OI (vse 24); DAD DY (Bool. x11 5)-4 

Wherever the pattiles N9 and # come together thus 45 NN, inasmuch as 
‘these are similar in sound but different in signification, N'Y has Daghésh, and by 
it the reader is admonished to enunciate the negative with emphasis and to dis- 
finguish it carefully from the pronoun; a8 in Gen, xxxvit., 9; Hab. 1, 6; Prov. 
Scart, 17. With the same intent N5 4p is written in Deut. xxxrt,5. And the 
Tambdh of the word “iD has Daghésh whenever the noun jyy/t) precedes it; 


fe. g. Exod, Vi, 10, 29; X11, 1; X1V., Lt 








nateuted for the 
8 ora 30 

3M Ce 
de 6 


“very often the ttl line Pl, placed between to such words, 
Daghedh; as 399 10199 (Deut. vil, Ds AMBAIDAN 9391 DDK da. Lev 
Pop dee de St aan a Chron el BP VIN) NER Ws 
[BP Ei enon, whore tt oan be done, Methoga renorons (retarding) GTT2}7) 
73 PP esa. xvi 29; H HPN Prov. 3514. 

st. onzano tn Or tora, on Bod vi, 1. 















THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE TIME OF THE TALMUD. 
By Rev. B. Pick, Pu. D. 
Allegheny, Pa, 


41, Tuz axon. 

‘The word canon (eavén) ooeurs first in the third century of our era. A. 
corresponding word for canon, now used, is nowhere found in Jewish writings. 
‘The different expressions for Bible are WDD or HDA, “the Book” car iyiv 
(Sabim v., 125 Sabbath, f1. 18, col.2; Pesach, fol-18, cl. 2), WPT "IND, 
“Holy Writings” (Yadaim ut; Sabbath xv1,1), NPD, Le reading (Teanith, 
fol, 27, col. 2), DIIND) DIN'DD NOVNN, ie, the Law, Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha (Kiddushin, fol. 49, co. 1). 

‘The Talmud also does not profess to impart information respecting the 
manner in which the Old Testament canon was formed. It does, however, con- 
tain a list of all the books regarded as eanonical, as the following passage, which 
may be regarded as the locus classicus, shows: “Our rabbis have taught”? (thus we 
read in Baba Bathra, fol. 14, 01.2, and fol. 15, col. 1) “that the order of the prophets 
4s Joshua and Judges, Samuel and Kings, Jeremiah and Eeekiel, Isaiah and the Teele. 

© (Question) Hosea is the frst; because itis written, ‘‘The beginning of the 
word of the Lord to Hosea’ (Hos. 1,2). But how did he speak in the beginning 
with Hosea? Have there not been many prophets between him and Moses? 
Rabbi Jochanan explains this as meaning that Hosea was the frst of the four 
prophets who prophesied at that time—Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Amos, Why, then, 
‘was he not put first [i e., before Jeremiah]? (Reply) Because his prophecy stands 
next to that of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi; and, as these are the last proph- 
eta, he is, therefore, counted with them. (Objection) But, then, should it [Hosea] 
have been written by itself, and placed (before Jeremiah]? (Reply) No; because 
itis so small, and could have easily been lost. (Question) Since Isaiah lived before 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, Isaiah ought to have been placed before them? (Reply) 
Because the book of Kings closes with desolation, and Jeremiah is entirely full 
of desolation, Ezekiel commences with desolation, and closes with desolation, 
‘whereas Isaiah is all consolation, we combine desolation with desolation, and con. 
solation with consolation. 

“The order of the Kethubim (i. e., Hagiographa] is Ruth and Psalms, and Job 
and Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs and Lamentations, Daniel and Esther, 
Ezra and Chronicles? According to him who says that Job lived in the time of 





1 With this phraso (339 127 or abbreviated 77) is Sntroduced what is called Beraitha, «kind 
‘of supplement to the Misha, end which we have putin Italien order to distinguish it from the 
obsorvations made thereon by the lato Talmudists. Astho Beraitha was only the privuto opin 
{on of some individual teacher, its dreotions wero not regarded as binding. 

# Tals paragraph on the Haglographa {s entirely omitted in the SchatHortog Eneyclope 
4. Canon ofthe Old Testament. Tadoed this whole Tulmedien! passage fs there reproduced in 
‘such a mutilated form as to convey no idea of what Prof. Strask intended by quoting this pas 
‘sige ta his artole Kanon ia Herzog’s Real Encylopedia. 1 ean only account for this by sup- 
Dosing that the translator was not familiar enough withthe Hebrew, and thought it best to omit 
Heentirely, 
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‘Moses, ought Job to bo put fest? (Reply) We never commence with misfortune. 
(Objection) But oth, to, contains misfoxtune. (Reply) But misfortune with a 
happy end, as Rabbi Jochanan said (ef. Beracho fol. 7, col 2). Why was she 
falled Ruth? Because sho was the ancestress of David, who refreshed the Holy 
One, blessed be he! with hymns and pselms. 

‘(Question) And who wrote them [vie all the holy writings)? Moses wrote 
‘his book andthe section of Balaasn! and Job; Joshua wrote his ook and the elght 
verses of the Law (Deut. XXXrv., 5-12). Samuel wrote his book and Judges and 
Ruth, David wrote the ook of Psalms, with the asistance of or n the place of 
Zhe ten elders, with the aid of Adam, the fst man, of Melchizedek, of Abraham, 
of Moses, of Heman, of Jeduthun, of Asaph and of the three sons of Korah. 
Jeremiah wrote his book nd the Books of Kingsand Lamentations. Hezekiah 
and his assistants wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Songs and Hcclesiastes, the 
symbol of which is HUI3S? ‘The men of the Great Synagogue wrote Brekiel and 
tho Twelve [Sfinor Prophets), Daniel andthe rll of Esther, the symbol of which 
{s J Bora wrote his book and the genealogies of the book of Chronicles 
down to himself. This is a support for the saying of Rab; for Rab Jehuda said, 
in the name of Rab, ‘ Ezra did not leave Babylon (for the Holy Land}, till he had 
twiltte his own genealogy, and tien he went up.’ Who Gnishea it fe book of 
Ezra]? Nehemiah, the son of Hachatiah.” 

‘This i the fons passage in the Babplonian ‘Tateaud, which has no parallel 
fm the much older Jerusalem Talmud; and its understanding depends entirely 
tupon the signification assigned to the word 7, 0 write, which, in one form or 
other, cours 80 frequently within its compass, “Herzfeld has strangely endeav- 
fred to show that itis used here in five distinct sigaifeations; but his views on 
{his point have rightly been rejected by scholars. “Tb is also putting violence on 
‘he word to regard it, without some qualifying statement in the context, as sig- 
nifying to wre én, of introduce into, the canon.” Strack rightly maintains that 
Rashi: in his commentary on the passage, in Baba Brdhra, has given the correct 


‘hat fons wrote tis section is expres stated though ts pentare not neces cle 
smoats of Moves and his La, and the solos of his tags. 

‘iy abbrovinted for “3 with th hel of woh slgulcation this phrase ottn he. 
Dut tee econ tn th ents of “iat oom OF ft. Shekel "ho who pa the temple 
{hotel on bit ofa women” MBM +P eta, Meola, fo. 2h el: “and 1 e fe young, he 
father aris teacher salldo in ie stead” 03). Henoe Bloch explains the passage above 
‘Simean the David wrote the Pets in question forthe ten elders whose names ar found mea 
tomet tate doe Qo Adem. ext Melobincdc, ex: Abrabnn, Ps, xxix Moses 
Parses Homan, Pe lexi Jeduthon, Pas xxx, ily Ii; Asaph, sly ballchonl, 
dona ofRoran, Pas sleet, lxealvs cea, icv laevl) be put dees Paalms in thelr 
‘Roni end wrote as it were, from thelr covers) wandpointa. "if tise the meaning of the 
Dedsage,ieshows tha he atau recognized such Iterary devices as perfectly lawful and in no 
ay inconsistent with oe Sxpiraton 

{pUD? the mnemoal ign forthe following books: ° ~Telah T}9W": 3 ~Proverbs ow: w 
= Sour of Songs DUN “WWE And P= Redtsastes AAP. 

sap. pp mits 3 729 O38 ther Mor Hone 
an snow Ahk aeher. 

iba. Rash explains th cause fo mena “as fara bis zr'e)own gonelogy. But Rabbl 
‘chananct says that 19 hore stands for Mn, the first word of 2 bron. xxly 2, which verse Ezra had 
Sroazeltobisown geneiogy. Seo Lavy. Newer Chald W. BY. 37D. 























= See 77 Daniel; 
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interpretation of the word: ‘The college of Hezekiah wrote the book of Isaiah 
for Isaiah was put to death by Manasseh ; bué the prophets wrote ther books frst 
before [i.e., not until immediately before] their death.... The men of the Great 
Synagogue, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Zerubbabel, Mordecai, and their associ- 
ates, wrote the book of Ezekiel. I know not any other reason why Ezekiel himselt 
did not do it [write his book], except that his propheey was not designed to be 
written outside [of Palestine). They wrote, therefore, his prophecies after they 
went to the (Holy] Land. And so with the book of Daniel, who lived in exile, 
and with the roll of Esther. ‘The Twelve Prophets, because their prophecies were 
short, did not write them, [that is) each prophet [aid not write} his own book. 
When Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi arose and saw that the Holy Spirit was 
departed {from Israel], and that they were the last prophets, they wrote their 
prophecies (1. e., those of the Minor Prophets], and they united together the short 
prophecies, and they made a large book, that they [the books of the lesser proph- 
ts] might not perish because of their small size.” 

As has already been remarked, the Talmudio passage says nothing about the 
‘lose of the canon, but speaks only of the composition of holy writings. 





22. onpER of THE nooKs. 


‘The order of the books, according to the Talmud, is: 1) Genesis; 2) Exodus; 
8) Leviticus; 4) Numbers; 5) Deuteronomy; 6) Joshua; 7) Judges; 8) Samuel; 
9) Kings; 10) Jeremiah ; 11) Ezekiel; 12) Isaiah; 18) the Twelve Minor Prophets} 
14) Ruth 16) Psalms; 16) Job; 17) Proverbs ; 18) Beclesiastes; 19) Song of Songs; 
20) Lamentations; 21) Danfel; 22) Esther; 28) Hera and Nehemiah ; 24) Chron- 
{cles. .A comparison of this list with that of our present Tebrew Bibles shows a 
difference in the position of some books. ‘Thus, our Hebrew Bibles, which have 
‘the massoretie order, put Isaiah before Jeremiah, Esther before Daniel, ete. Their 
order is as follows: 1)-9) Genesis to Kings; 10) Isaiah ; 11) Jeremiah; 12) Eze- 
Kiel; 13) Twelve Minor Prophets; 14) Psalms; 16) Proverbs; 16) Job; 17) Song 
of Songs; 18) Ruth ; 19) Lamentations; 20) Beclesiastes ; 21) Hsther; 22) Daniel; 
28), 24) Ezra, Chronicles. 


28. Numer oF THE LOOKS. 


‘The number of books constituting the Old Testament is, according to the 
‘Talmud, twenty-four. Thus weread in Taanith, fol 8, col. 1: “Rab Ada bar Ababa, 
before he came before Raba, repeated his lesson twenty-four times, corresponding 
to the number of the biblical books.” Exod. Ratba, sect. 41: “Rabbi Levi said, 
in the name of Rabbi Simeon ben Lakesh: As the bride is adorned with twenty 
four kinds of ornaments, so also must the scholar be acquainted with the twenty- 
four books.”” Numb, Rabb. sect. 14: Rabbi Berachja, the priest, said, in the 
name of Rabbi: We read MY"2DID [i-e. nails], but it is not written so, but 
DY IDU/D [watches of the temple). -As there were twenty-four watches of priests 
‘and Levites, so there are also twenty-tour books [of Seripture],” and on Eeel. x11., 
12, we read there also : ‘ God said, Twenty-four books have I written for thee, be 
careful not to add to them, for of making many books there is no end, and who- 
over reads one verse which is not contained in the twenty-four books is like one 
who reads in extraneous books.’"” In Afidrash Koheleth, on x1., 11, we read with 
reference to the nails fastened, “ Rabbi Chiya puts eleven [nails] upon the one 
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and thixteen upon the other, together twenty-four, corresponding to the twenty- 

four books and the twenty-four watches of the priests,” and on xn, 12 we read 

there, “He that brings more than twenty-four books into his house (i. e., the 
canon] eanses confusion.” 

‘The quotations made in tho Talmud are, of course, from the twenty-four 
books, but we also find citations from Ben Sira, commonly known as Ecclesias- 
ticus, ‘Which are introduced by ‘as it is written” (JIM, Berachoth, fol. 48, 
col. 1), for itis said” (MEDNIY, Brubin, fol 65, colt), or * this matter fs written 
4n the Law, repeated in the Prophets, reiterated a third time in the Hagiograplia” 
(Baba Kama, fol. 92, eo. 2, where a passage is quoted from Ben Sira a8 hagio- 
graphic). For the benest of the reader, we subjoin alist of passages which occur 
4n the Talmud and Midrash : 

Rechis. 11, 21,22 cf. Chagiga, fol. 18, ol. 1; Jerus. Obagiga 1. 
«vn 8 “ Sanhedrin, ol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 68, col. 2, 
“yn, 82 (Syriac) “ Jerus. Berachoth vit towards the end ; Jerus. Nazir, 

Yu} Berachoth, fol. 48, col.1; Bereshith Rabba, 














sect. 91. 
“vin, 10 “ Bruvin, fol. 65, col. 1. 

© yurr, 10 (Syriac) Sncca, fol. 21, col. 2; Aboda Sara, fol. 19, col. 1. 
«Ix, 818. “ Yebamoth, fol. 68, col. 2; Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 
«xx, 12 (Spring) Aboth 1,5, 

xT Jer. Berachoth, fol. 29, col. 1; Nazir, fol. 18, col. 1. 
«nar “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, eol. 2. 

3qm.,15; xxvun,9 “ Baba Kamma, fol. 92, col. 2. 

Xn, 25, 81 “ Bereshith Rabba, fol. 82, col. 8. 

“av. 1-19 “ Bravin, fol. 54, col. 1. 

“xvi, 98 “ Midrash Tanchuma, fol. 18, col. 1. 

«xxv, 8)4 “ Pesachim, fol. 118, col. 2. 

“xxv, 17 Sabbath, fol. 11, col. 1. 

“ xve,T “ Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 68, col. 2. 
« xxvin,9 see under xu, 15. 

“ xxvun,14 of Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 90. 

“  xxvur, 22 Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2; Yebamoth, fol. 68, col. 2 
© dcxx,, 22,28 Sanhedrin, fol. 100, col. 2. 

“ exxvin,1 % Jer. Sanhedrin, 44; Jer. Taanith, fol. 9, col. 1, 

« xxxvurn,4,8 — “ Bereshith Rabba, fol. 12, col. 1, Yalkcut, in Job, 148. 
«xu, 80 “ Betza, fol. 82, col. 2; Aboth de Rabbi Nathan, ch. 24. 
xu, 9,10 % Sanhedrin, fol. 100, eol. 2. 


‘From these frequent quotations, it must not be inferred that the Talmud 
‘egarded the book of Ben Sira as belonging to the collection of sacred books, as 


‘the passage runs thus: “Rabe sald to Rabban bar-Mare: Where have the people that 
senying ‘a bad palm-treo wanders about and goes along with lazy, or barven, trees?” He replied: 
‘Tole matter ie writen in tho Law, repeated in the Prophets, and reiterated a third time fn the 
Kethubim (or Haglograpbs) and banded down in the traditions, and again in the Beraithe. 
‘Writon {nthe Law, anitiswzitten (Gen. xxIx,0), “and Bsau went unto Ishintel;” repeated in the 
‘Prophets as itis writen, (Iadg. Xiy 2), ad there wero gathered to Jophthah vain men, and 
hey were with hime" and reiterated third time in the Kethubim, as itis wetten, “every bird 
‘dwells by is kind, and the son of man by one who is aka to im." ‘he last passage is found ia 
‘eels, xt, 35; xxv, % 
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the following statements will show:—thus we read—“ All Israel has a portion in 
‘the world to come. But these persons have no portion in the world to come, 
namely, he who says, there is no resurrection of the dead in the ‘Torah, or that 
the Torah is not from heaven, or [he who is} an Epicurean, Rabbi Akiva says, 
He also who reads in the extraneous books” (Sanhedrin x., 1), which latter clause 
‘the Jerusalem Talmud (chap. x., 28") explains to mean the books of Ben Sira 
and the books of Ben Laanah,” etc. ‘The Midrash on Koheleth, x11, 12, says: 
“Every one who brings into the middie of his house more than the twenty-four 
books [of the canon] brings confusion into his house, as,for example, the book of 
Ben Sira and the book of Ben Tiglah,” ete, And in the Tosefta Vadaim (ed. 
Zackermandel, p. 683) we read: “The gospels and the books of heretics do not 
defile the hands, the book of Ben Sira, and all the books which were written from 
‘that time onwards do not defile the hands.” Accordingly Eeclesiasticus is not 
included in the canon of Melito, Origen, Cyrtl, Hilary, Rufinus, ete., and though 
St. Augustine, like the Talmud and the Midrashim, often quotes this book, yet 
he also, like the ancient Jewish authorities, distinctly says, that it is not the 
Hebrew Canon (De civitate Dei xvu., 20). St, Jerome (Prol. in Zid. Sol.) says, 
‘that Beolesiasticus should be read ‘for the instruction of the people (pletis), not 
to support the authority of ecclesiastical doctrines,” and Bpiphantus (De mensuris 
¢t pond., p 584) states that “Siracidem in arco foederis non fuisse asservatum, 
nee proinde eanonieis adseriptum.”” 








24. DIVISION oF THE nooKs. 


‘The twenty-four books of the Old Testament are divided into the Lav, 
Prophets and Hagiographa, The Law, or Torah, consists of five books, viz.:— 

1. Bereshith, so called from the first word of the book, also called Sepher 
Yerira (j77P¥? DD) i. e., book of ereation (Sanhedrin, fol. 62, col. 2; Jerua, 
HMegitia, ch. 7), or the Dook of the Patziarchs (YSNFT “IDD) also “ the book of 
Abraham, Issae and Jacob” (DY pM? OATIN ASD—Abota Sarah, fl 
25, col. 1). 

2. Shemoth (MYDW AYN or YL) 80 called from the commencement of 
the book, also called the seeond fifth fof the fve books) ('3W wIIN—Halackorh 
Gedoloth, fol. 36). A certain part of the book, treating ofthe laws of damages, had 
the special name “book of damages” (P1O} ABD or PIT ‘D), and another a 
book of redemption” (AON) DD)- 





+ Asthis phrase is often used in tho Talmud concoming the books of the Old Testament, 
‘ay bo well to speak of it here. In the Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 1,0. the question Js asked, Why 
Holy Write reckoned among the eighteen subjects which are docteed as defling the hands? 
‘Tho answer there given is, because the Theruma food and the Torah, Doth being regarded as 
holy, used to be placed near each other. When it was afterwards discoverel that the stored 
Dooks were thereby exposed to dunger (Aamage by male), the Rabbis decreed thee Wey should 
henceforth be regarded as unclean in order to probit them from coming in contact with those 
facred eatables. “Hence the decree “All holy Seripture pollutes the bands." which exclusively, 
applies to holy. lospired books. Wherever, therefore, its sald that @ book Is DVI ER RODD 
eftng the hands, st means that tho book Is eanontcal; and when It Is sald DV PR ROOD TR 
does not dele the hands, it moans that the book's Hot canon 

Origen, In is catalogue (Busch. His. Bel v.25) aye that the book whish the Christians 
call yévecir, scaled by the Hebrews /3prer9, from the fst word of the Book. 


*Origon Le. ovatequud. 
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8. Wayyikra ("ID"); from the first word of the book; more common, Low~ 
ever, is the name Torath Kohanim,i.e., the law-book for the priests (enachoth 
11,4; Sifra, col 99), or sometimes “book of the priests” (D197 ID—Halachoth 
Gedolath, fol. 8 

‘4. Bammidbar ("\57}192), from the most conspicuous word of the first verse; 
also, ater the first word, WVayedabter (3°"—Mishna Yoma, ch. vit);? more usual 
Jas the name Chumash Happekudim (Q/YBM—Menachoth 1v., 38)? i-e., one fifth 
of the five books about the numbering, corresponding to JpeOpot and numeri. 

‘5. Blleh Haddebarim (IW FON), atter the frst word of the book; often, 
however, Mishneh Hattora). (Abode Sarah, fol. 25, 01. 1), corresponding to devrep- 
exdum, A Targe patt of the book is also called Sepher Tokachoth (MYND BD) 
(Gifré in Deut. initio), i. ., the book of admonitions. ‘These five books together, 
since each book was named Chumash (Sofrim 8,4), were called the five Ohumshin or 
merely Churashin (POMDIM TVIN—Jerus. Megilla 1. 83 PLAD\—Menachoth, 
fol. 80, col. 15 of also FNM 9¥? PLDIN—Menachoth, 1. ¢.). 

Besides the division of the Law into five books, there also existed a division 
into seven books. ‘Thus we read Midrash Bereshith Rabba, see. 64 (Gen. xxv. 
17, 18): “How many wells did our father Isaac make in Beer-sheba? Rabbi 
Fudan said, four wells. Wherefore his children became four cohorts in the wilder- 
hess, ‘The rabbis said five, corresponding to the five books of the Law. ‘The first 
‘well he called Bsek, corresponding to the first book, Bereshith. .. The second he 
called Sitnah, corresponding to the second book, Shemoth. ...‘They found there 
‘a well of living water, corresponding to the third book, Wayyikra. ....The (fourth 
‘well] he called Shebat, corresponding to the fourth book, Wayedabber, because it 
‘completes the seven books of the Torah, But there are only five? (Yes) but Bar 
Kapra divided the book Wayedabber into three books, viz., Num, 14,1—2., 355 
x, 85, 885 XI. 84.” 

‘In Midvash Wayyikra Rabba, sect. 11 (Lev. 1X. 1) we read (concerning Prov. 
1x, 1); “Bar Kapra referred this to the Torah. ‘Wisdom hath builded her 
house:? this is the Torah, as it is said, ‘For the Lord giveth wisdom? (Prov. 11. 
6) and * The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way’ (ibid. vin, 22). * She 
thas hewn out her seven pillars? these are the seven books of the Torah. But 
are there not five only? (Yes) but Bar Kapra divided the book (i. e., Numbers) 
into 1., 1—x.,85 ete.” [as above]. Of, also Talmud, Sabbath, fol. 115, col. 2; 116, 
col. 1, further on. 

‘The second part of the twenty-four books comprised the Prophets, which were 
subdivided into Eazlier Prophets (‘WYN DIN'D3) and Later Prophets (3 
DYVINN). The former comprised Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings; the latter, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Twelve Minor Prophets. 

‘The third part, the Hagiographa, the Talmud also knows in amore definite 




















‘po. 

‘Jerome in Prot. Gala; “Primus apud eos ‘Judacos) liber voontur Berestth, quem nos Gen- 
‘ein Aichnus. Seoundus Veee Semon, torins Vatora, id est Leviticus, Quartus Vajedadber, quem 
‘Numeras vooumus te 

‘Orion oyueopesuseys, which he could not interpret. 

Awd. ee aden 

STelsinteresting to know that Philo too quotes Deuteronomy by the name of “hortatory 
amonttions thus De Agric, 680: bp rei rporpertuaig, De Mutat. Nom. 841; De Profug. 825, 
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ubrieation of smaller and larger Ketiubim (OY and BY} DYN 
oth, fol 6, col. 2): the former, as Psalms, Proverbs, Job—ealled BS by a 
mnemotechnic sign; the latter, as Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles and the 
five Megilloth, i. e., Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Ruth, Song of Solomon 
(cf. Abboth de Rabbi Nathan, eh. x12; Sotah, fol. 7, c0. 1). 

It's noteworthy that we are told, in the Talmud, Baba Bathra, fol. 18, cot 2, 
(towards the end) that between each book of the Pentateuch and of the Prophets 
four lines must be left blank, but three lines between each book of te Minor 
Prophets. 

45, ome exAucER sections oF ome reNtaTEvon. 


In our Hebrew Bibles, which follow the Massoretic text, the Pentateuch is 
divided into 669 Parashahs or sections, of which 200 are open; and 879 are closed. 
Of these Parashahs mention is already made in the Mishna, viz.: 

1. Tuanith, ch. 1¥., #8, the history of creation is divided into seven seetions, 
vite, Gen. 1, 1-5; 6-8; 9-18; 14-19; 20-28; 24-815 11., 1-8. 

2. Berachoth, ch. 11., 423 Tuamid, eh. v., 21; Menashoth, ch. 11., 27—the 
sections of Prayer and Phylacteries are mentioned, viz., Exod, xi11, 1-18; Deut. 
Vi, 4-95 x1. 18-21; Num. xv., 87-41. 

8. AMegillah, ch. 1, 4-6 (ef. also Yoma vir.1; Sota vit. 7) the following 
sections for the Sabbath and Festivals are given, viz., Exod. xXx., 11-16; Deut. 
XXy., 17-19; Num, x0x., 1-22; Exod. xm, 1-12; Lev. x1, 26-98 (for the frst 
day of the Passover); Deut. xvi., 9-12 (for Pentecost); Lev. xx11., 28-25 (for the 
New Year); Lev. xvz., 1-84; xxn., 96-85 (for the day of Atonement); Num. 
‘Vi., 22—vir., 18 (for the day of Dedication of the Temple); Exod. xvzt., 8-18 (for 
Purim); Num. xxvmr., 11-16 (for the New Moon); Lev. xxv, 3 sq.; Deut. 
xxvat. 8q. (for Fast Days). 

4. Taamid v.,1; Sota vi.,2-6:-—Num, vi., 22-27, 

8. Yadaim m., 4:—Num. x., 95, 88, 

6. Sota vit., 1:—Deut. xvi, 14-20; Num. v., 11-81; x1x., 1-22; Dent. 
XXL, 1-9 XXVL, I-11; XIV., 22-975 XXVE., 12-15; XV, 5-10,, ete. 

7. Berachoth, fol. 12B, we read that the Parashahs were invented by Moses 
himself: “Said R. Abuhu, the son of Sotarti, in the name of R. Jebuda, son of 
Sebida, they intended to add the Parashah of Balak [j, ¢., Num. Xx1t.,2—Xxv., 9] 
to the reading of the Shema, But why did they not add it? Because they did not 
wish to trouble the congregation. But what was the reason [i. e., for such an 
addition]? Perhaps, because it is written there, ‘God brought them out of 
Egypt?? But then, why not say the Parashah treating of usury [i €., Lev. XXV., 
35-88] and that of weight (i. e., Lev. x1x., 88-87], in which it is written of the 
Exodus. But, said R. Josi, son of Abin, (The reason why the Rabbins intended to 
‘add this section is] that the verse is written there ‘He couched, he lay down as a 
ion, and as a great lion: who will stir him up?? (Num. xx1v., 9] But why not 
say this verse, then, alone? Because it is a rule among us that any Parashah 
‘which Moses, our teacher, divided, we also divide; and anyone which Moses did 
not divide, neither dowe. But why have they added the Parashah of the fringes ? 
NYS, Num. xv., 87-41]. R, Jehuda, the son of Chabiba, said, Because it 
contains five things; the law concerning fringes, the exodus, the yoke of the com- 
mandments (i. e., the execution of the same), the opinion of heretics [i. e., the 
‘warning against the opinion of those who reject all teachings of the Talmud, and 
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ao not recognize the Deity), the lust of sin, and lust of idolatry” ete. ete. 

‘8. Zbidh, fol. 88a, we read the following: “We have the tradition, Rabbi 
says, Why is the Parashah of the Nasir (Num. vz.,1-21]s0 near to that of the 
aduiterous wife? [Num. ¥., 11-81] To teach you that every one who sees the 
Woman suspected of adultery in her degeneration, should atistain from wine. R. 
Hiskiah, son of Rabbi Parnach, said, in the name of R. Jochanan, Why is the 
Parashah of the woman suspected of adultery so near to that of the offering ? 
(Num. ¥.,9, 10,] To teach you,” ete,, ete. 

9, Baba Bathra, 14B: “Moses wrote his book and the Parashah of Balaam” 
{which is the same as that of Balak]. 

10. Gitin, 60A: The eight sections are mentioned, which were publicly read 
at the erection of the tabernacle; “R. Levi said eight sections were said on the 
day when the tabernacle was erected, viz.: DMD NVAD (ev. xxx, 1-24]; 
Nd MwD) (Num. vir, 5-22]; DIN NVA) (Num. rx., 6 sq. But these 
‘verses form no section to-day.]; ONDY MY Me) (Num. v.,1-4]; MW) 
ID MINN [Lev. xve, concerning the High Priest]; "Mw MWB) lev. 
x. 8-11); FY MOND) Num. var, 1-4]; AYN AA AYN Num. xr). 

‘That some of these Parashahs were open PAYAD, some closed MYBIND, 
‘we already read in Tr. Sabbath, fol. 108B, An open section should not be made 
Closed, and a closed one not open; ef. also Jerus. Megilia, fo. 71 B. In Tr, 
Soferim 1., 18, we also read that an open section is an empty space, the width of 
thre tters, at the beginning of a line; and the closed is as much in the middle of 
aline. 

Tn Midrash Berehith Rabba (ad Gen, xx.v1s., 28) sect. XCvE.,fol. 107,8, weread 
the foliowing: ‘And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt? (VANI SPy" ‘AN 
D/P). Why is this section closed before all the sections of the law? "Because, 
‘When Our father Jacob died, the bondage of Bgypt commenced for Israel. Again, 
why is it closed? Because our father Jacob intended to reveal the end, and it was 
Kept secret fo him. Again, why is it closed? Because all troubles in the world 
‘were kept seoret to him.” 

Tn the Talmudic period, the Parashahs were not separated by the letters 5 
and D, but by a small space, which seems to have been called Pe and of which 
mention is made in Berachoth 11,2; Chalin x.,4; Taamia vit, 8,4. 








26, THE LARGER sECTIONS. 


Different from the emaller Parashahs, or sections, which were formed by open 
spaces, and are of later origin, are the so-called larger Sections or Barashahs of the 
Pentateuch (marked in our Bibles by 5 5 and D DD), now read on successive 
Sabbaths, which are not mentioned in the Talmud, and are, consequently, ignored 
in the synagogue rolls. ‘They wero introduced solely for the purpose of securing 
the public weekly reading of the whole Pentateuch within a certain period of 
time. ‘The practice of publicly reading sections of the Law in the synagogues is 
‘very ancient, as may be seen from Acts XV., 21, Maize 78p dx reve» dpxalan nord 
es vo8gnpacovras abn ze by Tale emayuret: xara wiv aéparovdvayounetyes, and 
Tosephus contra Apion M1, 17 fin., Oix ele deaf dxpoactyevns old? Mg woktbng G22 
lndarng {Boxer av Rida Ipyem dpeniver; ind cp dgpbect ob viucu txthevee oWDEyeoOat 
sai rotrov SapiSis igarPévee, But the arrangement of these readings, and the 
division of the portions read, being of later origin, were not always und every- 
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‘where alike; for, in Palestine, the whole Pentateuch was read in three years, or 
three years and a half, being divided into a hundred and fifty-five sections; 
whereas, in Babylonia, this was done in a single year, the whole Pentateuch being 
divided into fifty four sections. 


27. WAPHTARAHS, 


After the reading of the Law in the synagogue, it was also the custom, from 
‘an early period, to read a passage fom the Prophets (of which eustom we already 
read in Acts XI1.,27, rg gvds nto npoprrde rip nor rip elfBorer fveyoenmutey and 
Luko 1¥. 16, dates nad 7d ade eivd fv of fndpa a> eau» cp he eeyuy, ak 
fviorn évyvavac and 11, at Erei airG Bifhin Ulecion roo sport), and with that to 
dissolve the meeting (Atew riv cwayuyin, Acts xin... 48; Hebr. "WY95/7). Hence, 
the reader who made this conclusion was called “)19/9, and the prophetic passage 
read TPODIT. The Mishna repeatedly speaks of the Haphtaroth, and even men- 
tions séveral of them; yet, in general, they cannot tuen have been fixed deter- 
rminately; and, even now, different usages prevail among the Jews of different 
countries, as mnay be seen from the PTB M9, or table of Taphtaroth 
appended to our Hebrew Bibles, where the sections adopted by the D%JDWN, or 
German Jews, and the B°T>DD, of Spanish Jews, are marked. 











48. VaRIous READINGS. 


‘The vatious readings so frequently found in the margins and foot notes of the 
‘Hebrew Bible, known as vi and Kvhidh (3313) Mp; Plus. POND [ps ae 
very ancient. ‘The Talmud traces the source of these variations to Moses himself; 
for, as we are distinctly told in Tx. Nedarim, fol. 87, col. 2, “that the pronuneia- 
tion of certain words according to the scribes (Q/DID NPN), the emendations 
‘of the scribes (/IDID WY), the not reading of words which are in the text 
(TP. NO BIND), and the reading of words which are not in the text (385) ™p 
21ND), ete., are a law of Moses, from Sinai (19D) AWD DIT.” According 
fj the Massorah, as printed in the first Rabbinic Bible, the sum total of Q+ris and 
Kethibhs, occurring in the Bible, is 1359, viz.: 

















Genesis. 2.Kings... Habakkuk...... 2 Lamentations. 28 
Exodus Isaiah, Zephaniah...... 1 Beclesiastes.... 11 
Leviticus ... Teremiah, Haggai +1 Esther........ 14 
‘Numbers.. Ezekiel Zechariah ...... 7 Daniel....... 129 
Deuteronomy. Hosea, Malachi. 1 Ena... 88 
Joshua. -88 Joel. Psalms 74 Nehemiah..... 28 
192 Amos... Proverbs 701 Chronicles... 41 
78 Obadiah. Job....+.+.+..-.54 2 Chronicles... 89 
99 Micah. Song of Songs... 5 — 
“49° Nahum. Ruth .......3B Total....1859 


But the number is larger, as may be seen from Table VII, appended to the 
several parts of the Hebrew Bible edited by Baer and Delitssch. We will only 
mention some instances, where they oecur in the Talmud. 





1Cf, Puorst, Kultur, LiteraturGeseh. d. Juden in Asien, pp. 6, 6: Zunte, Gutesd. Vortr. 
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Gen, vist, 17:-NYWT, Midr. Bereshith Rabba, in loco, see. xxxav (Wiinsche’s 
German ed., p. 151)3 YP) NYT IIND NVI PTV WN Le» Rabbi Judan, 
says, It is written NYT, but read NYI7T. Rashi remarks on this passage, 
‘The Qrrt is NYIT, the K-thibh NYP, because he was first to tell them to 
0 out; but, if they should refuse to go, he was to make them go. 

Lev. xxi, 5:-—The Kethibh is FAP, but the Qrxt is YIP: of Maceoth, fl. 20, 
col. 1; idduatin, fol. 88, col 14 

Lev, xxur., 18:—The K-thibh is (1303), but the Qt IDDM: Menachoth, fo. 8, 
col. 2. 

1 Sam, xvit., 28:—The K-thibh is MY, but the Qxi MIAYDD: Setah, fol. 
42, col. 2, and is followed by Sept, and Vulg. 

Esth, 2%, 27;—The Kethibh is 99D), but the Qt YYBpy:* Jers. Berackoth, fol. 
14, col. 8; Bab, Sabbath, fol!88, col. 1. 

"The K-thibh is N5, but the Qrxi Yo: Sotah v.25. 

:—The Kthibh is 9°93, but the Qri is 79"): Pesikta (ed. 
Buber, Lyok, 1868), fol. 65, cl. 1. 

Reel. 2x., 4: ~The Kethibh is SMD, bub the Quet ADA':# Tal, Jerus. Berachoth, 
fol. 18, eol. 2; $0 also in the Sept., Symmachus, Syriac, Chaldee, and in ten 
of Kennicott’s and thirteen of DeRosst’s MSS. 

Hag. x. 8:—The Kthibh is “TODN, but the Qi FFIDN: Yoma, tol. 21, col. 2, 
‘where we read the following: Rabbi Samuel ben Ena saith, Why has the 
Kithibh “J3DN1, and the Qiri 77TZINT?_ What is meant by the absence of 
77? Ibis because of the five things which made the difference between the 
first and the second temple, viz. the ark with the lid and the cherubim upon 
it, the fre, the Skechinah, the Holy Ghost and the Urim and Thummin. 

‘To these variations belong also the substitution of euphonisms (79U%9) for 
encophonisms (¥N833)- ‘Thus we read in the Talmud (Megilla, fol. 25,c01.2),** Our 
sages allow all the verses wherein are written indecent expressions to have decent 
expressions read in their stead, as 77)39W/ instead of 7793W" (Deut, xxv, 30; 
Isa. xmr., 16; Jer. mt, 2; Zech. x1¥., 2), DNV for DYSDY (Deut. xvi, 27; 
1 Sam. Ve, 8; 9,125 Wy 4 5,17), DVI for OT 2 Kes. vr, 25), NNT 
for DAPIN (2 Kgs. xvarr, 275 Tsa. xxv, 12), OAPI for DVL ND (2 
Kgs. XVI, 27; Isa. XXXVI, 12), PNYYD for PNM (2 Kes. x., 28). Cf. 
also Talmud Jerua. Megilta 1v.; Tr. Soferim Tx. 8. 

‘These passages, the number of which could be greatly increased, prove that 
the reading, “4p, owes not its origin to various manuseript readings, but is of 
great antiquity! 





















1 Onthis word the Massorah remarks, “Fourtean words have a7) at the end, which ia read and 
considored as, vis Lov. xxl, 5; Deut xT; 1 Kegs. xxll 49; 2S. xxv 10; Jer. 18; ally 
1; ls6; Baoke xxi, 48; axa, }25 xvi 28, Pa Lexi, 2; JOD xv; Lam. tv. 17; Daily 2." 

2 This word, according to the Massorah, belongs to a clas of eighteen words which want the 
















7 "H. Taove instances are also eau 
‘erated in Me. Sopterim vit 1, with the exception of Gen. wll, 28; Judy. xx 20; Neb. I, 30. 

* This word, according to the Matsordh, belongs tow cass of twenty-nine words which have no 
7 in the coxtual reading, but have tia the marginal reading. 

‘This word belongs toa class of sixty-tvo words in which two letter following each other are 
transposed. 

‘Danzlus, Sincritos Seripturae Vet Tet, praeoalente Kert vattans, Jente, 171, 
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For the most part, the Rabbis follow the reading ofthe 9p, often tha of tho 
IMD, especially when they ean elicit a new interpretation flom the reading of 
the Jinp. ‘Thus, at Ruth mr. 8, the Midrash (Fuh Rabba, sec. v., fol. 47,8, 
Concow, 168, fo) sends 47-79, whereas the Mp reads AT. 

In the treatise Soforim, instances of different readings are given, which we put 
in the following onder: 

a) Written and Read. 

‘Under this head, in chapt. v1. 5,instances are enumerated where it is written 
ND, but read Yh. Such words are fifteen, and are found in Exod. xxt., 18 (cf. also 
Bechoroth 1, 7); Lev. x1. 81 (et. Chotin, fol. 65, col. 1); Xv, 80 (of. Megila, fo. 
10, col. 2; Brachin, fol 82, eo). 1): 1 Sam. x.y 8; 2 Sam. xVin18; Isa. 1X23 
XLIX,, 6; LXML, 9; Ps, 0.,8 (ef. also Midrash Tikim, sect. 100); CXXXIx., 163 
‘Job XMM, 15 (cf. Sotah V., 5); xL1., 4; Prov. Xxvi., 2 (cf. Maccoth, fol. 11, col. 1); 
bax, 7) Ba. 1¥.,2, 

Gh. vz, 6, we read of two instances where the reverse takes place, I. €, 
where 9 is written, but NO is read, viz.,1 Sam. 11, 18; X3.,2. 

b) Read and Written. 

Ch. vt 7 wo read that the word ON)", which, in four instances, is 
written Sy is read NIP, viz.,1 Chron, 1% 855 31.44; 2 Chron, xxvn, 115 
xxx, 18. 








¢) Read and not Written. 


‘This class, comprising ten instances (cf. also Nedarim, fol. 87, col. 2), is 
enumerated in chapt. vr.,8 ‘The passages are, Judg. xX.,18; 2 Sam. Vir., 3; 
XVE, 215 XVII, 20; 2 Kgs, 20x, 87; Isa. XXXVI, 925 Jer. XXXI., 885 Ln 295 
‘Ruth o., 5,17. 

‘To this class also belong those instances in which the} is not written, but 
read. ‘The instances are given in chap. Vir.,1. See also note 2 to sth, 1x., 27, 
given above. 

In chap. vi.,2, we read of twenty-nine words which have no 77 in the textual 
reading, but have it in the marginal reading, viz., Josh. xx1v.,3; 1 Sam., 1.,265 
xxv, 195 2 Sam. xx1,, 95 1 Kgs. 1,875 2 Kgs. 1x., 87; Isa, X21. 28; L1V., 165 
Jer. XVM, 8; Xi, 10; Ezek. xxut., 16,48; xuv.,8; Hag. 1,8; Ruth 1, 12; 1¥., 
45 Ps. vin,4; LXXIV., 6; XC.,8; Prov. XxX.,18; 3X1, 16,18; Job 1.,10; aa, 
16; Lam. 11,19; v.,1, 21; Eool. vir, 22; Neb. 1x., 6. 

@) Written, but not Read. 

Bight such words are given in chap. vs., 8 (et. Nedarim, fol. 87, col. 2), viz., 
2 Sam. x1, 88; XxV.,21; 2 Kgs. ¥., 18; Jer. XXxvnn,, 16; XXXIX.,125 11,3} 
‘Ezek. m.,12; Ruth un, 12. 

‘To this class also belong eleven words in which the } is written, but not read 
(chap. viz. 1), viz., Josh. Vi, 7; 1X.,73 1 Sam. XV., 16; 2am. xxir.,84; 1 Kgs. 
3a, 8, 21; 2 Kgs. wx., 885 2y., 18; xvi, 16; Ezek. xuvr., 9; Neh. 1, 15. 

‘We also read, chap. Vit.,2, of twenty words which have a }} written, but not 
read, viz., Josh. vit., 21; xx1v.,8; 2 Sam. xxut.,20; 1 Kgs. vit, 28; Jer. m1, 
75 XV.,95 XVI, 10; XXVE, 6} XXXL, 89; XLIN., 11; XLVI, 27; Mic. 11,2; 
Zech. 1.,16; Ruth 1,8; Ps. 11, 4; Prov. Vin, 175 XXVin, 1 
Lam. ut, 10; Ezra v., 15. 
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@) Written as one word, but read as two. 


‘The fifteen words belonging to this class are mentioned in chap. Vtt., 8, viz., 
Gen. xxx., 11; Exod, 1¥., 2; Deut, xxxm., 2; Jer. vi.,20; Xvmt., 8; Baek, 
vint,,6; Isa. uf. 15; Ps. x.,10; Lv.,16; oxxnr, 4; Job xxxvimt,1; X1,65 
Neh. ., 183 1 Chron. 1x., 45 xvi, 12. 

‘The reverse is the case in eight instances, where words are written as two, but 
read as one. 





2) Written as two, and read as one. 


‘Indg. XvT., 25; 1 Sam. 0e.,1; xxIV., 95 Isa. oC. 
1¥., 8; 2 Chron. xxx1v., 6. 
“Another class of words is also mentioned, chap. vr, 4, which have 





5 Muy, 245; Lam. 1, 





g) A written in the middle of the word, where} is read, 


‘This list not being given very correctly in Soferim, we give according to the 
dooK Ochloh weOdhlah! Gen, XXX1x., 20; 1 Sam. XxV., 18; 2 Sam. Xv., 20; Isa, 
XLV, 2; 2 Kgs. Xx1V., 15; Jer. L., 44; 2Sam. xvi, 12; Jer. ve.,73 Nah. 11, 65 
1 Chron. vir, 81; Prov. xxut, 24; Ez. 3v., 95 Gen. vit, 173 Jer. x1x., 25 
xuvutt., 5; Zech. Xt. 2; Buek. XU, 9; 2 Chron. xXxxv., 8; Ps. v., 9; Prov. 
xcxun, 5; Bz. vi, 17; Jer. xxy., 7; 2 Chron. xxvz., 21; Num. x1v., 96; Josh. 
Sas., 22; Isa, uxrn., 8; Jer. x1v., 14 (twice); vit, 7; Ezek, x11., 15; 1 Chron. 
43v.,205 X11.,8; 2 Chron. xxxv., 4; Ps. LxxIV.,11; 1 Kgs. vr.,5; Ezek. Xuviir., 
U4; 1 Chron, xX., 5; 2 Chron. XXIx.,14; Ps. £1x., 16; OXL., 10; Prov. 1V., 163 
28am, n4., 15; Jer. XVI, 16; Judg. xx1., 22; 1 Sam. Xvmr., 6; Ezek. XXI1., 18; 
Isa. XL, 24; Bs. CXXIX.,$; 1 Sam. xx.,1; Jer. xnvim., 21; Isa, Lym, 19; 
Neh. x.,20; Isa. .,16; Neh. vit, 62; 2 Sam. x1v.,7; 1 Sam. xxv., 18; Jer. 
xt.,8; Amos vir, 4; 2 Chron, xi, 19; sth. viur.,18; Jer. x1v., 3; XLVI, 
Beek, 1v., 15; Num, xxvr.,9; 1 Kgs. x1v.,25; Jer. xvii, 16; xv.,11; Xzam, 
10; 1 Chron. xxrv., 24; Zeph. m.,7; Ps. uxxxv.,2; Prov. xu, 20; Num, 
XXXIL., 7; Prov. 111,80; Job. Xxx., 22. 

In connection with these variations, we will only mention that, in the Mishna, 
‘Megilla 1v., 10, we read of some passages which may publicly be read, but not 
interpreted. Thus, “the occurrence of Reuben [with Bilhah, Gen. xxxv., 20] 
may be read without being interpreted ; that of Tamar [ibid. chap. xxxvmt.,] is to 
be read and interpreted ; the [first part of the] occurrence with the golden calf is to 
‘be read and interpreted, but the second part [commencing Exod., xxx1V., 21] is to 
bbe read without being interpreted. ‘The blessing of the priests (Num. v1, 22 ff, 
and the occurrence of David and Amnon (2 Sam. X1., Xif., xi11,] are neither to be 
read nor interpreted.” 














29. ADLATIO scRIBARUM, on DPI WH 


‘The ablatio serdarum, or removal of the Seribes, consists in the removal of a 
superfluous }) which has erept into the text, and which has been erroneously pre- 
fixed to PIN, Viz., Gen. xvm.,6; Xx1V., 65; Num. xxx1.,2; Ps. 1xVH1., 26. 
‘They note, also, that it has been erroneously prefixed to the word "PODWD, in 
Bs, xxxvi.,7. Gf. Tr. Nedarin, 378. 





1 Of: a description of this work in my art. Oetla w’Oehla, in MeClintook & Strong’s Cye..8."- 
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210. conuecrio scrmmanua, oR D791 [pA 


In the Talmud, nothing is said of these so called “TNyqin Sdphtrim,” or 
“‘emendations of the Scribes ;” and yet these corrections must be very old, since 
reference is made to them in the Mechilta, a commentary on Exodus (chap. XV.,7), 
the first compilation of which was probably made about 90 A. D.; in the Siphri, a 
‘commentary on Numbers and Deuteronomy (Num. x., 5), compiled by Rab (A. 
D. 219-247); in the Tunchuma, fol. 28, 1, compiled by Tanchuma ben-Abba (f. cir. 
A. D. 440); in the Bereshith Rabba (in Gen. xvitt,, 22), sec. x11, fol. 54, 4 fin. 
and Shemoth Rabba, sec. x11, fol. 128, 4; XXx.,fol. 146, 4 in medio; Xz, fol. 
166, 1 initio; both ascribed to Oshajé b. Nachmani (fl. A.D. 278). 

As these corrections are, in general, only alluded to in our books called 
“Introductions to the Old Testament,” but not given, we will give them here. 
‘The Massorites mention eighteen “Tigqin Sdph‘rim,” or emendations of the 
Seribes, and refer to eighteen alterations which the Seribes decreed should be 
introduced into the text, in order to remove anthropomorphisms and other infe- 
licities of expression. ‘These eighteen emendations (or Y91) fy") are as follows, 
according to the order of the Hebrew Bible: 


1. Gen, xvii, 22, where, for the original reading 9355 “WY IY MAY 
DATIBN and Jehovah stil stood before Abraham, is now substituted INV 
NA IDS WY Ny and Abraham still stood before Jéhovuh, because it 
appeared offensive to say that the Deity stood before Abraham. 

2. Num. xt, 15, for JAY thy evil, is substituted +73 my evil 








8,4. 3a, 12, SYR ow mother, — YBN its mother, 
SYP ow Jesh, © Sy its fest 

5. 18am. 1,18, DYTON God (Sept. dem), "gO themactes, 

6 2 xvEIZ “WPI with hiseye, —  ——_INY at my action, 

1. 1 Kgs.x10 16, ND to thelr God, ORIN to their seats, 

8. 2 Chron. x.,16,* A = bed - is 

9. Jor.m,11, "999 my glory, © SNDD their glory. 

10, Beek. Vusr17, $B my nose, DBR their nose. 

UM, Hos.3v.,7% 33 my glory, © BNDD Meir glory. 

12 Hab.1,12, © YDAMowdiest not,” PAYS we shall not die 

18. Zech. 0.12, “ 39 mine eye, 7 WY his eye. 

14, Mal. 1,18, SF)N yemuke me expire, JPWN veweary it, 

15. Ps. ovr, 20, © QD my glory, “ om | at ee 

16. Job vit.,20,  — POY to thee, “ JON to myself. 


17. xxx0t,8, DION DN oF PIT AN God or the divine juste, is 
substituted’ SYR Joi. 
18. Lam. 11.19, 57Y/D) "OY MYIN) thy soul wilt mou over me, is substituted 


SUID DY MY end my aout is hebled within me. 


On these emendations of the Seribes, Bleck, in his Introduction (pp. 808, 4), 
says: “These remarks [of the Rabbins], as I believe, have been, in general, too 
little thought of, and, as a whole, have not been judged correctly. It is usually 
assumed that what are named ‘Nqqin Sdph'rim are only alterations of the false 
readings of many manuscripts, in conformity with other manuscripts which were 
‘more correct; and it is at once taken for granted that the readings preferred by 
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the Scribes, which are just those of our present manuscripts and editions, have 
Deen the genuine original readings..... Much rather, we are moved, partly by 
tho statements of the Massorites, partly by the nature of several of the readings 
sot aside by the TYqqin Sdph'rim, compared with the readings introduced by them, 
and at present found in the text, to look upon the matter thus: that, in these 
passages, other readings were actually accepted universally at an earlier time, or, 
at all events, were to be found in most of the common manuscripts, which the 
Scribes considered themselves justified in altering, because they presented what 
‘ereated scruples or gave offense in certain respects. Hence, this earlier reading, 
‘which is noted as having been altered, is always to be held in high estimation, 
critically considered; and we may actually assume, with great probability, in sev- 
‘eral cases at least, that itis the original reading.”"2 





411. PUNTA EXTRAORDINARIA. 


Over single letters, partly over entire words, we find dots or points, generally 
called “puncta extraordinaria.”” ‘The first instance is mentioned in the Mishna 
Tr. Pesachim xx., 2, over the 77 of the word FIAT, Num. 1x, 10. ‘Ten such 
‘words, which have these extraordinary points, are enumerated in Midrash Bemid- 
bar Rabba on Num. ut., 99, se. IIL, fol. 215, 4, of. Pirke de Rabbi Nathan c. 88, 
Sifri ad Num. 1x.,10; Tr. Soferim vi.,8; Massora Magna on Nom. 1t., 895 
‘Ochiah wOehlah, sec. 96; Trigard De lteris textus S. Hebraet insolitae quantitatis 
Formas situs et punctationis, Gryph., 1764. 

1. Gen. xvz.,5 YD) 1J"D TNA. ‘The Massorites note on this word: There is 
point on the last, and itis one of the ten pointed words, which occur in 
the Lav, four in the Prophets and in the Hagiographa. It is worthy to be 
noticed, that in the whole Pentateuch the word in question is nowhere 
‘written plene, i. e., with to yodhs, exept in our passage. 

2, Gen. xvim.,9 xk. On this passage the Midrash Bereshith Rabba (sec. 
XLVI, Wiinsche's Germ. tranl. p. 227 sq.) remarks : are pointed, but 
not the 5. R.Simeon ben Eliezer saith, Wherever you find more letters than 
points, you must explain the letter, i. ., what is written; but where you 
find more points than letters, you must explain the letters. In this ease, 
where there are more points than the written text, you must explain the 
points, viz., IN“ Where is Abraham?” ‘The meaning is, that the points 
over these three letters intend to indicate that the three angels did not ask, 
“Where is Sarai?” 77WY FAN, but “Where is Abraham?” DTON YN 
Cf. Tr. Baba Meriah, fol. 81a. 


2 Geiger, in Unichrif,p. Sl, xemarca on the fist onso: “The subordinate, st was thought, 

it the auperlor before the subordinate. For this cause, the original 
reading, veto,” was changed into and Abraham stood.” Not only the whole 
‘connection, ist alto the Tulmud and Midrashim,fadieata thatthe frst reading isthe more correst 
‘one. For, in explanation of Lev. xix, ‘before the hoary head thou shalt ris’ we read, in 
‘Seria. Bikiewrim i, 15, °F, dao Lora, havo exorised the rising before the honry head first’ prob 
‘ably with referene> to Gon. xvii, 2. As for the ltorature, ef Hackspan, De uru irorum, eto 
appended to his Nizznchoo, Altor, 18; Bornite De Tiagun Sopherim, Vited. 1644; Walton, Prot. 
‘vi, 10; Hottinger, The. Phill, pp. AB aq-; Wachner, Anta. Bbr. 44 pp- 100,303; Delitaach, Had~ 
‘aluk, Lips, 184, pp. 202-208; Wedell, De emendationtous @ Soferim, eto, Vratia, 1860; Taym. 
‘Martin, Pupio fact: Frankel, Vorstudn, pp. 172, 210. 
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8. Gen. XIX., 83 DID). In the Talmud, Tr. Nazir, fo1.28 a, we read: Why is 
there point over the in the word ;79Y93)? To indeate that when she lay 
down, he (Lot) did not perceive it, but when she arose, he pereeived it. Cf. 
also Tr. Horayoth, fol. 10. St. Jerome, Quaest. in Genesin: “Appungunt 
desuper quasi incredibile et quod rerum natura non capiat, coire quem- 
iam neseientem.”” 

4. Gen. xxximt,4 BDH}, ‘There are different interpretations on these points. 
‘The Midrash Bemiatar in 1o¢o explains it by 13 ‘9389 YPw) NIL * that 
he (Esau) did not kiss him sincerely ;” the Bereshith Rabba see. LXXVIIL, 
(WWiinsehe 1. . p. 882) thinks “That Bsan’s kiss was sincete;”” a thint 
authority says, that these points are meant to indicate, that Esau did not 
{intend Ypw/39 i, e.,to kiss him, Dut 15W739 i.e. * to bite him.” 

5. Gen, xxxvir.,12 AX, Beresh. Radda in loco, see. LXXXIV. (Wiinsehe 1. € 
. 412): The points over FN indicate that they only went away to feed 
themselves,” or as Bemidbar Rabb, in loeo says: “They went away not to 
feed the flock, but to eat and drink,” ete. 

6. Num. nu, 89. PANY, Bonidbar Rabb. in looo, says the Waw of ANY is 
not pointed, because he did not belong to that number (or census of the 
Levites). In the Talmud, Tr. Bechoroth, the question is why the word 
TIAN is pointed ? and the same answer is given. 

7% Num. 1x.,10. FIAT. This instance is already mentioned in the 3ishne 
Pesachim rx., { 2, where we read thus: “ What is a distant journey? R. 
‘Akiba says from Modaim and beyond, and from all places around Jerusi- 
Jem, located in the same distance. R. Blearar says, from the threshold of 
the court of the Temple and outward. R. José says, the reason for the 
point on the 77 [in our word] was to denote that itis not necessary to be 
actually on a distant road, but only beyond the threshold of the Temple.” 
Tis idea the Sept. probably intended to express by év oi agp ie, dis 
tant on the way, while é 586 wasps would be “on a distant way.” 

8. Num. xxz.,30. wy, The Baal Hatturim on this passage, says that by the 
point on the in the word WN only WR is left, which means “fire,” and 
which destroyed the place. In the Talmud Baba Bathra 79a we read YX 
and not WN? 

9. Num. xx0x,, 15. pW, Bomidbar radba in looo: It is to teach us that 
there was only one tenth.” Ct, Tr. Menachoth, fol 878 where the one FTW? 
isnot read, The Sept. cod. Vatie. omits the first word. 

10, Deut. xx1x.,28. DOAYIP 44/995) 135. Bemiddar rabba in loco answers 
‘the question concerning these points by: “You have made manifest, hence 
Twill also manifest unto you hidden things,” ef. also‘Talmud Tr. Sanhedrin, 
ol. 498 in fine, and Nora in Jos. vir. 21. 








2 If this interpretation is correct, then the word Aaron is euperfuous, and thus it s wanting 
‘tn somo coda, also inthe Syr.and Sam. Of. our Horee Sanartanae In Bibwotheca Sacra, Jane 
‘ary, 1678 (Andover). 

4 The Copt. Vulg read ee andso also the Sept, and Sam. Cf, Horas Samaritana ib. in 1000. 
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NAL, 2Sam. xrx,, 20 S985 Ina. xurv., 9 FIBA; Beech. xxx, 20 53ir4775 ibia. 
XLVE 22 FAPYPHD. On these words nothing is tobe found in Rabbinic 
writings, Of. Surenhusius piste xorei2ayis, p= 73. 

15. Ps. xxvir, 18. X54, On this the Talmud Tr. Berachoth, fol. 41a says: 
“But how eould Davia call himself holy? and it is written : Unless T haa 
believed to see the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” And 
‘we have a teaching in the name of R. Josi: Why are there points on "5? 
David said before the Holy One (blessed be he): Lord of the universe, {am 
‘aware that thou greatly reward the just in future ages, but I know not if I 
shall have a part of it with them, or not. Perhaps that he had offended 
‘Him by any sin.” Buxtorf remarks on this passage, that is DY N53 DY 
i.e, “a sense without a sense.” The meaning probably is that NOY 
without the points means if not, lke the Latin nisi, but with the points it 
signifies a doubt." 

As to the origin and signification of these points nothing certain can be said. 
According to the Rabbing, Bzra is said to have been the author of these points. 
In Bemidbar Radba ad Num. 11.89, see. 11, fol. 215, 4,we read that “ when Elias 
‘will come and ask Ezra, Why hast thon written thus ? he will answer, I have long 
ago pointed these letters; but when Elins will say to him, Thou hast written well, 
then he will remove these letters.”” ‘The same we also read in Aboth de Tabi 
Nathan, ch.88. ‘This much may be taken for granted that these points were known 
long before the time of the Talmud. Cf. also Hiipeden, neve salrscheinliche 
Muthmassung von der wahren Ursache der ausserordentlichen Punkte, Hannov. 1751, 
44.5q.; Hiller, De arcano keri et kethib, Tubing. 1692, p. 158; Geiger, Lehrbuch der 
‘Misehnah, Veatislav. 1846, IL. p. 87, 88; the same, Urschrift pp. 257-258. 


212, INVERTED NUNC. 


Before Num. x., 95 and after x., 98, we find in our Hebrew Bibles the letter 
Nun } inverted €. In the Talmud, Tr. Sabbath fol. 1153; 116a, we are told “ that 
the section commencing [NT YOID A") (Num. x. 86) was made by Goa with 
signs below and above, to indicate that it is not in its proper place. But Rabbi 
said, This is not so, but this book was counted by itself. How do you know it? 
‘Rabbi Samuel bar Nachman said, B. Jonathan said, [It is written] “She hath 
hewn out her seven pillars (Prov. 1x., 1), this means the seven books of the law.”” 
‘It may be that the statement“ that this section is not in its place,” was still 
known in the time of the Sept., for the Codex Alex. and the Vatican read this, 
part before the 84th verse. 

Besides the inverted nun mentioned in Sabbath, we also read in Rosh hashana, 
fol. 1178, of inverted Nuns found in Ps. 107. But on examining some thirty-eight 
editions of the Psalms, which we found on our shelves, only seven have the 
inverted Nun, viz., Hahn’s Hebr. Bible of 1889 and 1887; Rosenfeld’s Hebr. Bible 
1890; Letteris’ Bible ed. by Abrahamson, Berlin 1886, and the Psalm editions of 
Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig 1861, 1874, 1881. 





2 4n tho most recent edition of the Pstlms, ed. by Baer and Delitesch, Lipsite, 1874, this word. 
fs marked with three points above and fou below. ‘The reason why the Hav fs uapoiuted 18 
stated (p. 184) “ Vay enret puncto, quod metuenduta foret ne eum Cholem commutaretur.” ‘The 
sme remark we also find In edition of 18, p. We may also add that the word in question is 
‘wanting in the Sept, Syriac, Arab,, Vola, Sym. and in some Hebr. MSS. 
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218. TH WAW Q*Tr'A’ IN NUM. XxV.,12. 


Of this NPP Yr or Waw cut off, which is written in our Hebrew Bibles 
the Talmud Tr. Kiddushin fol. 659 states the following: Whenoe do we have it, 
‘hata person having some defect is unit forthe suared ministry? R. Jehudah 
said, that R. Samuel taught that itis beeause the Seripture says, * Wherefore say, 
Behold I give unto him my covenant of pence,” a perfect peace and not an imper- 
feet one. But said ono, itis written EVV, ie, peace,” but answered R. Nach- 
rman, the Waw in DYOY is ext oft (WT AP H- 

214, tue crosep on FINAL atzx (9) 18 1ItE EDDLE OF nL Wor. 
184.1%, 62ND, 

{In the Talmud, Tr. Sanhedrin, fol. 942 we find the following: Why is it that 
all the Mems in the middle of a word are open [i. ¢., 3], and this one is closed 
[i-€., DI? ‘The Holy One (blessed be he!) wanted to make Hezekiah the Messiah, 
and Sennacherib Gog and Magog; whereupon Justice pleaded before the presence 
of the Holy One (blessed be he!), Lord of the Universe, “What! David, the king 
of Israel, who sang so many hymns and praises before thee, wilt thow ot make 
him the Messiah; but Hezekiah for whom thou hast performed all these miracles, 
‘and who has not uttered any song before thee wilt thou make him the Messiah? 
‘Therefore has the mem been closed.” 





415. SUSENDED LETTERS. 

‘The suspended Nn we find in AWA, Judg. 80, The Talmud Baba 
Bathra, fo. 1093, states the following: “ Was he (i. €., Gershom) the son of Man- 
lasseh ? whereas the Scripture says, ‘the sons of Moses were Bleazer and Gershom. 
But because he did the deeds of Manasseh (2 Kgs. 0x1], the Scripture appended 
him to the (family) of Manasseh.”” ‘The meaning is that the prophet did not like 
to call Gershom, the son of Moses, because it would be ignominious that Sfoses 
should have had an impious son, hence he calls him the son of Manasseh, with 
the suspended leter, which may mean either the son of Manasseh or that of Moses. 

‘Phe suspended Ayin we find in Oy, Job xxxvirr, 15. In the Talmud, 
‘Tx. Sanhedrin fol. 1083, we read: Why is the J? in YYW) suspended ? [It is to 
teach) that when a man is "9" poor” in this world, he will also be 79 in the 
‘world to come, or lit. poor below, he will also be poor above.” 

Of the suspended Ayin in Wry Ps. xxxx., 14 we read, Tr. Kiddushin, fol. 
803, that this letter is the middle letter in the Psalms. 

216, stAJUSCULAR AND MINUSCULAR LETTERS. 

Of the words written with large and small letters in our Hebrew Bible, we 
find nothing in the Talmud itself, but some instances are mentioned in the Tr. 
Sopherim chap. 1x., which prove that this mode of writing must have been very 
ancient and served a certain purpose. 

‘The instances mentioned in Soferim vx. are as follows : 

4 majuseular in 7M} Lav. xt, 42 becuse i is the mide of al the Zttrs in 
the Pentatench (TN IU NYTNN 1ST] NUT, Kiddushin 802); ? majuscular in 
Say? Num. sav. 17; 5 majuscular Sy Dont. sccxv., 12@—DI uM 
Deut, xxrx., 27. 











a0 Hennaica. 


4 minuseulay in “wp Deut. xxx, 18, the Youn in y77) must be smaller than 
any in the Rentateuch, ef. also Midrash Vajibra Habba sec. X11 tn. fol, 192, 8. 

‘As to the letior yin NPY (Hater 1x, 9) whether it should be written majus- 
‘cular or minuscular, is a matter of dispute, ef. Talmud, Tr. Megitlat, fol. 163. 

Besides these letters mentioned above, we find nothing more in the Talmud, 
although there is no doubt, that the writing of the other letters was known in the 
time of the Talmud. Thus, g., the word MAM) (Lev. xn, 89) which is now 
‘written with a majuscular }is mentioned as the middle of the verses of the Pen- 
tateuch (Iiddushin fo. 803). 

For the benefit of the student we give here according to the alphabet, all pas- 
sages where, according to the Massorah, words with majuscular letters are found 

1Chron. 3,1; Gen. 11; Lev. xin, 88; Deut. vi, 4; Deut. xxxr1., 6; 
Esth.1x.,0; Mal. n1., 22; Esth.1., 6; Job 1x, 845 Num. x1v., 17; Ps. 2xXxx,, 
46; Deut 127; Prov. 4,1; Exod. xxx1v., 75 Ruth m1, 18; Num, xxvm, 
5; Recl. xi, 18; Deut. vi.,4; Dan. vr, 20; Gen. xxx., 42; Isa. 11, 105 Ps. 
EXXSIY., 45 Bxod, xxxty., 14; Song of Song 1,1; Est. 1X., 29. 

‘This i the list as given in the Massorah marginatis on Gen. 125 in the Mas- 
soraly marginalis on 1 Chron. 1, 1, however, where this list is repeated, the fol- 
owing alterations are made; for Esth. 1x.,9 is substituted Lev. xt., 42; for Job 
1X,, 84 is substituted Bod. vit.,1; Num. xxvu..,5 and Gen, xxx., 42 are omitted ; 
for Esth. 1x., 29 is substituted Deut. xvit.,18. In the Ochlah wOshlah again, 
‘where the list i also given, see. 88, p. 88, Lev. X1., 42 is substituted for Bsth.1x., 
9; Dan. vn., 10, representing final mem, is added; Ps. LXXX., 16 is given Instead 
of Exod. xxx1¥.,7, and Gen. xxx., 42 is omitted. ‘The same book, moreover, 
see. 82, p.88, gives another alphabetical list of majusenlar letters contained in the 
Pentateuch alone, which is as follows:— 

Deut. xxxmi., 29; Gen. 1.1; Lev. Xmn., 88; Deut. 1,45 Deut. x30, 
65 Lev. x1., 42; Gen. 3xx1V., 81; Gen. x10x., 12; Exod. 1.2; Num. x1V., 175 
Deut. xxvim., 68; Deut. n., 83; Deut. xx1x.,27; Num. Xx1V., 5; Gen 1, 28; 
Brod. ss0nv., 75 Num, xxvin, 6; Num. x11, 80; Deut. vr, $; Deut. xxx, 
5; Gen. xxx.,42; Bxod. x1.,'8; Exod. xxvin., $8; Deut. xxu.,6; Exod. 
XXMIV., Hs Deut, 111, 11; Deut. xvitt, 18, 

‘The alphabetical list of the minuseular letters, as given in the Massorah fin- 
alis under the letter Aleph. and in the Massorah marginalis on Lev. 1.,1 sn the 
following passages 

Lev. 14,25 Prov. XXX.,15; Job vit. 5; Prov. xxvitt.,17; Gen. tt, 43 Ps. 
30th, 80; Num. xxv.,12; Bs. xxrv.,4; Esth, 1x.,95 Job xxxm0,9; Lam. 
1,9; Num. xx31.,24 Deut. xxx0t, 18; Gen. xxi, 2; Lam.1.,12; Deut. 

243 Lev. vi.,2; Neh. xin, 80; Nabum 1, Vn, 28; Jer. XIX. 
18; Isa. xuay., 14; Nahum 4,8; Ps. xxvir, 5; Lam. 11,80; Dan. vi, 20; 
Jer. x1v.2; Job Xv1.,14; Bxod. xxx01, 95; Gen. xxV11, 40; Exod. x331¥., 
265 Esth. ox., 75 Esth. 1x., 94 

217. Tm PASEK On SPACE DETWEEN SINGLE WoRDS? 















































‘When proper names occur twice in an address, they are separated by a small 
space, as in Gen, 5x01, 11: DAMN DAMON; XLVI, 2: SPY" Spy; 1 Sam. 


4 Of, Bagestroem, De Uters Mssoreth, majiwents, Lond., Goth. 1798; Gelger in Ozar Nechmad 
TL, pp. 67-0 (Vindob. ed. Blomentela. 
4A ist of all the passages where this Pagok occurs is given by Baer and Delitesch in the parts. 
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+ ONYDY 1 ONIDY, called by the Massorites HOD Pasek (and not PDD 
ik, as it is generally written and pronounced). No such space or pasek, how- 
ever, is found in Exod. mi, 4 between TWD TWD, vide Milrash Shemoth Rata, 
see. 11 fol. 120, 8: You will find a space between Abraham Abrabam, Jacob 
Tacob, Samuel Samuel, but none between Moses Moses. Why this? itis like a 
‘man who bears.a great burden and calls to N. N. who is near him, ‘Take off from 
me this burden,” ete. Norzi, who also quotes this passage, remarks that some 
say, that with the other prophets he ceased sometimes to speak, but with Moses 
he never ceased, while he was alive.” 






218. Te ALmAuer. 


‘At what time the square character of the Hebrew alphabet was perfected, it 
{is now difficult to determine with precision. Origen (died 254 A. D.), and Jerome 
(died 420), who probably followed Jewish tradition ascribe it to Ezra, and thus 
also José ben Halatta, who flourished between 198 and 164 A.D. Butthere can be 
no doubt that our present Hebrew alphabet was already known before the time of 
the Talmud, since the descriptions and allusions to the form of the ITebrew let 
ters, which we find in the Talmud precisely suit the present square characters. 
In the treatise Sabbath, fol 108, el. 2 we are told very distinctly not to inter- 
ange 38 with Js 3 with 3,3 with 7 with, 7 with rh Yih T Hl JB 
with B, D with D. “That Such » pro-caution was necessary, may he seen 
‘what Origen mentions, that in his time the Tetragrammaton 77)7? was rendered 
TATE the 77 being Iaterehanged with 7, and} with +, and in the Mishna (Sebbath 
X11, 5), the case is mentioned of two zuyins (}}) being written for cheth (7). More 
stuilting are the mistakes which have crept into the Alexandrian version, on account 
of misting one letter for a similar one, thus, e.g. 8 for J, as 1 Sam. XVI, 2, 
Sept. wo TUAW, Hebe. ING and now ; 20x11 33S-ON, Sept. 333~-D3) it 
a Sanh. N11.,19 NPY, Sept. YY) set veer, D for D, as Nahum, 14 
FIAD?, Sept. FID =74%oe oo, 1 Sam. ¥., 2 INDPD, Sept. PAID oe dr det; 
Xl 6 AYDWI, Sevt. WOW is iamer ete, ete. 
‘The Tattand already knows the five final letters 727°] (Ise: £01. 104, 1-1) 


‘which were probably tised to render reading more easy by distinguishing one word 
from another (thus &.g MN DYTON—the third and fourth word of the first 
chapter of Genesis ~might be read AND "TON)- 























of the Hebrew ible hitherto published, viz., Genesis p-01; Job p. 63; Paalmn (ed. 1880p. 158: 
Proverbe p62; Isiah p. St; Twelve Minor Prophots p.t; Libel Danieis, Exrae et Nebemiss 
pain. 
+ Jorome in his ttth letter to Marcellus, where be treats of the ten names of God, says : 

nonitm (so. nomen Det ost ttragrammum, quod évespinrov 1. {netabile, putaverant, quod 
lis ters eeibitar od, B, Vaz, E. Quod quidem noa Intlligentes propterelementorum simil- 
‘mudinom, quam in Grice Mbris ropererint PLPI legere consueverunt” (Opp. ed. Vallaret I. 81 
IIL 72." Simlar ie the statemont found in a fragment of Evagrius treating of tho ten Jewish 
‘names of God, thut the ineffable Totragram, which karaxproricr 18 pronounced by tho Jews 
‘dawa, by the Greeks ioe, aocording to Exod. xxvil, 8b was written on the plate of the 
Brlest dj/acpa maple ITU Ginsome code. xt x1)... -rérrae yoopijeror rig ere.gions vw 3 
‘hoa ane ITI, & Brig (ef. Cotalertvs Momum. Eee Grageae IM, 218, by Vallaret TH. 2¥s 
Lagarde, Onomastice Sacra p.2054q) For more on this subject, ef. my art. Shem Hammeniwrde 
‘im MeCliitock nnd Strong's Cyelop. 














12 Hepratca. 


‘The Talmud also not only mentions the so-called taggin (pan. DIND).* oF 
calligraphic omaments on the leters 17.3 Y U (Menachoth, fol 29, col.1, 2; 
Sabbath, fol. 89, col. 1; 105, col. 2), but also mentions different combinations of 
the alphabet, as Athbash, Achas, Alban (¥/9 AN-DAN—D3 ON). 

This system is the more remarkable On account of Jerome having so con- 
Adently applied tt to the word Sheshak UY, in Jer. xxv., 28 (which according 
to the Atibush WINN, as the frst combination from its two initial words 1s 
called), it being the stmne as 953 Babel. According to the same rule" 35 
stands for Dw/D, as Sept. translates Xeidaioe (bid. ux, 1), 


#19. Tm vowEL ronvrs. 


It is now generally acknowledged that the vowel points which are found in 
our Hebrew Bibles, did not originally belong to the text, but aro of later origin, 
and were added by the Massorites. ‘The very fact that there existed two kinds of 
vowel-systems, the Babylonian or Assyrian and the Palestinian or Western, 
proves that the vowel-points could not have originated at one and the same time, 
otherwise the Babylonians would not place the vowels above the letters, as the 
Prophetoram Posteriorum Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus from the year 916 A.D. 
and ed. by Strack, Petropoli, 1876) shows, and the Palestinians would not place 
the vowels under the letters, as we now have it in our Hebrew Bibles. That 
uring the seventeenth and eighteenth conturies some should have defended the 
divinity of the vowel-points, and even went so far as in Switzerland to make it a 
confessional article of belief in the Formula Consensus, art. IV. ean, II. according 
to which in 1678 a law was enacted that no person should be licensed to preach, 
‘the Gospel in their churches unless he publicly deelaced that he believed in the 
integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel-points and accents 
(‘“codlcom Hebr. Vet. Test. tum quoad consonas tuin quoad yocalia sive puncta 
psa sive punctorum saltem potestatem deéreworo esse) may surprise usat present 
like a good many other things of past ages. 

‘The letters of the Hebrew, like those of the Arabic, Syrine, Chaldee and 
Samaritan, were only consonants, and as the letters N¢ for &, } for Gi, 9 fori, wero 
sometimes used as vowels, it is evident that a word without these vowel-letters, 
and when simply written with consonants, with different vowels attached to it, 
would yield different meanings. ‘Thus 7}37} when yowelled can be 737} word, 
WIT speaking, D7 he has spoken, AP to speak, WJ pest, II sanctuary, ote. 

A comparison of the Alexandrian version with our present voweled text 
shows that the Seventy or rather seventy-two translators had an unvoweled text 
from whieh they translated. Even in the first centuries of our era, the Hebrew 
‘text had no vowel points, as can be seen from the Greek translations of Aquila, 
Symmachus and Theodotion, as well as from the Deshito and Jerome's Latin 
translation. ‘Thus the latter says: “Idem sermo et iisdem litteris scriptus 
diversus apud e0s et voces et intelligentias habet, e. . pastores et amatores iis- 
dom litteris seribuntur res, 'ain, yod, mem (OYJ): sed pastores ro-im (OY) 
egantur, amatores re-im (QIY9).” In Epist. 128, ad Beagrium: “Non retert, 
utrum Salem an Salim nominetur, eum voealibus in medio litteris perraro utantur 








2 Of, Sepher Taphin Liber coronularem ed. J.T. &. Barges, Paris 18, and Derenbourg Notes 
eploraphiques (bid. 187) p13. 
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Hebraet, et pro voluntate lectorum atque varietate regionum eadem verba diversis 
‘sonis et accentibus proferantur.”” In comment. ad Hab. 11.,5: ‘Pro e0, quod 
nos transtulimus morfem in Hebraeo tres litterne sunt positae, Daleth, Beth, Resh, 
absquo ulla voeali, quae si legantur dabar (37) ‘verbum,” significant; si deter 
(135) “ pestom;” Hab. nx.,4: verbum Oy" pro qualitate loci et posuit (DY) 
intelligitar, et bi (DY). Ct. also ad Gen. xvi, 81; 8. Epis 125 andl Daman? 

Some have supposed that a certain vowel-system must have existed in the 
time of the Talmud, and based their argument upon the phrases [> “pMON 

NON “read not so, but so” (e. g., do not read 733 “thy sons” but 7333 
“thy builders”; do not read DY) “and prepare” but Oy/) “‘and there” (Ps. 1., 
25), ana PANDY NLM NPN ONW" « there is a Solid root for the reading 
of the text, and there is a solid root for the traditional pronunetation,” which 
occur s0 often in the Talmud. But these phrases prove the contrary. ‘The Jews 
wwere in the habit of reading without points, and this they could do, sinee accord- 
ing to the statement of the Talmud (Pirke Aboth v.,24 *a boy five years old 
should commence with the reading of the law”), Josephus and Philo, from the 
very childhood the Jewish youth was made acquainted with Holy Writ, and there- 
tore they said, “do not read so, but so” which they would not have said, had the 
‘words in question been pointed in a certain manner. 


420. pivisiox oF worns. 


‘Hebrew was originally written, like most ancient languages, without any 
division between the words, in a scriptio continua, which fact accounts for the 
‘various readings in the Septuagint. But there is no doubt that adivision of words 
already existed in the time of the Talmud, at least the final letters which were 
already mentioned (2 18), may have served such a purpose, and in Menackoth, fol. 
80, col. 1, the space between the words in the sacred manuscripts is fixed with 
precision. Whether or not this division of words by points—as used in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch—was applied, must be left undecided. 


221. DIVISION ACCORDING 70 TM MEANING—VERSES. 








‘There is no doubt that at a very early period a division according to verses 
(DIPIDD) existed. “Every verse divided by Moses may not otherwise be divided” 
(Uegita, f01. 2, col. 1) is an old axiom. ‘The reason for such a division was prob- 
ably twofold: 

1. The reading of the Scriptures, especially in the synagogue, Jed to such a 
Givision. Already the Mishna Megia 1v., 24 mentions the ODIDD in relation 
to this, for we read, “not less than three verses of the Law may be read in the 
synagogue to any person (called to read]. One verse only of the Law may 
doread at one time to the meturgeman or interpreter ; but it is lawful to read 
‘three consecutive verses to him from the Prophets; but if each verse should 
form a separate section, one verse only may be read [to the interpreter] ata time.” 
‘The Gemara forbids the leaving of the synagogue before the ending of such a 
section (Berachoth 82), introduces the injunction of Ezra (Neh. vnu., 8; Megilla 
8a; Nedarim 876) and prescribes in reference to the Prophets, how many sections 
are to be read on the week-days (Baba Kama 820). 


m4 : ‘Heprarca. 


2, The study of the Za, the instruction and teaching of the same in the school 
produced such sense-divisions. ‘These were distinguished from the former, which 
‘were merely called Q}PIDB, by the names DYOYY “clauses,” “sententiae,” or 
also DYDYO PID clause-sections. To instruct in the dividing of clauses 
(OrDYH PI'D) vasa special part of Rabbinical teaching (Tr. Nedarim 87e); in 
Barachots fol 6 the teacher is suid to point it out to his scholara with th right 
hhand, and disputed points of the law were settled accordingly (Chagigah 83). 

‘As to the sign of this division, which is now found in the Hebrew Bible [:), 
itis not found in the Synagogue-rolls, nor is it mentioned in the Talmud, and is 
of later origin, and we must conclude ft as highly probable that these divisions 
{nto verses and periods were not first externally designated, but were merely 
transmitted by oral tradition, as may be seen from the following quotation (Kid 
dushin, ol, 802); “Therefore are the anclentealled Soferim, becanse they counted 
all letters in Holy Wait. ‘Thus they said that the Va in [\7} (Lev. x1. 42] is 
‘the half of all the letters in the Pentateuch ; yj U7 [ibid x.,16] is the middle 
word ; MOANA [ibid. x, 88] the middle verse ; that Ain in AJM (Ps. xxx, 
1] the middle letter in the Psalms, and Ps. 1acxvn., 88 the middle verse.” In 
the same passage we also read that the Pentateuch contains 5888 verses, the 
Psalms 8 more and Chronicles 8 less. Now, if we compare this with the number 
as given by the Massorites, we will find that the Talmnd counts 48 verses more 
than the Massorites in the Pentateuch, a difference which ean only be explained 
from the statement made in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, fol.148) “That Joshua 
wrote his book and 8 verses of the law (viz., Deut. xxxrv., 5-12 (OND YU? 
FMABY DDD MND NBD), and that the Occidentals, as we read (Kiad- 
dushin }. c.) divided the verse in Exod. x1x.,9 into 8 verses. This much is certain, 
‘hat in the time of the Talmud, there was a division according to verses, but 
whatever this mark of division was, if there was any at all—at least Tr. Sopherim 
chap. 8, 5 is against itis dificult to point out, 


492. 2TIxor. 


‘Phe poetical passages in Bxod. xv.; Deut, xxx1.; Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xx1. 
were in the time of the Talmud already written oriyzpds (i. €., in broken lines, ef. 
‘Pr. Sabbath fol. 108, col. 2 in fine; Sopherim xa1.; the same may be said of the 
poetical books FUDN, i. e., Job, Proverbs, Psalms. Also the decalogue was orig~ 
{nally written in ten seties QUO, orizor, as is intimated in the Targum on the 
Song of Songs v., 18 : “The two tables of stone which he gave to his people were 
written in ten rows (shittin) resembling the rows or beds (shittin) in the garden 
of balsam.” In the Synagogue scrolls this rule is carried out up to this day, thus 
Exod. xv. is found written in this way: 








DID ANA NID MD TN TON? 
Som mont oy o> ADD 
TN ms ON mm ayes 
mn pend wx mn BAW) *ON 


‘To complete our subject we onght to speak about the quotations of the Old 
‘Testament in the Talmud. ‘This we reserve for a future article. 


ASSYRIAN PHONOLOGY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
HEBREW. 
By Proressor Pavt Maur, Pu. D. 


{1. THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE HAS THEE FOLLOWING SOUNDS: 









I. Vowels: a iu; @f @ e. 
-'bedzhtkimnspsgqr 
in Hebrew transcription: NIIIPMNOVIIDID SIP 
Examples: 
a) abnu (construct aban) stone; appu, fuce; kalbu (construct kalab) 





dog, feminine kalbatu, bitch; Sarru (construct Sar, plural Sarre or Sarrini) 
king, feminine Sarratu (construct Sarrat, plural Sarr&ti) queen; Sallatu 
(from ¥alalu, imperfect i8lul, to pluder) spoil; qaktu (construct qaiat, 
plural qasati) bow; daltu (construct dalat, plural dalati) door; ammatu, 
eubit; In'abu, flame; ma’adu (feminine ma'adtu, ma'attu) much (plural 
ma'adat, fe 

irrar, imperative arur) curse; rapSu (feminine rapastu or rapaltu) expand- 
ed, wide; aSatu, wife; zikaru (or zikru) male; sikaru (or $ikru) strong 
drink; ilmad (imperative Jamad) he learnt; narkabtu (plural narkabati) 
chariot, from irkab, he rode; imbag, he wounded (imperative mahas); imrag, 
Jie wae il; ia}, he asked. 

Of. Hebrew, JON (Aramaic NJDN); DIDN (Aramaic MDI); 399 (Aramaic 
ND2Ds W (Femi LXX. 2b); 99Y; NYP (Aramaic 
NDWP. Serine NOWP); AIT: Ms 372: Sie; TAN for SND from 
TIN: WIDs MN (ovine NOMI, ated); IPF (of. Aramaic W934. NID, 
ram); Ps Ws MDVD (vlural MPD Aramaic NI); 397 
PID? (PID, Ysa. 28x. 26); Aramaic JPY (Anbie yamrad); Hebrew Oxy 

i) libbu, heart; Sinnu, tooth ; Sibu, girdle (of. Delitesch, Assyr. Studien, 
132); bintu, daughter; milku (construct milik) counsel (from malaku, imper- 
fect imlik); libittu (construct libnat) brick; gindu (for simdu, construct 
gimid) and simittu (for gimidtu, construct gindat) yoke, span; nimru, 
leopard ; ri gu (construct rihis) and ribigtu or rigiltu (construct ribsat) 
inundation, from rabagu (imperfect iris); sidru (construct sidir) and 
sidirtu (construct sidrat) array; silyrn (construct gibir, feminine gibirtu) 
small; sihirtu, totality; sikiptu (fom sakipu, imperfect iskip, present 
isakip, to vst down) defeat; gimru (construct gimir) and gimirtu, totality ; 

Ta the footnotes an tlie o, oF represent iii tn Saletzedt,h ore represent By 
‘ord, Yeas been impossible to secure in tino the Nonparel type for these otters. —W. 1H 

Tf, Arable "Indt= Hebrew soy set me. 





ne, ma'adati); arratu (from ardru, imperfect erur, present 
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niklu (nikil) and nikiltu (V.R. 3, 85) deceit; ilu (plural ilani) god; igu, 
wood; tilu (not tillu!) (plural tilani) Ail? Akkadian dul, du); iddin 
(=yandin = yantin) he gave (present in&din, imperative idin, for nidii 
irbig, he couched; itkil (present it&kil) he trusted; illik (present illak, 
imperative alik) he went, from alaku, to go; ibliq (present ibAliq) he fle 
i88iq and unadtiq. he kissed; ikkir, he was hostile; islim, it was completed ; 
ikkis and unakkis, he cut off 

Cf. Hebrew 319 (Aramaic N37); [U (Aramaic NYY); «+5 12 (2. my 
daughter; Arabic bint, plural banat); 97219) (3? 7121) Neb. v.,7; Aramaic 
NDODs consitinm); 79D (Aramaic NAYI2, NOIP); WY; WY} (Aramaic 
NWN: PI: DTT @ Kes. x1., 8, 155 2 Chron. xm, 14; of. also 1 Kgs. 
YE, 8) and QIIAD, Jov x., 2 (Aramaic NID); WYYs 72 
Spy! (Ps. vir., 10; xan, 25 uv, 85 uxxvan., 9; cxxxvmm, 8); 99) (099312 
353) WA, Num. xxv., 18; Aramaic NY); ON: PYs 91s (Arabie tall, 
plural tila] and tulal); pi? (Aramaic {99s POPs Aramaic 99; 77! 
Ethiopic y8h18q; Hebrew pwr, Pyists 92; D2". 


u) ummn, mother; Samu, meme; kupru (construct kupur) asphalt; 
urbu (construct urub) road; qutru (construct qutur, Sank. rv., 68) smoke, 
Tubyn (construct ubus) and Lubustu or lubultu (construct IubSat) gar- 
‘ment; anu (construct uzun) ear; 2umbu (forzubbu) fly; sumbu (for 
subbu, sub'u) jinger; uzeu, might; pulbu and pulubtu, fear; uduntu 
(IL. R48, 35 £.) for udumtu (construct udmat) Blood; butnu (construct 
butun) pistacia; wklu (construct wkul) and ukultu (construct uklat) food ; 
gullaty, district; kullatu, totality (from kalau, shaphel Suklul, imper- 
feet usaklil, imperative $uklil, fo complete of. Chaldeo 77D¥, Pass. INN 

Assyrian Tstaphal imperfect uStaklil); uggatu? anger; mutus husban 





















VAlso 39D in the biiteat proper 
‘meaning. The Assyrian transcription 
mali and Apical 

2Of IL R20, 97d; TV.R 10 2and 49a; 18,98 0t0. Us 
Dur, to ole (Osed only of eager, aa the Habe. YQ) HH. $1 gi TV.H.26 180; pe. eg Ue 
Gp. tagug. tagugt ASK. 12, Obv.21, agug! plur. ogugw IV. H. 6517 by fem. eguEa, 
2p. Larus, taguga, 1p. nigug: tnnitive Nipbal nanguga—na'gugu IR. 324 (ct. 
ASK. TH, 20nd 10); adjcctivum verbale aggu (adverbium exis) angry. Cf. Guyard 848; 
‘ASKT. 17, No. 3, elttsch (wr. Letestuceke, .S) considers agua Sumerian loanword, 
Sobrader, EAP. 9h combines the stom with Hebr. 337, Mun. -Agagu, however, is evidently 
the Artbie a33a (or agen) fo hur, to fame impe. yaa} su, infinitive je). Ck NDbAtM 
anger in bat! Imtalt he wor fled with fury (= NBN “YBHA Dan. ily 18) Deluge TV. 8 (ee 
‘my commentary, KAT. 18, and my glossary to the Deluge, KAT. 607, «. v. 389), prop. he was fled 
seth tomes (bbatu = 1h datu; ef. 139 =I} Bxod. ti, 2. Also NPT, NBN] ander (ledr. 
TION, construct Fiprp comes from the biem DIV (ef. Arable wahtma) wget warm, to Become 
‘ndtome, excited, hen epee. to rut. ‘The construct of Syria RADN} anger (whence the denom: 
fnntive hpnel NBTIDN to get anor NBN is based on the analogy of the stems Dy lke MEF 
‘abolute x32) sep from jg (ArabIe wasine). Cf Noeldeke, Syrtche Grammat, 81. 

* Ct. Bthiopio met (pur. amtat) marttuy vr, Hebr. D'N. The word is like sumu name, 


ap ana app TH soem to have the seme 
ese names Ie ADImtiky AnbmtnK, not ADE 














1 comes from the stem agagu to 
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ispuk, he poured out; iSrup, he burned; ekul (= yekul, imperative akul) 
Je ate; i&qul, he weighed ; ixhus, he trusted ; iggur (from nagar, imperative 
ugur, for nugux) he protected ; i8uk, he bit; imdud, he mensured, 

Of. Hebrew OY (Aramafe NIN, Arabic umm); DY (Aramaic DY)! WD 
(Aramaic N99); MIN (Aramaic NIN); THBP, Gen. sex., 28; Vs. ext, 
88 (Aramale’ NWP); LAIN; fe (Atamale NI, Sytiae NTN); INSP (Ara 
male 337); ase (Aratnale NYDYs IY vith sume YP, Aramaie NI; 
DF, akin to OY, fo te red (Aramaic NOW, Punle OY, ood); OZ. 
Xuim., 11 (Aramaic, with partial assimilation of the final f to the initial 3° 
NOD, Arabic bupm); FN, feminine YIN ; 5°93, feminine 777% ; 9 (for 
Kul); BWAs 9B"; DON’ (aissimitation for S9NY, Aramaic YON): pwr; 
Aramaic PAY (et. YOY ASTM Mp Dan. nr, 28); x? and yy; ye 
and ‘Jef (Animate, with transposition, YY and A); 7D! 


&) damu, tod; tabu (feminine ttbtu, construct tabat, plural taba ti, 
Feminine ¢abAti) good; miru, child (plural 
marat, plural marati, daughter; kalu, totality: babu, gute; riSu, head; 18, 
i) country (= Akkadian mada); didu, beloved ; nara 
(=*nahru, plural nr er; Baru (=*8a'aru, plural Save) wind; q&tu 
{plural qiita or qite) hand; padu side; pawn, fuce; harrinu (plural 
barrinati, road; lidana (from aladu = 79%) child; wmmanu (plural 
umminati) people, army; 1isanu (plural Lisandti) oomgues kisddu (plural 
KiSAd Ati) neck; timali, yesterday; ti'imtu (with partial assimilation of the 
feminine 1 to the preceding 19, ti’tmdu) or tamtu, tamdu (plural tamati) 
sea; ikAtu, fire; burasu, cypress; quradu, warrior; bwin, wleer; bubaly, 
mate; busahu, femine; tural, stetnbock; subatu, garment; mabazn (plu 
ral mabizini) city; manahtu, resting place; aSipu, enchanter; stidy 
Junter; din, judge; Sarvini, kings; Rarrati, queens; babni or babati, 
gates; bi'a, to exter; nibu, to rest; tartu (construct tarat, from tira, 
imperfect itr, present itt) return; Namtaru, @ demon, 

Cf. Hebrew DJs 3D (Aramaic 3); --.-5 JDiF Ammaie NOB Arabic 
‘ bicconsonantal noun of the shortest formation: the stem is not FIND, wor in spite of the REhe 
ple plural amtat. AND (of. Nosldeks, Mendacoche Gamat, p) 

"'kthiopio tem (= num or sim) plas. asmat, which i evidently based on the analogy of 
samta, ple to met husband, 

2Cf. Arable 1Hham (plural abahim and abab tim) thumd, = Hebrew Y713 Assyrian, with 
‘transposition, ubanu = hubanuu, L 

Prom the stem 53: Jer. xxxill, 82713 519. Cf. also the Western Syrite bye-form of 
yp 49. Nootaexo, Syracie Grammatix,p. 3%. The stem of Assyrian Kain, totality, canoe 
vs 593 Sebraden, KAT. 558 « v.) nor TD cLyon, Sarvon #7. Kalu, tla is = *kawalu 
Just aa Aramale 5p. volee (alwo Btbloplo gal, plur. qaiat)~ *qawalu and (abu, pond = 
Stayabu. Ct. also Noeldeko, Syr. Gram. $08 BB; Stade, Heb. Gram. $20, e. 

‘Ror N33 [32 NPB Zach, sce Peschers remarks in Levy's Chal, Woertrtuch weber 
‘te Tarpunim, vo. 1. p.4It,eol.b. Bab, entrance, get, of course akin to X53 (Asoyeian baa, 
Bthlople Dawe, Pert bo'a t9enter. 








Are, feminine martu, eonstract 





not; matu (plural maei 
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bab, plural abwb); WNT, plural DWN] for DWNT (Aramaic NUN 
modern Arabic ris); NO (Aramaic NY, also "Arabic 1d); Aramaic xno? city, 
village ; WA; THA (phar. MAT; WY, Ysa. xxv, 25 IY, Job 1x,,175 
Nahe by 8 and YD, IYO s woos vos DIDS [YT tor PH" RAs (hich 
oes not mean parched); 7779, N79; DY pe inher TI, Aramaic 779"); 
Ethiopic k8sQd (pla. késtdat); Sigh (Aram); DIMA (plu. NBA; 
WH (Aramaic NWN, Dan. vit, 11, or NWA, feminine NOWN, NOWN, Syriac 
NOW, fever ; Ethiopie 8st or perhaps Sssat, fre); WAND (Aramaic NID, 
RVD): «5 MTD, Ps. ovr, 80 (Aramaic NAMB, ef. Noldeke, Syrische Gram 
anatik, #70, 8), TAY. feminine TAI; ODA (Aramale POY, Syriac 
NDIA) WY, Jers xi 185 MTs NBs AD: NA 

4) 51, shes ki or (with the emphatic ma) kt-ma, Tike; pt (genitive and 
construct state of pi) month, pi'a, my mouth ; itti'a or iti, with me; atti, thow 
(feminine); ntvu (from nara = nardrud to Dind) yoke (ef. née from Cerro; 
jugum and jungo); dinu, judgment, from danu (=*day anu, imperative din, 
imperfect idinu, present idanu=*yadéyann) he judged; pir, elephant 
(Plural ptrdti); mitu (= *mawitu) dead; S1bu (feminine 81btu) gray-haired 
old man, elder (abstract noun Bibitu, old age, eldership); bisu (= biiSu) evil; 
nihu (feminine wilt, construct nibat) quiet (=*nawibu from nab u, imper- 
fect inh — Hebrew M3}, to rest); diku (feminine dtktu7} killed (From déku, 
imperfect idk); Simu, prize, feminine Sim tu (construct Kimat, plural 8tm ti) 
fate (from Kimu—*ayamu, imperfect i¥imu, to establish, to determine, to fi, 

















‘Also im Asprian the usual form ts rest, not rast. ‘To latter Isto be met with ag. Sen- 
chor Vib: epira rani'a cmered my peti instead of epira Feaw. he Ateyrian eper' 
to cover corresponds 0 the Arablo ghatara: of Guyard, Notes de Lerlcographe Asnrienne 
Paris, 186, £7. ‘Tho Tmpf. Piel of oper is uppir ~ wappir =Fugheppir: the tral, 
itepre or itepira~ ovepts, etapin yetapin, Yatapin yervepix. CE Haupt, Nima! 
oom 5. ° 

$e Noeldeko, Newyr. Gram. p. 8. 

Sortie aasye ners, rer; sore, wind Dab, ear: 
rior ana eae Qt) ha, Noeiteke Newyr: Gram. p88, Observe nar, reer: a 

TU, UQM; ner, vimog tara, winds stra, feah; eur, Daly ¥erU, marning = Hebrew 
Aram RY, RAY! Hebe. PE. MP, TAB 
“Tee stem of 1109 te not MZ, but VAD; the stem of the Aremoan jw te wD, Both are 
sain tow Anping CAKE. Hand 3147, Aol Ianto Dore mason 
ot the Hebrew UY ef I. 3 s0 abt Vee I No-4,4L. For VN WY ct. Lagan, 
‘Matera sur Kridhund Qs dea Penttewhs, Lela PT 4 














Mandactehe 






















168), p. 10, 8: wakana feugaha twirun yurafrifu disanalaibi, of. 
BN pa = Hebrew 7%; ANS te eabamed = VAD, NIN? Woe = 9 Crom 3} 








= 583, 

ext po 

‘tnd Stade’s Ter 
‘set ee 10 (Ethiopie ed) hund, ade, Web. Wy APam. RT, 
Hionco nfraruellyynirarutu aiance, secon. 





sDektu moans also military fore, army, e.g, d¢ktaeu mavatta Adu, Filed many of hie 


outer. 
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to stipulate, ote.); birt (construct birat, plur. birati) wife, fem. of *hira 
(=*hayiru) selected, from bru (= *hayaru)!to select (nomen agentis ba'ira? 
hayirn, husband), qistu (plural qiS&ti) present, gift, from q Abu (imperfect 
iqis, Piel uq@i8) ¢o present; 2iqu, blowing, wind, from 2iqu, imperfect iztay 
present izhq (= *yazkyaq) to blow; itibu, he was good (= Arabic yatibu, 
Hebrew 20"); iziru, he was hostile (participle z'iruy enemy, adversary, of. 
OMY, Bs. 11v., 5, ete; idt¥u, he crushed (nomen agentis daisus = *dayisu); 
igiru (V. R 4, 50) he revolted (participle garud enemy, of. Hebrew and 3, 
stranger, from 73); ib18u (imperative b18) he hastened ; iginu (Deluge TIL, 493 
of. Assyr. Lesestuecke, 80, 90; Haupt, ASKT. 89, 25) he smelled ; zaqipu, pole, 
from zaqapu, to erect imperfect izkup); mabiru, price, from mab iru to re- 
ceive (imperfect imbur); bikitu, weeping, from baka (= *bakayu) to weep, 
imperfect ibki, he wept, present ib&Kt, imperative bikt; mastitu or maltitur 
rink, from Sata to drink (imporf. i¥tt or ilti, impy. iti, present i86t1) ; 
masqitu, watering place, from Saqa to water (imperfect i8ai, present iBhqi, 
impy. Siqi); sabitu, gazelle, ASK. 71, 18; tankilu (= *tamsilu) likeness, 
ike; tarbttw, produee, product, offspring, from "rub (=*rubbuy w) imperfect 
urabbi, to make to grow, to bring up; Ta¥ritu or (with assimilation of the 
to the following i) Tiritu, Pisliré, the seventh month, or the first month of the 
second half of the years infinitive of Surrd (= Surruyu) to begin; tiglitu 
(= *tagliyatu) prayer, infinitive to gull (imperfect ugallt, present usalla) 
to pray; Sirw (= *8i'ru) flesh; xtmu (= ri'mu) wild bull (plural rtm ani); 
2ibn, wolf, (= xi’bu); bitu(= bitty, bifu) sin, from bata (= batau) to sin, 
imperfect ib ti; stlu (plural gilani) rid (= silly, sil'a). 



































Cf. tbioploharaya or harya, slept, part.pass.heruy, fom. her tt whereytshi 
horny selebus akin to her, fem. hert egregtus, prastans, Domus (plur. Kevan, fem. 





‘Arable hair and hatyir @ hayix) bonus, from hava, impe. yahteu dat, sl. Cf. also 
HLobr. 1713, which seoms to go buck to a bi-consonantal root "M 






Haupt, Mmrodepos 
atta, (nbéiea get qasu qlewma (Gosenfuss3sl,i,«) atta 
Iu muttma anakeu lu assatke—Come, Zadar, de my hustand, pve me dy love (nb = DD 
“n1t'bu), thou dhatt be my husband ond T thy wife. Hore Fragment No. 14 of my edition (p. 00) bas, 
Instead of Na’, he form ha-me-ix (as IV. H-21, 28). hamie Deltzech in Lot's Tigath~ 
‘leer, p-34) oF (with ¢, on aooount of the following r, as in umdassora, they were deserted, 
Uatesera, Fairected, win "mer, Descent of Tahar, 
49, b, and my remarks fo Sohrade 

2 yo stoms of za'iru and da'isu are WY, WY, not Wt, VHT (Lota). Of. Schrader, KAT. 
‘00, note. 

4 Garuand gtru, IRS dLanddeh(Lots 18, Ware =*garay, gérayu. Of mahru (fem. 
mahrity) frat mahrayw (trom mahru, front like "Dp, from DIP) dare, eral (em 
aarftn) (= dahrayw) from daru (plur. darath cerntty, restu (Lotz, W Schrader, KAT. 67) 
‘eMef, principal, eto, (= restay w) from rest, fom. of Fesu, head (Istar restt Haat ts iar 
the princes of the gods) sulsimau treaty of peace, V.1R.1, 2A eulumayy, from DID, Be 
peace ete, et. 

8. Diliman, Oder dat Kalenderstenon der Tacit vor dem dadytontchen Hx, Monate- 
Dorichte of the Berlin Academy, Oct. 7, 18. 
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Of. Hobrow NYT; 3, WDD; MD, construct 1D; TANG ‘AN, DN: Aramaic 
NPI Arabic nix (ef. Hebrew V3 DIP 13; Jer. 1v., 8, Hos. x., 12; also 39 
DDN Jugum tectoris, Uiciatorium, Aramaic NY}, Arabic naul and minwal) 

; Aramaic ND, Arabic f11 (sinnu--ili, sinn-el-fil, ivory, Chaldee DW 
= 907 1 Assyrian Sinni piri or Bin piri, Akkadian ka-amsi, of. also 
Hebrew DY377W); Aramaic NIM) (Hebrew (19): 3, feminine BY (Ara- 
maic N'3D, feminine NID sexcx, Arabic Saib eencctus); Aramaic NOM (fom- 
fine NAWAND ©. DOYP'N, Be 1. 12); Aramaic NIP}; Hebrew 37, II. 
ND D9, co orsh, ete Aramaie NIXD posits, contiutn, feminine RIND 
(Hebrew Div); Aramaic NDP o+-05 «5 WAT (but Deut. Skv., 
4, $72 Tes DDMIAND):; ----3 BATT, Bs. xc.,10; Bthiopie géniwa odorem 
echalavt, ayOnhwa odoratus et ¢8n8 odor (Protoriva); Aramaic NDYP ore, 
passive participle from £9 do raise up (EY), Ez. Vin 11); Hebrew "WN; N'3, 
Gen tn 45 FIAWID (Aram! NIMwAD)s MP!ID: TIDY, Cant. v., 65 VEE, 4 (Ar 
aio NPI, Acts 1x., 98, Taps, je, Lepds); Arabic tamil, infinitive Pil 
from mathala = Hebrew yin; MII = MII (ef. Wa NIWD-bD 
1 Sam, 11. 88) rés, fenue: “WI = PY WIN infinitive of MF tnitium feo 
(NW, Ee. v., 9); Aramaic NEVDY, Arabic galt (infinitive of gall4—wald 
yuqalu sallé tasliyatan); “AW; DN, Job xxx, 9 O°), plural Ps. 
Zor, 22 MQ?) (Aramaic NIM); SNP (Aramaic NIND, NON ( Dy 
(Chaldee plural YY, Dan. ¥zi., 5; Sprine NYON, Arabic dila'un, dil'un, 





















4) ¥0,he; ma (plural me or m&mi) water ; Sam‘, heaven (plural Same or 
Samimi); pa (genitive pi, accusative pa) mouth (plural panu, pani, face, plur. 
plur. panati or panatu); ndru, light; ndnu, fish; tabud goodness; stiqu, 
strect; Simu, garlic; dru (plural dirani) circle, wall, castle; KASu, Hukio- 
pia; Katu, Kutha; Ulilu, Bld, the sicth month; atidu, hegoat; Sardru, 
splendor; abtbu? deluge (plural ababani); tddu (plural tdde or ¢adati) 
road; brn (= bu'rn, also feminine bartu®) pit; maru(=muhru) foal, cub, 
ete.; rdqu(=rub Gqu, Ethiopic r&haq, Amharic rq) remote (feminine raqtu, 

1 Tubu fs algo fof, Pel of 2B, ~uyyudy, ef. turn tobring back (= tu wor), nubu 
to calm (=*niaw wh), kunt to fasten (~euw wan) ete See Delitzsch in Lot's Tglathptesr, 


v.88. 
SAT. 06,noted Thave combined abubu 








ith the Hobrew nomen proprium of the Deluge 
‘aap, of. Budde, Die biinahe Urpesenihte,Glessea, 185, p. 2501. Por the fltialD in "31 instead 
of the Aasyrian W of. NURIYD— AseyE. Arahsamna elghth month CHDY-NY). It might be 
‘well to note that aecotding to Wetzstein the Syriac Bedoulns say mahidh, maxil, mamtn, 
Instead of anidb, axl, amir, part of akaaha) € take, akalla) to cat, amare) to command 

Hobe. 7, 93%, YOR, In tho Arable dislet of Byypt we find instead of ahidh, aki] the 
forms wahta, wail (pitta, p19 of. Hebe. 3M —INN ete. ete, For the name VND 
cf. aleo Halevy, Melange deertique et @histore rlaife awe peupies semitgues. Paris 188, p- 3 
ote 

*ASKT. 107, 8, cf.11.R.0,92h. ‘The welbimown stem baru (impf. fharw) fo hunt, t eateh 
(int, Piel Du'uru) may be denominative verd from this buru pit and menn originally to cate 
fn pits, Sada ea lamo (Akkadian nigin) ASK. 2, TE, on the other hand, 18 battue, ef. Lex 
ormdnt, ESC.210, In the toxts, however, baru is used especially of fowling and fishing. 
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plural raiqitti, masculine raqati); kuss@, dhrone (= Akkadian guza); sisd, 
horse; ¥aaA (plural bade) mountain, also east;? qand (= Akkadian gin, gi) 
reed kira (plural kirGni) park (= Akkadian kar); gintt garden (= Akkadian 
gan®); Sand (fem. Sanitu="Saniyatu) second (plural San Gti, fem. Ban gti); 
rab@ (feminine rabttn) great (plural rabati, feminine rabati); Blama (= 
*Elamayu) Zamite (feminine Elamitu); ilata, divinity; abdeuor abbutu 
(cf. Hebrew DANN, with Dighash-forte implicitum) Brotherhood ; Barratu, hing- 
dom; beltu, lordship; abdtu, paternity; mardtu, fliation; ardatu, sero 
itude; dannitu, power, from dannu, feminine dannata (plural dann ti, 
feminine dann ati) powerful ; int bu (imperative nh) he rested ; 1d ku (imper- 
ative dak) he killed; imatu (imperative mat) he died; illik@ni, they came; 
Abi1ani, they Brought; Agni, they came out; erubani, they entered, ete. ete. 

Of. Hebrew NWT; DID; DID: TDs 9 (Arabic nr, Wight, plural nirén 
and anwar); Aramaic NM}) (Arabie nin, plural nindin and anw&n; ef. also 
the name of Joshua's father [93); 310; PW (Arabie sq); OWW/ (Aramate 
NIN, Arabic thdm, dialect. fm); "W7, circle, Isa. xxrx., 3; BAD; MND, 
2 Kgs. xvar,, 80; Sy5N, Neh. vi., 15; “WAY (Arabic ‘atad); 
THB (= W3 WD, Assysian bira); --.-5 DIA: ND (Aramaio NOID): DAD 
(Aramaic IDO); --.-5 BP (Aramaic wp ‘Arabic qanat); IDi [hi 12 
feminine FP (Arabio thin = *thdniyua, feminine thiniyatun} 

Of the vowel eI shall troat in a following article. 






























+ Sedu mouniatn might bo identical with Hebrew M7 Sed. Ct. thlopledabr(phur. adDar 
plur. plus, a€barae mone, po montana ang Aram. WI] campus (Hebe. 13, TPT). Oh 
Halovy, Maange... 

2m tho Talmud (Oittin ): NITY catenin. Southwind ie autum RAW CFedamoth ta: 
‘Sabbath 100; Hrubia Sa; northvindSltanu (for iatenu) —R{ROW: Westwind aharer 
NYY. Of. Dottach, amine Studlen, Lelpate, 18%, p. 10. 

Por ginu = gan and Kirw = kar of, Kita = Kat, gad linn TLR. lst. b. Also Arable 
xatcan linen (rum, N)RD, ck Hebe. AJRp. Teds) es well av qutva cole may come fore 
this Atuadian gad, kat. ‘Tho dia Bidlople Kedan (plus kedanat) tunes ie owibg toa par 
tial austnilaton 1a tho folowing’n; et. Assyrsnadanu to ote [0}. Bibople kaden fo 
cover is = Assyrian katoi, ef, Mandale W29Y (Syriae NY) = Abayrian ralamtu corp 

















ASSYRIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Fuancis Brown, Px. D., 
Professor ia Union Theological Seminary, N. ¥. 


Berola and Hommel’s Zeitschrift fuer Keilschrifforsehumg, contains, in the 
number for April, 184, an article by R. Dvorak, which is of great importance for 
Semitic lexicography, Itis entitled * Ueber tin dru des Assyrisch-babylonischen 
‘md die entsprechenden Formen der ibrigen semitischen Sprachen.” No more bril- 
tant philological article has recently appeared; and if the new periodical which 
contains it can assure us of many such contributions, i will become indispensable 
to every student of ancient language. ‘The author of this article begins by 
showing the occurrence of the word (Hebrew “W3J, oven, furnace, Aramaic 
“NAA. NVI, Syria HAZ, Arabic tann dx, Assyrian tin dru) in the Semiti 
languages. Tle then gives a summary of the attempts to explain its form, e. 
some Arab grammarians making it a taf form from nity, others—and the larger 
number—a derivative from tnx, and, in the absence of ‘that root in Arabio, a 
foreign word, Gavalikt specifying the Persian language as its source. ‘The deti- 
vation from “3 has been advocated by modern Semitists, as well as the com- 
position of 93) AH! ete). ‘Tho later theory hardly needs diseussion; the 
former is opposed by the author, on the ground that the taf'tl formation gives 
abstracts, and that these are, aecordingly, feminine, or plural,—neither of which 
suits tanntir, ‘The presence of the word, in the form tin ru, on a cuneiform 
tablet of A’ubanipal’s time, does not indicate, according to Dvorak, that it 
belongs to the older elements of Semitic language, since A¥usbanipal lived in the 
seventh century B. C.,and we are not at liberty to infer that the word is older 
‘than the document in which we actually find it. Hence the Hebrew “3H, 
occurring in Isaiah and the Jahvist narrator of Genesis, must be considered older 
than tin dr, and eannot be, according to the theory of Assyriologists, borrowed 
from the Assyrians. After examining the shades of meaning of the word in the 
Semitic languages, the author calls attention to the tan ira of the Zend, the 
tandr of the Pehlevi, the tonir of the Armenian, ete., (having the same 
‘meaning with )37)), and endeavors to show that the Zend form is the original, 
whence the word passed to the Semitic peoples (the Aramaic exhibiting the 
earliest Semitic form), and thence back again to the modern Persian, where it is 
flso found. He would assign it to the root tan, = extond, expand, and explain 
“oven,” “furnace” from that root, by the hollow, extended (distended) form of 
the fre-pot. 

Te-will be seen that this discussion is of far-reaching signifleance. ‘The theory 
brings back, in a new and striking form, that dependence of the Semitic on the 
Indo-Germanic—more specifically, on the Persian—language and people, which 
‘the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has been thought to disprove. 
‘The author has certainly exposed, with great clearness, the dificulties attending 
the current explanations of the form "}3f), and produced a model of suggestive, 
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well grounded philological discussion. We pass over some detailed questions, 
which need still more elucidation, to notice one or two general features of the 
subject that seem to have been inadequately considered by the writer. (a) It is 
‘wrong to claim that tin Gru, found in Axurbanipal’s time, may not be considered 
older than that date. Words do not suddenly appear in a literary language, 
developing according to natural laws, without previous existenee in the spoken 
language. Least of all is it so in a waitten language where the changes are as 
slow as in the literary Assyrian. Tt is one thing to argue that a document is late, 
Ddecause it eontains Words not found in old documents, and another thing to 
argue that words are new, because they occur only in alate document. (b) The 
author does not hold to his own principle for he can maintain his argument for 
the priority of the Zend tandra only by saying that this word “mit grosser 
‘Wahrscheinlichkeit Alter ist als seine schrittliche Fixirang im Avesta” (p. 150). 
(c) As to the time and mode of the borrowing, the author ventures no hypothesis, 
though holding that the Aramaic is the earliest Semitic form. Now, we indeed 
‘know very litte of the movements of the Arameans, and itis possible, of course, 
that they, somewhere and sometime, came into contact with Persians, and got 
from them the name of the fire-pot. "But, from all we now know of the ancient 
Persians, and thelr position in Asia before the sixth century B. C., such a contact 
is not likely. The likelitood is diminished, when we remember that the borrow- 
ing of the name would strongly hint at the borrowing of the article also, and all 
‘the indications are opposed to the theory that the Assyrians were indebted either 
to the Persians or to the Arammeans for the arts and appliances of their civilization. 

While, then, Dvorak is tobe heartily thanked for his most suggestive examin 
ation, it mast not be forgotten that these general considerations have their part to 
play in the final settlement of the questions as to tin ra, and as to early Tndo- 
Germanic influence on Semitic language. 











In the new Calwer Bibellexicon, just completed, there are many contributions 
from Friedrich Delitzsch. Ilis articles contain a number of new etymologies of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names. There is a decided tendency to.regard 
‘the verbal element in these names as Imperative, wherever this is possible. In 
the case of Sargon, indeed, Delitzsch gives the choiee between ‘He (God) has 
established the king,” and The king is true” (righteous or just), with * Righteous 
King” as a third possibility. But Sennacherib (Sin-ab i-érba) he renders “0 Sin 
(the Moon-god) multiply brothers; Sanballat (Sin-ballit) “Sin, bestow (or sup- 
port) life; Shalmaneser (Salm dn u-u Sir), Shalman, guide aright” (or “let 
it succeed "|—this is not wholly new,—ete. Nebuchadnezzar (Naba-kud dri 
uzur, 60 Delis translated “Nebo, protect my territory” (Nebo, schirme mein 
Gebiet” ef. Hilprecht, Freibrief Nebukad. 1). This translation has never been. 
publicly explained and justified, so far as we are aware. 

It may be added, in this connection, that the difficulty which Delitzseh, in an 
‘earlier part of the same lexicon (art. “Asnaphar”), feels in identifying, Avurbani~ 
pal with the Kineladanos of Ptolemy is obviated by Schrader’s present theory, that 
Kineladan was a specidcally Babylonian name for Avurbanipal, and not at all a 
corruption or modification of the latter. (E. Schrader, Kineladan und Asurban- 
ipal, Zeltsche. f. Kellschriftforsehung, July, 1884.) 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


By Joun P. Perens, Put. D., 
Professor in the Protestant Bplscopal Semfuary, Philadelphit. 


(On page 25 of Babylonian Life and History Mr. Budge says: “It has been 
recently shown that the correct reading of the cuneiform sign for Akkad is Uru, 
‘and I think that there is no doubt that thisis the Ur from which Abraham came.” 
‘This situation of Ur of the Chaldees would agree better with Prof. Delitzsch’s 
theory of the origin of the Chaldees than the received location at Mughelr. 





In the last number of Hionarca I pointed out certain dificalties eoncerning 
‘uy date of Nebuchadnezzar I. There are some peculiarities inthe large insexip- 
tion of that monarch which I'do not remember to have seen mentioned. Col. 
10, he fs spoken of a8 ke-sid mat A-har-ria “subduer of the Westland, 
Pheeniia ‘Did the Bubyionians in the twelfth century actually penetrate to the 
Meaiteranean? Again, in this inscription he is nowhere called by the proper 
{itl ofa king of Babslon-- In Car. Hilpreeht reads, is true, malku Babili 
{the regular ile, on the other hand, should be ar BAbili) but Pinehes and 
Sinage agree in eading the same gii¢ Tinctirki (BAbili), Se,“ offspring of 
Dabslon Neither does Babylon pay otherwise an important pat in the iuserip- 
iow Col. 12,8, ies mentioned along with Nipur as ree from conscription, and 
Col. 11518, fhe governor of Babylon appears inthe list of witnesses. Col. 7.2, 
Nebuchadnezsn’ is clied sakkanakkeu Exidi, * govemor of Eridu,” and Col 
A 2i, among the witnesses, we ind Nabackudurriagur amélu éeeu mat 
amare" Nebuchadnesat prince of the land of Namar.”” This inscription 
seems t0 have settled, as Tilpreeht points out, that the name which some Assy 
‘logists were inclined to read Zimri, with reference to yp} in Jer, Xv. 25. 1s 
fn fact Nam ar. This country or district lies inthe northeastern part of Baby- 
Tonia, 


“Among the archives which Mr. Hormuzd Rassam discovered in BSarra, the 
temple of the Sun at Sepharvaim, a document of Nebuchadnezzar II. was missing. 
In his account of the very thorough search after ancient archives which he caused. 
to be made by his army, as also a restoration of the temple, Nabonidus mentions 
Nebuchadnezzar LI. as having been active in a similar manner. Now while fr. 
Rassam found an inscription of Nabi-bal-iddina, and also documents of Nabopo- 
Jassar, no inscription of Nebuchadnezzar II. seems to have come to hand. Within 
ashort time the Metropolitan Museum of New York has obtained possession of 
what appears to be the missing document. It is a clay barrel-oylinder, eight or 
ten inches in length, perforated, about four inches in diameterat its middle point, 
‘and tapering to a diameter of approximately one and a half inches at the extrem- 
ities (unfortunately I have mislaid my note of the exact measurement of the 
ylinder and have no cast by me). ‘This was found at Aboo-Habbah (Sippara, 
‘Sepharvaim), and is an account of the restoration of Hiarra, the temple of the 
Sun, in Sippara. ‘The script is archate, the characters being strikingly similar to 
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those in the inseription of Nebuchadnezzar I. as copied by 
three columns, of which the first contains twenty-seven, the second forty-two. 
and the third thirty lines. As one line in the second coluran is double, the actual 
number of lines is a hundred. Almost, if not quite, every line in the inscription 
can be read entire or supplied satisfactorily from parallel lines in other places. 
‘The first sixteen lines contain the titles, beginning (1) Nabitkwdurrwa-puar 
(2) Sar mi-sa-ri-im (king of righteousness) and ending 




















(12) samicin E-sagili.... restorer of Bsagili) 
{ia} dBabday sesso ssctand Belden 
(4) mau kifarum (true son) 





(05) sa Nabe (of Nabopolassar) 
(16) Sar Kaa wcki ana-kw (king of Babylon am 1). 

It then proceeds to state how. by the orders of “ Manuk, the great lord who 
has raised me to rule over them," Nebuchadnezzar restored the temple of Sama 
‘Hfarra which is in the midst of Sippara, which had fallen into decay. ‘This set 
tion of the inscription ends at line 67 with the statement: H.Sarra Xa kiviih 
Sippara ina hitaati w risaa-ti lu e-pu-u " Ekurs, which is in the midst 
of Sippara, on aecount of sit and transgression had made.” ‘The remainder is an 
invocation aud prayer to Sama’, who is, of course. besought to accept favorably 
this work, to bless the king's deeds, prolong his life, and give him vietory over 
huis enemies. ‘To the best of my knowledge this is the most important euneiform 
inseription which has yet renched this country 














In the Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Uett I. of the year 
1884, the editor, Prof. B. Stade of Giessen, makes an aeute suggestion for the 
emendation of the text of the fourth chapter of Isaiah which certainly deserves 
careful consideration, if not unqualified adoption. Presumably every student 
appreciates certain dificulties in that chapter in its present form. ‘There is no 
proper connection between the Messianic conelusion, 1v., 25, aud the section 
11., Imty., 1, which it closes. ‘The Messianic NYT DWD seems to reter to the 
period described in 1y., 1, rather than to the Messianic epoch. ‘Then, too, verses 
5 and 6 appear to form an anticlimax. Moreover, the constrnetion of verses 4, 5 
and 6 is unintelligible, no proper conclusion existing for the condition expressed 
in the DN of verse 4. Prof. Stade also notices certain doctrinal difficulties of the 
last two verses. He suggests this atrangement: 4,2, 8a, omitting 8b, 5 and 6. 
‘The passage would then read: (4) “ When the Lord hath purged the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and cleansed the blood spots of Jerusalem from her midst, 
with a breath of judgment, and with a breath of destruction; (2) In that day the 
growth of Jehovah shall be a beauty and a glory, and the fruit of the land a pride 
‘and an adornment for the escaped of Israel; (8) And it shall be, the remnant in 
Zion, and the remainder in Jerusalem, [oly shall it be ealled.”” ‘This makes, 
probably, a far more forcible and logical Messianic conclusion than that offered 
by the present text. It brings the passage into immediate connection with verse 1; 
assigns to NYT] DVD its proper Messiante reference without the intervention 
of an ellipsis; and affords an intelligent conclusion to the condition contained in 
DN. Even if we can follow Prof. Stade merely in the transposition of verse 4 to 
a position immediately after verse 1, without subscribing to his proposed omis- 
sions, much will have been done towards the elucidation of the difficulties of this 
important chapter. 
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I suppose the curious stanza formed by the names of the female luxuries 
mentioned in Isa. n., 18-23 must have been observed by commentators, but I 
have not been able to find any notice of it: 


one pawm psy a) 
may pen mux 2) 
DNIYSM DANE (8) 
pienom was AD oMwprnl 4) 
(@) aNT om mya © 
mindupm mayan myo (6) 
Dy DM AN) DWAIN |) 
DTN MDYWwAN! |) 
‘Verses 1, 2, 8 and 6, 7, 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of the onder of 
rmaseulines and feminines. ‘The strophe and epistrophe, if they may be so called, 
fare separated by two verses; 4, containing two masculines separated by a broken 
phrase, and 5, containing @ feminine followed by a broken phrase. ‘These two 
Verses do. nok, therefore, correspond to one another after the manner of the 
Temainder of the stanza, and T suppose that a feminine plural has been lost from 
the text at the ond of verse 5 (v.21). At the beginning of verse 4, DWP 
should read onwpn: and similarly in verse 7, 0°97) should read DON, 
and in verse 8 F)*J¥F] should be put for [))5'}¥i7), and, on the other hand, in 
‘the seventh verse Q*3*9377 must be read O'3"7377)- The analogy of all the 
ther words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter word 
YY SINT and not DIPOIT, asin the Massoretic text. ‘This involves its transia- 
tion, as in the LXX. apparently, as thin silken tissues, rather than, as in the 
‘Targum of Jonathan, by mirrors. ‘The former translation also harmonizes better 
with the context. ‘The peculiar character of this stanza raises the question 
‘whether it was an original composition of Tsaiah, ora poptlar song existing ready 
to his hand. 
‘This last question forces itself still more strongly upon us, a it seems to me, 
‘im reference to tho lyrical snatch contained in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. I 
believe commentators are reasonably well agreed that Cant. 11, 16 isa fragment 
ofa popular vintage song. Is not the same the case with Isa. v.,1,2? Tas not 
the prophet used a match of some popular vintage song as the text of a scathing 
sermon, in the form of a poetic parable, delivered or published probably at the 
Vintage season? This would also account for the apparent play on words in the 
phrase 7 FA", a play which becomes still more apparent when we compare 
Saep9 with the name FP given to Solomon, 2 Kgs. Xi, 25, Itmay be said, 
in passing, that if we point, instead of V7, *4Y7} the assonance with "PPO, 
requited by the verse is all the more striking. If my suggestion be correct, and 
ive have a fragment of a.vintage song with a punning allusion to David and his 
psslms, perhaps also to Solomon, the dificulties of commentators regatding the 
interchange of 117 and YP, a8 also concerning the exact sense of the verse, 
‘would vanish, (Or is it possible that we have here no vintage song with a pun- 
hing allusion to the great Psalmist, but rather a reference to Ps.4.XXx., which is 
‘udmittedly prior to Isaiah's time?) 
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A Question in Hebrew Gramniar.—In Miller's Hebrew Syntax section 68 
reads thus: “In Hebrew a peculiar kind of determination is customary, when 
{individuals ofa class-conception, which of themselves are indeterminate, or even 
4 class-conception as a whole, are to be represented as determined by the con- 
tents.” The iMlustrations are BY9BFT “3M ND) Gen. x1v., 12,185 NT ND 
1 Sam. xvi, 94; DIYD ADP AYHD Gon. axur.,2; and OT PY Gen. 
XVE.,7. Apparently Gen. x1V., 12, 18 and 1 Sam, xv1t., 84 denote individuals of 
a class-conception, and in Gen. x111,2 and xv1.,7 the elass-conception as a whole 
is to be rogarted as determined by the context. Is this the best mode of explain- 
ing these passages? In Green's Grammar, third edition, and in Nordheimer’s 
Grammar, ISN DID MPD “IND 72D DDN), Gen. xm, 2,58 explained 
otherwise aso 1 Sam. vit, 4 in Green. In Gesenius? (Mitchell's) Hebrew Gram- 
mar j 108, Rem. 1b, where Gen. xin, 2 is mentioned, the ordinary use of the 
generic article seems implied. In Nordheimer, 2 720, II. 2, we find the following : 

“The article is also prefixed, by way of emphasis, to noms not used to 
denote individual objects, ut as general terms. “Ibis thus prefixed; 

va. To common appellatives, not designating individuals, but employed 
simply as genese terms a8 applicable to any individual or individials of the cass 
mentioned; in which case it serves to render prominent the nature and properties, 
of the class of objects denoted rather than te objects themselves........ 

‘Sy. To material nouns used emphatically in a general sense." 


Under this last head Nordheimer places the passage before us, Gen. xm, 2. 
In Green 2245, 54, “It is said, Gen. xurr, 2, that Abram was very rich 
since these are viewed as dofinite and well-known species of property.” The 
citation from Nordheimer gives a good definition of the generic use of the article. 
‘The statement in Green elucidates the application of Nordheimer. It is a more 
natural explanation of the passage than that mentioned in Miller's Grammar, 
Perhaps Miller means the same thing; if he does, his language is infelicitous. 
‘The article in DYpIT, Gen. xvs., 7, can be explained by reference to Nordheimer, 
720, IL. 2b, just as well as in the preceding passage. ‘The use of the article after 
3 in comparisons is put by many grammarians under the head of generic article. 
‘The note in Richm’s edition of Hupfeld on Ps. xvi, 12, translated also at the 
foot of page 88 of Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax, shows that we must regard this use 
of the article as in a strict sense the generic use. ‘The last edition of Gesenius” 
Grammar aequiesces. It remains to be proved thatthe instances just discussed need 
any different explanation from the generic article as used after 3 comparationis. 

1Sam, 34 is thus explained in Green 245, 5d: “In ‘speaking of the 
invasion of his father's flocks, David says N77, the lion, and 3}777, the bear, 
came, 1 Sam. Xvit., 84, because he thinks of these as the enemies to be expected 
under the circumstances.” ‘This is in accord with 245, 3, the article is used to 
particularize an object spoken of “when it is obviously suggested by the circum- 
stances.” Nordhelmer, @ 720, I. 1, states the same usage a8 follows: “In Hebrew 
fan. article is frequently prefixed to a noun whieh, although not otherwise directly 
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specified, is definite in the writer's mind, and which, owing to the context, or to 
argeneral knowledge of existing usages and ciroumstances, is also rendered def 
nite by the use of the article to the mind of the reader.” ‘This use of the article is, 
hot generio, but restrictive, ‘To the writer it seems a more adequate explanation 
for both Gen. x1v., 18 and 1 Sam. xvit, 34. 

‘tis but just to add that Ewald 2 2772 refers to these two passages in such a 
way that we are probably to regard his explanation as that of the generic article 
‘hiso Nordheimer, in a foot-note under the section quoted above on the generic 
article (720, IL. 2a} gives the same explanation of 1 Sam. xvz., 84 that is found 
in Miller. ‘This is, indeed, a peculiar use of the generie article if there be such 
a use, and may perhaps throw a sidedight on the 772993777 of Isa. vuL.,14. The 
‘use of the article to restrict or determine the noun as especially connected with 
the circumstances of the subjet of discourse, particularly as natural, usual, proper, 
necessary, expected, and similar, isa uso of the article which is only imperfectly 
ecognized. The use is as much rhetorical as syntactical. ‘The syntax of Green, 
dnd the yet more complete discussion in Nordheimer give a satisfactory statement 
of this use of the article. In Gesenius, Ewald and Miller this use is overlooked. 
Gideed it is a matter of serious regret (to teachers, at least) that a manval, 
otherwise $0 full and symmetrical as Millex’s Hebrew Syntax, should be almost 
totally silent on the use of the article. F. B. Demo, 

Bangor. 

Additional Aramaic Words in the New Testament.—In his Grammatik des 
Bibliech-Avamacischon, Professor Kautzsch gives an excellent list of Aramaic 
‘words and sentences found in the New Testament (see also Hepnatca, pp. 108, 
wi). But it seems that the leamed author has overlooked a few words. We 
nay be permitted to complement his list by the following: 

SAPPHIRA—Zergcio (Acts V.,1) = NPDY/ the beautiful. ‘The corresponding 
masculine name “YDYF was also in use, One “PY? is mentioned in Talm. Mod 
qaton, fol. 1, 8 

BRYRPHAGE.—Brigeyh (Matt, xx1., 17, and elsewhere) = 19 FD house of 
‘figs. 80 Winer, Kitto, Delitzsch, and others. Bethphage, a place very near to 
‘Jerusalem, is also often mentioned in the Jewish literature of the first centuries 
of the common era. ‘Thename, however, is as often spelled 19ND [V3 as *5 13- 
‘See P'pahim 63, b; Babba Mctii'a 90, a; Sifvé Nin. sec. 191; Tosiphta P’sabim 
chap. VIL, and many other passages. But why shall we translate Bethphage by 
House of figs? 130 means woripe figs or wiripe grapes. If we adopt NB as the 
correct spélling, we must give up that translation altogether, and another one 
must be looked for. Was perhaps Benjamin Mugaphia on the right track when 
he (in his Additamenta to the *Amukh s. ¥. ‘385 15) explained 13ND to be 
derived from the Greek gyri t0 cat? 

Berwany.—Byiavia (Matt. Xxt, 17, and elsewhere). Was perhaps the Pales- 
tinian Aramate original of this name = N13}? FP, hows af poverty? A place by 
‘that name, itis true, is nowhere mentioned in the literature of the Jews; but this 
nay be accidental. "And the rendering of the name in the Greek gospels makes it, 
plausfble that the original Aramaic name was that given above. Itwas a fanciful 
{quess of Lightfoot to identify the Bethany of the New Testament with *3)7 TY, 
f place mentioned several times in the Jewish literature of the frst Christian 
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centuries, as, for instance, in P'gahim 58, a; Hullin 58, a; Babha Metzia 88, a (in 
which latter place the name is spelled }3'77 $13), ete., and to translate that name 
bby house of dates. Winer (in his Bibl. Reabwdrterbuch s. v.), Kitto (Cyelop. of Bibl. 
Knowl. s. v.), Neubauer (La Geographic du Tulmud p. 160), and others, have 
adopted the guess of Lightfoot as correet. So also did Delitzsch; for, in his 
Hebrew translation of the New Testament, he constantly renders Bethany by 
*77 FVD. Bat one must hesitate to consider the talmudical Beth-hiné as equiv 
alent to Bethany. In the first place, the exact location of Beth-hiné, though in 
close neighborhood to Jerusalem, is not so very certain. Secondly, 137 M2 
‘would have been transliterated differently, and would not appear as “ Bethania.” 
‘As to the meaning of 99'77 [3 louse of dates, it must be remarked that the tal- 
mudical 1977, a shortened form of *}}7IN, means not dates in. general, but only 
unripe dates. 1B. PRLSENTHAL. 
ae Chicago. 
‘The Religion of the Kassites,—This chapter (111), closely related to that on 
the Language of the Kassites, will discuss somewhat more fully than it does the 
frst sixteen lines of Rassnm's Kasste-Semiteglosary, which areas follows; 



























wanting 
7) lal f 
8 Iu Sin. “Moon-g0a” 
Aaa ah | tlt Samai ~Sun-god” 
Biiicricia- 28] ilu Samad. “Sun-goa” 
Glaberias ay | iw Raman “Airgod” 
: fa | ilu Rama ‘Air-goa” 
& aus “God Adar” 
3 dar “God Adar” 
10: te “Goddess ula” 
1 la whasns “WFater-goa” 
2 ab : SORE aoe 
na | iu Nérgal fu Nusku $“Idon-god as god o 
| ilu Nérgal ilu Nusk the noon-day sun” 
! aur | itu Néygal 
Te ai-gur ral Pe 
16. micrlezi- iu Bélet “Goddess. Betis 





‘The glossary begins with the names of twelve Kasste divinities, of which the 
first two are yet wanting. ‘That the national god of the Kasstes stood iu the frst 
line is to be accepted as certain, and that this god probably bore the name K ais 
‘was already shown on page 20.1 If these were the twelve highest divinities of the 
Kassites, the goddess Sdmali's, Stmali’a, the goddess of the snow-peaks, 
may have followed in the second line, as she is expressly mentioned as a chief 
divinity of the land Namar, and, further, also appears in very close connection 
with the great god of the Kassites, Sukamuna. Generally speaking, this 
Kassite aivinity-ist is not exhaustive. Si}, as one of the names of Merodach, 
is wanting; also Hardai and Bugai, if these, as is most natural, represent 
names of gods; and, finally, Harbé, the name of Bel, as well as Dunias, if 
the lat isnot ouly a sort of by-name of one of the twelve great gods. 

The order of succession, Moon-god, Sun-god, Alr-god (lines 3-7) s the ustal 
cone in the Assyrian texts, Vid. Tig. IZ, 5-10, et 








‘ Agod Kuss fs attetted by the numne ofa king of the Semitle-Kasste porfod mentioned on 
p16 Mom, view tu Kaeeau-a-nadin-abu. Te Kassu was the national-god of the people 
Of Kaseu, we have a similar concurrence of the ame of « people and god as in the case of 
‘Assur, Asan, ang, porbaps, Susan, Susinak. 
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By the Kassites the god Adar was called Maradda¥ (line 8) or @idar (line 
9), As regards the nature of the Bab.-Assyr. god Adar, there is still great obsou- 
rity, although the cuneiform literature has long since given us the right ole. 
‘The god Adar, which, with its two oftoceurring ideographs Rar and Ni2t-1», 
is preferably designated as the “ Decider” (Bntscheider) or “Lord of tevision is 
the god of the all-consuming and scortching South- or Noonday-sun? in reality, 
the same divinity as the Sun-god, however, only when viewed from its exclusively 
destructive side, as the destroying, devastating Sun-flames. Also the Fire-god 
Nusku, who is preferably named malik milki ilani rabate, “the one who 
‘has the power of decision among the great gods” and is also expressly attested as 
the god of the South- or Noonday-sun, is in reality one with the god Adar.t. ‘That, 
Saturn, Bab. Kaivanu, is directly dedicated to the god Adar, is easily intelligi- 
ble. Adar, Gibil (the Fixe-god), Nusku, Malik-Moloch are, in reality, the same 
divinity; and the fact that the inhabitants of the Sun-city, Sippar-Sepharwaim, 
burned their children with fire, in honor of Adrammelech, ie. Adarmalik, “Adar, 
the decider,” needs no further commentary (2 Kgs. xvit., 81). Finally, it is of 
special interest that our Kassite-Semitie glossary (line 18) proves also the god 
‘Nérgnl as identical with Nusku. This also is easy to be explained. ‘The lion, 
‘under whose likeness the god Nérgal is worshiped, is the symbol of the destructive 
Sunlame, and as the fourth month, the hot month Tamm‘, is dedicated to the 
‘god Adar, 30 the lion is that sign of the zodiac in which the sun is found in the fifth 
‘month, which last, through its Sumerian ideograph, is placed in closest connection 
with the fire. Adar (Nusku) and Nérgal otherwise show a number of traits which 
still reveal their original identity. As the Assyrians worshiped their Nérgal ? 
so the Kassites their Sugamuna, chiefly as the god of War and of the Chase. 

‘After Adar follows, as frequently in the Bab-Assyr. texts his wife, the god- 
dess Gula, Kassite Hala (line 10). She bears, in the Bab.-Assyr. cuneiform 
texts, the by-names “the great mistress,” “the wife of the god of the Noonday- 
sun,” “the mother,” “the bearer of the black-headed creatures” (i.e. men), “ the 
‘stress who awakens the dead,” ete 

‘The two signs dir-ia in line 15, whieh follow the frequently-used ideograph 
for the god Merodach, T do not understand. 

‘The Babylonian goddess designated in line 16 by the {deograpl for béltu, 
‘ mistress,” who is placed to correspond with the Kassite goddess Mirizir, is at 
‘onoe to be understood as the goddess Beltis, i e. star, the evening star. But as 
Beltis (as well as Anunit, the goddess of the morning star) is, in reality, one with 
Tstar, the Venus-star, and Tstar, on the other hand, is often confounded with 
Naud (Nanai), who originally only personified a special quality of the goddess 
Tstar—perhaps, as a bow-armed huntress—so may the Kassite goddess Mirizir 
confidently be set over against the Babylonian Istar-Nana, It would well 
correspond to this that the records of the gifts of Nebuchadnezzar I.,on the one 
hand, make mention of the Moon-god Sin and bélit lu Ak-ka-di, “the mise 
tress Akad," i.e. perhaps Titar-Anunit of Agadé, as divinities of the house 

















1 Bhe Identity ofthe Fivegod GIDIL and the god Nusku ts made clear by the Hyinn TV. X, 
25, No.8, and is emphatically eonsrmed by the Table published in my “Assjvische Lesestuecke, 
sted. p. 58, under the tite * Goetter und Goetterzablen.” 

1 For Neral as the god of war, soe Selin.Ob. 11, where ho Is called sar tambarl, “King of 
‘the Contost or War" ad ehletly IIE, I 3% No.1, Obe. 184. for Nergal as wso Adar, xs xod of the 
age, #26, es Mg. VE 58. 
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‘Habban ; on the other side, of Stmali’a, Ramin, Nérgal and ilu Na-na-a, i.e. 
Nand, as divinities of the land Namar. 

‘The religion of the Kassites, as representod according to our glossary, has, 
perhaps, not remained free from the influence of that of their new home, Babylo- 
nia. However, that the Kassites worshiped the Mfoon, Sun, Storm, Thunder and 
Lightning, Fire and Water as gods, and that they, in the goddess of the snow- 
‘covered mountain tops, have originated a goddess’ peculiar to themselves, is, at 
all events, certain, But whether this worship of a goddess coresponding to the 
Babylonian Gula, or of a god Merodach, is older than their removal into Babylo- 
nia is doubtful. "Proper names, at least, as Harbisihu, i. ¢. “Lord (Bel) is 
Merodach,” appear to me to be Kassite only in their outer shell, and, as far as 
their meaning is concerned, to have clearly arisen on Babylonian soil.— Friedrich 
Delitzsch in “Die Sprache der Kossier.” 














A Chaldee Hymn by Israel No 
‘be poct, who lived in the latter part of the sixteenth contary, was a native of Damascus ana 

‘As atb! in Gaza. “He was very prolife in his productions, “Some of them have consider 
merit, Tewill be noticed th the hymn here following haa the poot’sname NTU" as an 
sorostie) 
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>EDIFORIAL:+ NOTES.< 





‘The Institute of Hebrew.—The organization known heretofore as * ‘The 
American Institute of Hebrew,” will hereafter be called “The Institute of 
Hebrew.” ‘This Institute,” as will appear from the statement made in the Sup- 
plement to this number, includes, as meinbers, thirty-seven professors of Hebrew 
and of related departments. ‘The Schools of the “ Institute” will be The Corres- 
pondence School of Hebrew, and the Summer Schools held at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, at some point in New England, and at Chautauqua. 

‘Itis but reasonable to inquire, What will this organization accomplish ? 

It will eventually raise the standard of scholarship in the Old Testament 
department of the theological seminaries. If only a small proportion of the men 
about to enter the seminary have acquired beforehand a knowledge of Hebrew, & 
‘great thing will have been accomplished,—provided, of course, this preparation is, 
thorough. As the course of study is arranged, it will soon be seen that only those 
‘who come thus prepared are able to do what they themselves desire to do in this 
department. 

‘It will not be a long time watil, through the intluence of this organization, in- 
struction in Hebrew will be furnished by our better class of colleges. ‘There can 
only be offered two objections to this: the difficulty of securing and defraying the 
expenses of a suitable fustructor, and the fact that already the college course 
includes too much. But such objections are Ly no means insuperable. If there 
isdemand for this instruction, the colleges will be compelled to furnish it. It 
will be the work of “ ‘The Institute of Hebrew,” and of those connected with it, to 
demonstrate that the demand exists, and indeed to assist in creating it. Through 
the influence of this organization, there will be aroused a greater interest among 
clergymen in the study of Hebrew and the Old Testament. This interest has 
already been excited in some measure; but what has been done in this direction 
‘will appear insignificant in the light of what shall be done within five years. 

It can fairly be said, that there are but few organizations in existence which 
have before tiem x work, so definite, so important, and so assured of success. 














‘The present number of Hebraica,—A single number of a journal devoted to 
the interests of Semitic study, with articles, notes and reviews by C. IL. Toy, 
Franz Deniresen, B. Pick, Pau Haver, Francis Brows, J. P. Perens, 
B, Fersenruar, F. Dewio, I. P. Sar, and G. H. Scwoppe, may certainly 
be regarded as a most valuable number.” We believe that in America there is 
room for such a journal. Whether those who ought to stand by the undertaking 
will do 0, remains, in part, to be seen. The April number will be the fourth aud 
lust number of the first volume. If encouragement, from the right sources, of 
‘he proper kind, and ina reasonable measure, is received, the Managing Editor 
will undertake the issue of Volume IL, If he does not receive this encourage- 
ment, he will regard the issue of Volume I. as an experiment, and will not 
repeat it. 
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Professor Haupt’s Serles of Articles.—This number contains the first of @ 
series of articles by Professor Haupt on Assyrian grammar. In the April number 
he will treat of the evowel in Assyrian. In later numbers he will take up in 
order (1) the Ohanges én the Consonants, (2) the Noun, (8) the Verb. When these 
articles are completed, he will ikewise furnish an epitome of Ethiopic grammar. 
1 this is written with special reference to the ITebrew, and {s designed chietly 
for those who have a knowledge of Hebrew only. Its purpose will be to interest, 
students of Hebrew in the Assyrian and Ethfopic. ‘There is no scholar in this 
‘country, or indeed in Europe, who is better able to carry out this plan. It is oue 
in which, we are assured, all readers of Hiesna1ca will be greatly interested. 





Hebrew Texts with Notess—here is no lack of grammars for the study of 
‘Hebrew. With each passing year one or more new treatises appear in this line. 
Its quite rare to find a teacher of Hebrew who has not written, or planned to 
voite, a grammar, Each generation fumishes its score or more. But why bas 
not something been done in the way of editing the text of the various books of 
the Hebrew Bible with grammatical notes, and references to a standard 
grammar? After a few weeks of elementary drill, the student is plunged into 
‘Deuteronomy, or Isaiah, or the Psalms, with no helps, but those of the most in- 
jurious character, viz., the King James translation and a commentary. He is, in 
this way, educated to rely upon the former, and is seldom able to maike an inde- 
pendent translation; while so much of his time is taken up in reading what for 
his purpose is worse than trash, that he fails wholly to obtain any considerable 
familiarity with the Hebrew text. ‘The time which should have been used in the 
close and critical study of the text of a Psalm, for example, is given to the perusal 
of tho compilation on that Psalm found in Spurgeon’s “ Treasury of David.” 

‘Ought we not to have editions of the more important books of the Bible with 
such notes as are furnished in conection with an edition of Homer, or Horace, 
and perhaps with a vocabulary ? How much better work, how much more work, 
‘a class would do in the study of Isaiah, if there existed such a text. 

‘At a recent gathering of Hebrew professors, this question came up, and much 
interest was manifested in it. It was learned that some such work had been 
thought of, and indeed planned by several. May we not lope that some of our 
energy may be expended in this direction, and that for a time, at least, we may 
be spared the appearance of another Hebrew grammar? 











>BOOK +NOTIGES.< 


PROFESSOR MITCHELL'S HEBREW LESSONS." 





In noticing a book of this kind, a larger allowance than usual must be made 
for the personal equation. Teachers differ in their capacity and in their methods. 
‘A book which suits oue would be no help at all to another. It is moreover difi- 
cult to test a text-book thoroughly without use in the class-room, in fact even a 
‘year's trial might be insufficient to bring out all its merits. Especially is this the 
‘ease where a new book displaces one long familiar to the teacher. It is possible 
that the book before ns would stand this test and so reverse some of the judg- 
ments exprossed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses only an opinion formed by careful reading of the book—and it 
‘will give him great pleasure to be convinced that his opinion is wrong—wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It is not uniformly unfavorable, however, and such an impression would be 
mistake. ‘There are features of conspicuous exeellence which ought to receive 
ue mention. One of these is the handsome dress in which it appears. We have 
narely seen a Hebrew book, or a school book of any kind, so well printed. ‘The 
inding is tasteful also, and the whole make-up calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the publishers. ‘The printing seems to be correct; we have not read all 
the exercises to be sure, or the vocabulary. In what we have read we have 
noticed but a single instance of erzor, and that was only the loss of a Halém (p. 
57, line 18)—a kind of accident (the breaking off of a point) almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, however. Ought a lesson book to be 
so handsomely printed? We think not, if (that is to say) the cost of the book is 
increased. ‘The student needs many books. ‘To the large proportion of our theo- 
logical students the eost of text-books is something of a burden. ‘The difference 
Vetween two dollars and one dollar as the price of a grammar would enable the 
student to bay another book, and this other book might well be one extremely 
useful to him. Gesenius’ grammar in the last edition (by Kautzsch) is put at the 
list price of four Marks (a dollar, or rather a little less) and the usual discount 
ean be bad from this. ‘The “ Uebungsbuch ” which goes with it costs 65 cents; 
Strack’s grammar, with exereises, costs 62 cents. I know it will be said there are 
various reasons for this. But surely the discrepancy is too great. One way of 
redueing the size of such a book would be to leave out the Chrestomathy, i. e., the 
Scripture selections and their vocabulary. ‘There is no reason why a class that has 
gone through an elementary grammar should not be put at once into the Bible 
with the lexicon in hand. 

In the plan of the “Lessons” we notice with approval the giving of a distinet 
chapter to the subject of new syubles, ‘This is one of the points obscure to the 
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beginner, and the teacher cannot bring it up too often. No more effective way of 
enforcing it could be found than that taken by Dr. Mitchell—giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examples. ‘The same is true of the lesson on the 
orthotone prepositions, and of the one on the so-called verbal particles. In both 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and lie needs special instruction as 
‘we find it here given. 

We are also favorably impressed with the plan of giving some unvocalized 
passages~Dr. Mitchell prints the book of Ruth without points. For the more 
‘advanced student reading without points is a valuable exercise. ‘The unpointed 
sentences in the lessons (beginning on page 140) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the continuous text. 

‘And now we have some questions to raise on points which strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teachers may not agree about them—perliaps it would be well 
if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutual edification. 
‘First, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to make the statement 
about ’Aléph a litle different in form from the others? ‘The statement is 

“The Hebrews originally had no signs to represent vowels; when, therefore, 
they wished in certain eases to express such sonnds, they used ‘some of the eon 
sonants for the purpose, ‘The ambiguity of these letters led to the invention of 
distinet characters. 

“1. ‘The consonants thus used were, ee. 

S stood for a when this vowel (rately) needed a representative, especially 
in the mniddle of a word; sometimes also for other vowels” (p. 3). 

In the frst place, the sentence relating to distinct characters (points) ought to 
be removed to a later paragraph. It is only confusing where it now stands. 

‘Secondly, it must be very puzzling to the student to read that the same letter 
was used occasionally for one vowel and occasionally for another. Lastly, it 
conveys a mistaken impression to say that the ITebrews ever close! this letter to 
express these vowel sounds, The cases in which X¢ is used (apparently) asa vowel 
are all eases in which it was at one stage of the language a consonant and sur 
vvived in spelling (as in our own silent letters) after it became quiescent. In 
DANG, for example, we ean hardly doubt that we have a form at one time pro- 
nounced DANS; 60 DWNT was OAL, LNT was BANS. In these and nearly 
all such instances the $f was not nsed as a vowel, but the pronunciation changed 
after the form of the words was fixed. ‘The words are very rare (ikeMYN7) iit 
which, by a false analogy, this letter his been introduced as a vowel letter. Opin- 
ons will difler of course as to how much of this should be stated to the beginner. 
‘Our own observation is that students will have clearer ideas of the whole subject 
if the historic process is laid before them somewhat fully. 

‘An elementary grammar should be clear. On the wiole Professor Mitchell's 
statements are easy to understand. Exceptions are the following : 

“In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called k-thibh 
(-written’) while that represented by the vowels, and usually found in the m 
igi, is called K'vi ("read)”. 

‘Phe words we have italicised should surely be whose consonants are usually 
found in the margin,” for just above the word fs spoken of as represented by con- 


1 Dr. Mitel doesnot ay that they chose the vowel Letters for this purpose, but this impres- 
sion will almost inevitably be made upon a student who is necustomed o eink ofthe vowels ws 
Teters ike the consonants. 
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sonants. Even with this change the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of the phenomena under discussion. 

“The daghesh is often omitted from other letters when they are followed by a 
vooal shvwa, yet tot from 3, 3, hy 3s Sy Fysinee thelr value would thus be 
affected.” 

Some other word than value would be better here. 

“It [a syllable] may have two [consonants at the beginning), but no more, 
without an intervening vowel. In the latter case, however, the pronunciation of 
‘these consonants is assisted by the introduction of a shwa.”* 


‘The swords in italics ought to be omitted altogether. ‘The statement concern 
ing the Swi is misleading. ‘The student having learned here that this sign is 
Introduced to assist inthe propuneiation of the consonants (to do which it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing as alent Sew, It 
‘would be better to makea general statement that the Sri was invented to denote 
the absence of a full vowel, and then to show when itis vocal ana when itis silent. 

Prof. Mitchell deseibes syllables as simile and muted, dividing the latter into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer the terms open, ha-open and closed, because 
they are descriptive. 

‘A nadioal innovation is moade in the treatment of the verb, The stems axe 
reduced to five by putting the two passive forms with their respective acti 
‘The visual names Qi, Niph'al, ee., are discarded, aud the five specios are nnim- 
Dered, as in the usnal Arab grammars, I., TL, ete. Now we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this imovation, Conformity to the Arabic grammar would be 
‘well enough if the eases were alike. But the eases are not alike. Arabic regu- 
larly makes a passive to all the active species, and indeed on occasion it ean make 
passive to the retlexive species. It is not so in Hebrew. The passive of the 
simple stem has disappeared, and the retlexives have themselves become passive 
in meaning in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, therefore, either 
to reduee the stems to three, each having (theoretically) a passive and a middle 
voiee, or else to range all seven forms side by side, as is the traditional method. 
‘This being done, we showld not be strenuous as to the technical names. ‘The only 
point to be considered fs that the names are already established. ‘The student ean 
read no other Hebrew grammar with profit without knowing them, he will nd 
them in his lexicon on every page and they will meet his eye whenever he takes 
up acrtical commentary. For these reasons it would be better to introduee them, 
1b least in a subordinate way, in every grammat. 

‘The exercises in reading Hebrew and translating English into Hebrew are 
copious—possibly too copious, but that is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
that longer sentences might be introduced earlier in the book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of single words, ‘This is more wearisome to the student 
than if he had something more connected. ‘Then the real unit with which we 
have to deal in learning a language isthe sentence. Some of Prof. Mitchell's sen- 
tences seem to us not happily ehosen—as illustrations, that is, of normal Hebrew 
syntax. 

‘And nov, in closing, a few general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
sn the sound of Sghél, as 18 done by our author, who makes it corzespond to ein 
pet or (when written plene) in there? Is i eomrect to say that a helping-vowel 
(p. 9) does not always eause the removal of Daghésl-lene and the silent Sewi? 
In other words, does not the tact that the point in AMOY does not cause the 
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removal of the daghesh prove thatit should beclassed rather as a Pxthth.furtive 
than as a helping vowel? Is itnot too broad to say (p. 14) that the Relative Pro- 
noun (? Particle) is “usually supplemented by a personal pronoun representing 
the antecedent?” ‘This statement is not very clear without illustrative examples, 
‘hich are not given either in direct connestion with it or in the exercise which 
follows. Is it true that (p. 47) “a construct followed by a definite genitive may 
be either definite or indefinite?" We have on the other hand the impression that 
construct followed even by an undefined genitive is to some extent definite. 
2]D is fe son of a king as distinguished from 39 J3 a son of a king. In 
the verb with suiixes shall we say (p. 64) that /MD loses its last vowel? Is it 
not rather true that the suffix is attached directly to that vowel, as in 33? 
In the notes (p. 85) the point in jf in the word SND" is called a dagesh. Is it 
not really a Mippiq? 
‘The Syntax would be made clearer by a few examples. There is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found wmeontracted as well as contracted in 
‘the simple species, 1. P. Sams. 


HISTORISCH-KRITISCHES LEHRGEBUDE DER HEBREISCHEN SPRACHE.* 





‘The author of this grammar is one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. A number of philological and theo- 
logical works have shown him to be a man of rare erudition in this department, 
and of indefatigable industry. His best-known writings are probably his “De 
criticae Sacrae argumento ¢ linguae Iegibus repetito,” published in 1879, and his 
“Offenbarungsbegriff des Alten Testamentes,” published in 1882, while his “Studien” 
oth in Hebrew and Ethiopie, have proved him well acquainted with the minutiae 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a grammar from such a source would 
have rare merits, and in this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram- 
matian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical system is to be constructed ; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer critical study of the Massorah and other 
aids, of such a character and extent as to offer the grammarian new matter of any 
importance, as is shown by the texts issued by Baer and Delitzsch. Our Hebrew 
grammars can, accordingly, differ only in manner and method, but not in matter. 
‘Annew candidate in this field ean hope to receive recognition and favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facts 
of the language. And in this regard KGnig’s work has some features that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and Old Testament students everywhere. 
Especially is there one iraportant characteristic in which his book is distinguished 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of fora longtime. ‘To read only this or that grammar of Hebrew, one gets the 
impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of the language admit of more than one explanation, the 
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cone offered by the author we happen to be reading. ‘That such is nt the true 
State of affairs is known to all who have gone a litle beyond surface investi- 
gation; and that the diferent grammarians do not explain tho facts of the 
Tanguage fn the same way, but that each has his theory here and his hypothesis 
ther, is known to al who have taken the trouble to compare to or more of 
the Inger ‘Hebrew grammars. Yet in all of these grammar, from the days 
of Gesenius on, the method has heen in vogue of simply giving the explane- 
tion that best suited the author, taking no consideration or making no mention 
of what other authors have thought on these points. ‘This raher one-sided 
mnethod we find in al our lager grammatical systems. KGnig, in this regard, 
Supplements all of his predecessors by stating fully and clearly, on all points, 
ine status eontroverse, giving the Teasons pro and con wherever diferent views 
have been given by graminarians, He thus gives a vast amount of valuable 
information; and this is of such a character as to stimulate the student to 
further study and to independent investigation. On debatable ground he cites 
the authorities from Qimhi on, and then gives the reasons for his own conclu- 
sion in the matter. This principal peculiarity of the work has brought with 
Ita lengthy discussion of points that are elsewhere not brought out $0 prom- 
inently, as, for instance, the use of the HTolém, the discussion of which reaches 
from p. 44 to 49; the pronunciation of the Qim¥-HatGph, from 90 to 111. As 
the book grew out of the author's work in the seioo-room, he has elaborated 
especially those points which cause the student the greatest trouble. In this 
Tanner he has endeavored to combine practical utility with a philosophically 
forrest method of investigation, namely, the historical and analytical. It is 
fo be hoped that Kuig’s work wil be completed in the near future. Olshausen 
Gia not live to write a Syntax; Stade has promised todo so, but has not done 
ity we have nothing exhaustive and thorough in the Syntax of the language 
Since Ewald’s work, Certain itis that the researches in the Indo-European 
Tenguages and the comparative method will offer a fine Geld for the student 
of Hobrew Syntax, From the industry of Kénig in the past we have reason 
to hope that he will not disappoint us as did the others. 
G. H, Senoppe. 
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THE CYLINDER OF NEBUKADNEZZAR AT NEW YORK.* 


By J. F. X. O'Connor, 8. J. 
Profetsor in Woodstock College, Maryland. 


‘Having learned that a collection of cuneiform inscriptions had arrived at the 
‘Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, I visited the Museum during the month, 
‘of August, 1884, to examine the new collection and to practice copying the cune!- 
form contract tablets at the east end of the building. 

“Among the valuable pieces of the new collection was a cuneiform Babylonian 
Cylinder. Upon expressing a wish to copy it, I was informed it could be done 
‘only on two conditions. ‘The first was the permission of General L. P.di Cesnola, 
Director of the Museum; the second was the permission of the owner of the 
‘collection, as it was not yet Museum property. With kindly courtesy, facility for 
study and the privilege of copying the Cylinder was granted by the Director of 
the Museum. Mr. Bernard Maimon, the actual owner and original collector, also 
consented with the restriction that:no publication should be made until the pur- 
chase of the Cylinder by the Museum. 

T began my work of copying the inscription in the Museum on August 27th, 
and completed it during the first week of September. 

On October 7th, a communication was sent to me, by the Director’s orders, 
‘hat the Oylinder was now Museum property and the publication open to me, but 
no restrictions would be placed on any one, and a cast would be forwarded as soon 
as possible. ‘Towards the end of October I received a cast of the Cylinder, with 
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a note stating that the first one made was forwarded to me according to promise, 
After taking precautions to be assured that the text was as perfect as could be 
under the circumstances, the translation was announced on November 17th, 
‘With the full text im hand, began the work of translation and collation with 
other Babylonian texts, and towards the end of December the work was com- 
pleted. 

‘The writing, in the peculiar Babylonian archaie character, is divided into 
three sections. On the terra-cotta cylinder, a smooth band, unmarked by charac- 
‘ters, running from end to end, indicates the beginning of each column. Unlike 
the Semitic languages, Ethiopie excepted, the Babylonian, as well as the Assyrian 
cuneiform, is read, like our English, from left to right. 

‘This particular Cylinder is of interest, less from any new historical fact that 
it reveals than from its being, as far as known, the first unpublished original that 
has found its way from that ancient empire of Babylon to the city of New York, 
‘there to tell its story of the work of the mighty king, and confirm anew the facts 
made known by the other inscriptions of this same monarch. 

‘Every new document, whatever its value, is an additional link in the chain 
that binds us to the history of past nations. ‘The question is often asked, “Of 
‘what practical use are these inscriptions?” For the Semitic student no answer 
is required, but it may be worth while for those not professionally interested in 
‘these new and important researches to glance at the signifleance which these dis- 
coveries and interpretations bear in the eyes of leading Assyriologists. ‘We have 
Dut to look at the works of Delitzsch, Haupt, Schrader, to see how this language, 
hidden for centuries, now comes forth to help us reconstruct the history of for- 
gotten nations. ‘The results of cuneiform studies have given rise to a literature 
full of the deepest interest to men of all opinions and pursuits. These studies 
may be looked upon from a two-fold point of view, that of philology and history 
‘but both have the same end—the practical use of the results of interpretation. 

“The excavations of Mesopotamia, during the last few years,” says a paper, 
read before the Philosophical Society of Great Britain, “have been productive of 
especially good results. Not only has Assyrian grammar and lexicography been 
enriched by magnifcent ‘finds’ of bilingual and grammatical tablets, but a con- 
siderable quantity of history has been made known to us through the discovery 
of Cylinders which were inscribed during the latter years of the Babylonian em- 
pire. ‘They are peculiarly-valuable, because they are the productions of those who 
lived at the time when the events happened which they record.” ‘The contract, 
tablets, and the Egibi tablets give an insight into the commercial affairs of Baby- 
Jon, and reveal their great loan and banking system. Some of these contract 
tablets, or notes of legal transfer, are now in the New York Museum. (Cf. E. A. 
Budge, On Recent Inscrip. of Neb.) 

‘As to the discovery of this Cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar, the writer learned. 
‘the facts from Mr, Maimon personally, who gave him the following details: 
Amid the ruins at Aboo Habba, (the site of Sippara, Sepharvaim of the Hebrews, 
situated between the Euphrates and the Tigris, north of Babylon and southwest of 
Bagdad), while searching in the ruins and thrusting into them a speat he held in 
his hand, Mr. Maimon found considerable resistance in the loose rubbish. Work- 
ing the spear around the object, he found it to be of considerable size, and, upon. 
digging it out, discovered this Cylinder, bearing an inscription in cuneiform char- 
acters. 
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‘The name Nebuchadnezzar has been variously explained. Its found in the 
cuneiform writings as Nabu-kudursi-usur, written also Na-bi-uy-ku-du-urri-u-gu- 
ur, (V R. 84, Col. IL, 67). In Hebrew it becomes Nebi-khodr-ejs6r, and by suc- 
cessive modifications and corruptions is written and spoken Nebu-chad-nesgor. 
Nebuehadnessor. The transition is easy to the German Nebukadnezzar, and the 
English Nebuchadnezzar. In the NaSovzodoicop of the Septuagint, we find the 
origin of Nabuchadonosor. (Ant. Jud. x.,6.) The name has three elements— 
Nabi Nebo,” imdurra crown,” ugur “protect.” “Nebo, protect my crown.” 
‘Others give to the word kudur, the meaning “landmark.” (IR. 62, 5 and 6.) 
(Cf. Schrader, KAT. 862.) (Pleming, Bast India Inscription, p. 22,—Budge, 
Recently Discovered Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar, p. 8.) 

‘The word Nebo, nabti = ‘to speak,” “ prophesy,” * prophet,” appears as & 
‘usual element in the names of Babylonian Kings, Nabopolassar, Nabu-pal-usur, 
“Nebo, protect my son.”” From them it passed to members of the royal house- 
hold, a8 the general Nebu zardan, and even to persons whom the Babylonians 
held in honor, as the Jewish captive youth Abednego, signifying “servant of 
Nebo,” so named by the feast-master of Nebuchadnezzar, from the Hebrew 
“Abed,” servant,” and “Nebo,” which the Jews, either not understanding or 
rejecting through contempt, changed to Nego. (KAT. p. 420.) This use of the 
name of the deity in the names of individuals, appears, as is well known, in the 
‘Hebrew names of the Angels, Mi-chael—who is like God. 

‘This would hardly be the place to give the history of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
‘works. (Cf. G. Rawlinson, Seven Monarchics, Fourth Mon., ¢. WILL, ¢. Vy 
notes 12, 18.) Sufice it to say here, that unlike the Assyrian Kings, Assurbanipal 
and Seunacherib, who glory in their battles and conquests, and in the recital 
‘thereof, Nebuchadnezzar's chief glory, if we judge from his inscriptfons, seems to 
be the building and restoring of the temples of his gods. 

‘The temple referred to in the inscription with which we are concerned, is the 
temple of E Parra, the temple of the Sun at Sippara. Sippara or Aboo Habba, is 
situated on the left bank of the Euphrates, and being one of the earlier ities, the 
river Euphrates itself is called the ‘river of Sippar.” ‘The name appears with 
varied spelling, Si-par, Si-ip-par, Sip-par, (IIR. 18, 28,d—V R.28, 20.—IL R. 48, 
55, a, b), and with and without determinative. 

‘The god of Sippara was Samas, the Sun god. His temple was called E Parra, 
the temple of the Sun. Another city sacred to Samas was Larsa, called in the 
non-semitic text, babbar-uneki, dwelling of the sun” (I R. 2,No. 111, TV.,4,8). 
In Semitic phonetic spelling it is found La-ar-sa-am-ki. ‘The temple there was 
E-babbara. (Neb. Grot. WL, 42.) (Cf. Del., Paradies, P. 228. Assyr. Stud, 
“Akkad. Glos.,p. 174. Haupt, ASKT., p. 87, No. 41.) 

‘The other temples mentioned in this inscription, E-Saggil and E-Zide, were 
‘erected, the one to Merodach at Babylon, the other to Nebo at Borsippa, the sister 
‘ity of Babslon, Both were subsequently restored by Nebuchadnezzar. E-Sag- 
fla was the “temple of the lofty head,” and was also named the palace of 
heaven and arth, the dwelling of Bel, Fl,and Merodach.” (Neb. Borsip., 1 
16 yf) B-Zida, in Assyrian, bitu kenu, means the “ everlasting dwelling.” 

‘The name’ Babylon occurs in many different forms in the Babylonian inserip- 
tions. Commonly it is written KA-dingirRA = ‘the gate of god,” Bab-ii, 
Bibila; ka, being the Akkadian for gate,” and dingir, the ideogram for * goa.” 
(IV B12, 18.) ‘The oldest nou-semitic form appears as Tintir. (IV R. 20, 8.) 
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‘We find the name of the city as a pure ideogram : (a) Ka-dingir-(-ra)(ki), (KKhors, 
2,6. IR, 48, No. 5,8); (b) as a phonogram : Ba-bi-lu(iai), (I R. 52, No. 8); (¢) a8 
combined ideogram and phonogram : Ba-bi-dingir, i.e. Bacbi-ilu. (Neb., IV., 28). 
(Cf, Del., Paradies, p. 212. Schrader, KAT. p. 121.) Babylon is the Greek form 
of Babel or Bab-ili, and Bu-bel is the Semitic translation of the Akkadian KA- 
dingir-RA. 

Instead of the Assyrian ilu, in Babylonian we read dingir; thus ilu-Su, his 
‘god, becomes dingir-na; abu-tu, his father, addana. ‘The syllable ra suflixed 
takes the meaning, * to,” “for,” as adda-na-ra = to his father. Ka-dingir-ra = 
‘the gate to god. (Cf. Haupt, SFG. p. 8.) ‘The passages where this name occurs 
aare endless, thus: ina kn-dingir-ra epus. (IR. Ned., Col. IV.,1. 17; VL, ll 26,295 
Col, VIL, Il. 1, 4,84, 40.) Again: ina Babili epa’. (IR. Neb., TV.,28, 81.) Bab- 
ilu and Si-par are both found in the Syllabary. (IIR. 13, 25.) 

‘Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar, reigned in Babylon from about B. C. 
604 to B. C. 660. ‘The first king of Babylon was Nobonassar, B. C. 747; the last, 
Nabonidus, B. C. 555, who reigned 1” years until the time of Cyrus. According 
to the Babylonian canon of Ptolemy, the first year of Nebuchadnezzat’s reign is 
placed at 604 B. C., his father Nabopolassar’s at 625, and that of Evil-Merodach, 
561. (Cf. Schrader, KAT. p. 490.) 

‘These observations are deemed sufiicient for the understanding of the mean- 
ing of the inscription. 

‘The substance cf the inscription is as follows: 

Iam Nebuchaanezzar, King of Babylon, lawful son of Nabopolassar. I, the 
King of rightoousness, the interpreter, the spoiler, filled with the fear of the gods 
and loving justice, have placed in the hearts of my people the spirit of reverence 
towards the gods, and as a devout worshipper, have rebuilt their temples E Saggil 
and E Zida. 

‘This proclamation we issue : 

‘My great Lord Merodach singled me out as the restorer of the city and the 
rebuilder of its temples, and made my name illustrious. 

‘This proclamation we make: 

‘The temple of E Parra, the temple of Samas, which is at Sippara, and which 
Jong before my reign had fallen to ruins, I rebuilt. 

‘The great god Samas hearkened to no king before me, and gave no command 
to do this work. But I, his servant, filled with awe of his divinity, in piety and 
‘wisdom built his temples, at his inspiration. 

Tiifted up my hands in constant prayer, for the building of his temple E 
Parra, ‘The god Samas accepted the lifting up of my hands, he heard my prayer 
for the building of his temple. Samas,Ramanu and Merodach heard me. My 
Prayer was heard by Samas my Lord, the judge of heaven and earth, the warlike, 
the great hero, the supreme, the glorious Lord, who governs the decisions of 
justice. ‘The temple of my great Lord, the temple of Parra, at Sippara, in joy and 
Jubiliant exaltation I built. 

O great god Samas, when thou dost enter in joy into the work made by my 
hands, grant that it may be lasting; look with favor upon me, and may I receive 
‘a blessing from thy lips. 

Let me sate myself with glory, and grant me along life and the establish- 
ment of my kingdom forever. Let me be an everlasting ruler, with a righteous 
sceptre, true power, governing my people iu peace and prosperity forever. 
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By the power of my arms, give success to my warriors in battle; send me, 
Samas, prosperous omens—peace and prosperity, and let my armies disperse the 
power of mine enemies. 

In the cuneiform text as here given, the lines marked with the numerals are 
the copy of the Archate Babylonian, the original text of the Cylinder. ‘The lines 
‘marked b. are the transcription, character for character, of the old Babylonian into 
the later Babylonian of the sixth century B.C. ‘The lines marked a. are the 
Assyrian chatacters of the seventh century B. C., as we find them in the inserip- 
tions of the Assyrian kings. 

‘Thus, the triple text may serve as a useful reference for the study and com- 
parison of the Babylonian and Assyrian characters. 

In the transcription, the method has been to keep as closely as possible to the 
syllabication of the original. ‘The marked letters in the transcription have the 
usual values of the corresponding letters in Tlebrew : 

K=shs ch hard, ¢ = teth, k = kopb. 

‘The work upon the Inscription has been done in the intervals of other serious 
study, and if it be allowed ‘parva componere mugnis,” the writer would conclude 
{in the words of Friedrich Delitasch in his introduetion to the Paradies: “It was 
a difficult work, dificult in itself, and much more difficult from external cireum- 
stances; and now that Ihave reached the end, and look back, there arise before 
‘me many defects....which are pardonable, indeed, but still remain imperfec~ 
tions. Nevertheless, in the rough ore brought with patience from the depth of 
the mine, some pure metal may be found. May the scfence of Archeology, and 
especially Biblical science, sift this out; may they make subservient to their 
advancement that wide field and promising perspective of language, culture and 
religion which has been opened to them by the researches of Assyriology.” 





TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 


OPP Nebt-kuedurruswgieur 1, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Sar mi-teri-im King of rightecumess, 
pain, ivab-tn raster of life and death, 





fa paaab flint modu who knoweth the fear of the gods, 
i 5. loving justice 
‘and righteousness; 
seeking life, 
establishing 
in the mouth of the people 
10, the fear of the great gods; 
seeker of the temple of the god; 
restorer of the temple Saggil, 
ida ‘and the temple Zida; 
true Son 
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15. ta Nab@-pal-u-gu-ur 1. 
Sar Babilii a-na-ku 
il Marduk 


elu ra-bi-u 


Nimu: 


ana belu-ut ma-da 














20, if-fe-an-ni-ma 20, 
ana sanin-meti ma-he-va 
nu ud-du-ws obri-e-titn 
Suma sire-am 
ib din 

25, ni-nuani-tu B-Parra bit il Samas 25. 
ia Kititb Sippar 
fa wublenna..... 


iV Sama’ en-ni ra-bi-w 

|. ana ma-ne-ma, Sari ma-ab-riim 30. 
Ja im-ga-urma 
Ie 
ik 


eim-ku m-utninoe-a 

















85. 
i-ib-ba (ustallit): 
ugar am-Fa-as-si (2) 
a.8i ga. 
40. w-seap-pada abi (2) 40. 
ama ebi-ck biti E-Parra 
i rabiew 
ia im-bo-urma 
45, iiea supien 45. 





ana ebice’s biti nati 





il Sama’ il Raminu u il Marduk 


ip-ro-uss tc) 





HiEpRatca. 


of Nabopolassar 
Xing of Babylon am I. 

‘We (proclaim): the god Merodach 
my great lord 

to rule the country 


). raised me up; 


for the restoration of the city, 
and the renewing of its temples 
my lofty name 
he gave forth. 


‘We (proclaim) this: The temple of 
arra, the temple of the Sun 

whieh is in Sippara, 

which long before me (had fallen to 
ruins ?} 

and decay........+....( built?) 

‘The god Samak my great lord 

not to any former King 

had he hearkened and 

had not commanded to do (this) 

Tevsseeesees (his servant?) 

‘wise and pious, 

(was in) fear (of) his divinity. 

to build the temples 

he (directed) my heart: 

I cleared the grounds (?) 

T lifted up my hands, 

and I made supplication (?) 





for the building of the temple Parra, 
day by day (to) 

the god Samai, my great lord. 
the lifting up of my hands he accepted ; 
he received my prayers 

for the building of that temple, 
the building of the temple of Samab. 
SamaS, Ramanu and Merodach 
turned (?) and (hearkened). 
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50. il Samad il Ramanu u il Marduk 50. Sama3, Ramanu and Merodach 


55. 


%a ebi-cd biti B-Parra 
an-num (?) ki-i-num 
wieabkinaum 

ima teintica 

ana il Sama’ en-ni 





deeenu siiroe-um 
Ja Bemee w ingicti 
karra-du ra-bisw 
itlu keab-ta.. 
elu mu-ute 
purvussi-e Kiitti 
deli ra-bu-u beli 
biteu E-Parra 
ia kirib Sipar 
ina bideati 

a ridea 
In e-pu-us 














ilu Sama deli rabasw 
Pana Diti-ka nam-ru 








dam-getua 
Seap-teuk-ka 
ima ki 


55. 


60. 


70. 





for building the temple Parra 
true merey 

established 

during my reign. 

‘Unto Samat, my lord, 

‘the supreme judge 

of heaven and earth, 

the warlike, the great hero, 
‘the supreme, the glorious lord, 
‘the lord who directs 

the decision of righteousness, 
to the great lord, my lord, 
his temple E Parra, 

which is in Sippara, 


5. in Joy 


and jubilant exaltation 
1 built. 
‘The god Kamal, my great lord 


into the temple E Parra, thy glorious 
‘temple, 


upon thy joyful entering therein 
the brickwork of my handsletitendure. 
look with grace (upon me) and 
merey, may it (be) established (by) 
‘thy word (lip). 


;. by thy righteous command, 


let me sate myself with glory; 

life unto days remote, 

stability of my throne mayest thou 
‘grant. 

may they be long (the days of my reign) 


|. lordship for etemity, 


‘a righteous sceptre, 
just. sway, 

true insignia of sovereignty, 
prosperity to my people 
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85. Ini-ba (?) hattu tarru-tiia 85. giving peace (?) to the seeptre of my 
royalty 





wna direati unto eternity. 

ina Kakk@ ox-ruti with mighty weapons, 

tebu-ti tabs with a successful battle 

Tzu-lu-ul um-meni-ia?) Jet me adorn my troops. 
90. il Sema’ atta-ma 90. The god Samas thou, 

i {in judgment and oracles, 
ideriis e-peleanni {in righteousness, bind mo 
ina a-ma-ti-ka in thy word. 

Sali-ma grant success, 


95. a lasting prosperity. 
‘May they draw near, may they sting, 





kkakka kakkua ‘the weapon; my weapon, 
kakke the weapons 
no-ki-zicin of the enemy 





let it disperse. 








THE SCRIBE. 
By H, L. Sreack, Px. D., D. D., 


‘Translated from advance sheets of Realencyl. Prot Theol w. Ktehs. 28 Bilton, Vol. zart 
“Letpaig, 1884, by 0. 0. Flatohor. 


‘The order of the Seribes, i. e., of the doctors of the law, first appears! among 
the Jews, after the Babylonish exile. At that time the authority of the law bad 
taken the place of the authority of the king; the law, and indeed prinefpially the 
Pentateuchal law, had become the absolute norm of the common life. 

‘Ezra, whose work it was to give the lav this position, bears the title pb. 
(See, especially, Ex. vir, 6—AWAD FANN WD WD; 12, NNT BD. 
Cf, also Neb. vitt. 1, 4, 18; XI, 86; Vitt., 9; X11.,26.) We may conclude, 
partly from the former use of the word “9D, partly from the additional expres- 
sions in the places cited (particularly “W7779), that this title was accorded him 
Decause of his care for the restoration and dissemination of manuscripts of the 
law. (Cf. likewise Neh. x11. 18—Shelemiab, the kdhén, and Zadoq, the s6phir; 
and 1 Chron. 1, 55—D™ ND AINDYD who dwelt in Yibés.) 

‘Phe translation of the Old Testament word DVD is the frequent ypayparets 
of the New Testament. Matt. 11.,4; V.,20; 1X.,8; XV. 15 XVIL, 10; XXE, 15; 
XXII, 2 69g; XXUL, 84, etc. 

‘Pwo other features of the Scribe's employment, which in course of time 
became most prominent, gave occasion for the synonymical Greek designations 
sopbs (Matt, XI, 853 LK. Vil, 805 X., 255 X1., 45 99.4525 XIV. 8; Tits m1, 18) 
and vopodiBéonados (LK. V.,17; Acts ¥., 84 —rarpiaw iEnyira wun Josephus, Antiq. 
xvM., 6, 2). 

So far as we can judge from the Pentateuch, the Mosate law was never @ 
conpus juris ecdlesastici, answering to our conceptions of system; still less was it a 
conpus juris. And yet when this law had received its unique position, old customs, 
which had up to this become no more than unwritten law (Gewohnheltsrecht], 
‘could be advanced to the rank of official, statutory law; but new law, properly 80 
called, might be no longer produced. 

“Then it became the main purpose to search out and interpret the letter of the 
written law; so to interpret it that it could find application to the present, and 
{indeed to as many of the relations of the present as possible. Even of Ezra him- 
self we read (Ez. vsr., 10): “He had prepared his heart to seek (YI) the law 
‘of Yahveh, and todo and teach (93%) in Israel statutes and judgments (OWI, 
Recht].” If we take into consideration the condition of the Torah as just men- 
tioned, if we recall further that, from the time of Malachi, the prophetic spirit had 
departed from Israel, that, with the death of the generations which returned from 
the exile, the impulse to an independent religious life, which lay in the specific 
experience of divine help, was extinct, that the feeling of peculiar weakness 
drifted toward a slavish, literal service of God, and that the slow, but constant, 
‘change in the social and other relations made the formation of new legal axioms 














1 From an earlier age. Cf. Jer. vill, 8—D"39 "py By 
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requisite, we cannot be surprised that many of the interpretations of the law given 
by the Scribes, and more particularly by those of the later time, remind us of the 
‘Lord’s denunciation of those who “‘strain out gnats and swallow camels” (Matt. 
xxmL, 24). One example in lieu of many. Let us compare the proof of the 
resurrection of the dead which Christ rests upon Exod. 1.6 (Matt. xx1., 28 sqq.) 
swith the way in whieh Deut. xx:x1,,16 is applied in the Babylonian Talmud (San- 
hedrin, fol. 90, col. 2): “The Saddicees asked Rabban Gamaliel how he would 
prove that God would raise the dead. He answered them: Out of the Torah; for 
there we find, DP) TPNNIN DY IW FT AWN 7 WN. They re- 
plied: But perbayis we are to join Op) with DN APT DY. And immediately 
after we read that the celebrated authorities Jeboshuia' ben Hananya and Shim'on 
‘ben Yohay explained the cited verve just as Rabban Gamaliel did! ‘The Middeth, 
‘the hermenentical rules, contributed some method, at least in appearance, to these 
interpretations (see my article “Hillel,” PRE.,'vz., p.116, col. 1; further, J. 
‘Hamburger, Realencyklopadie fuer Bibel u. Talmud, Part 1., pp. 206-208; still 
later in PRE. article “'Thalmud”). 

In the almost infinite variety of cases arising in the daily life within the civil, 
criminal and ritual law, new questions were constantly calling for answer. ‘There- 
fore a cessation of the work of interpretation was impossible. After Jehuda ba- 
nasi had eodied, in the Mishna, the interpretations which haa found recognition 
‘up to the end of the second century after Christ (the oral law), the discussions of 
‘the Amoraim! were only the more zealously carried on. 

To this activity of the Seribes, looking to the ascertainment of the lav, an 
‘addendum forms, the purpose of which is to secure the observance of the Inw. In 
order to prevent transgression of its prohibitions, they make supplementary pro- 
Iubitions, in observing which there was not left to the Israelite any possibility, 
much less any enticement, to become disobedient to a single statement of the 
written or oral law. Pirge Aboth (Sayings of the Fathers) 1., 1: The men of the 
Great Synagogue said......Make a hedge about the law, FIND YD WY. In 
the Talmud, Mo'ed gaton, fol. 5, col. 1, and Y-bamoth, fol. $1, col 1, Lev. xvm1., 
30s explained *HVIDWINY TWD ALY te. “Add a guard to my lew.” 

‘The Scribes were, therefore, not so much theologians as jurists. Consequently 
‘we are wo assume that the members of the Synedsia, atleast the more prominent, 
‘ones, were chosen, as far as possible from thelr number; compare for Jerusalem, 
among others, the following common expressions: “ The high-priests and seribes 
and elders” (Mk. xt.,27, ef ee), the high-priests and scribes” (Matt. xx., 18, 
et cet.). 

Tf the Jews were to remain the people of the law, the knowledge of the law 
‘once acquired must be preserved in all coming time, and care for true tradition 
‘ust be had among the succeeding generations. The pedagogic activity requisite 
for this purpose (especially in the earlier age when there was as yet no written 
Mishna) was a further essential task of the Scribes. ‘The instruction was oral; 
only in particular eases was a codex of the Bible consulted. ‘The exercise was 
constant repetition; hence YF (repeat) signifies frely Zar, study (Pixge Aboth, 
11., 403 UL, 70) and teach (i, VI, 1). ‘The formal statement of propositions and 
‘the holding of discussions thereupon occurred mostly in certain “houses of learn- 














1 [The Amoralm were the expositors ofthe Mishne, the ora law reduced to writing) 
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ing” (QW, PWD 1D); in Jerusalem, halls and rooms of the outer temple 
‘eourt were used Zor this purpose (ef. Matt. xxr., 98; XXxv1., 55; Mik. x1v., 495 
Lk. 11, 495 XX.,1; Xx1, 87; John Xvi, 20). ‘Teachers (Matt. xvr., 55) and 
pupils (LK. 1, 46; Pirge Aboth, v., 16) sat; the teacher upon a somewhat ele- 
‘vated place (Acts Xx1., 8; of. Pirge Aboth, 1., 4; Aboth de R. Nathan, 6). 

‘The religious addresses on the sabbaths and at other times were, in no small 
part, by Scribes (ef. Hamburger as cited above, pp. 921 sqq., especially 924, 926). 
‘Many Scribes busied themselves likewise with the Haggada (of. Hamburger, pp. 
19-27; W. Bacher, Die Agada der babylonischen Amorder, Strassburg i. E., 1878 
‘the same author, Die Agada der Tannaiten, in the Monatsschiift f. Geschichte u. 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1882 ff.) ‘The Halacha was, however, the peculiar 
field of their professional labors. 

‘Most of the Scribes belonged to the party of the Pharisees (cf. Mk. 11., 16, 
ouareis ron g. LK, V.,80, ol $. xa o yp. abron" Acts XXII, 9, rate ran yp. 08 alpove 
709 g.), a8 was quite natural, from the essential character of Phariseeism; conse- 
quently they lived mostly in Judea, and especially in Jerusalem (Scribes of Galilee, 
e.g., LK. ¥..17). But since the high-priests were Sadducees, there must also have 
Deon Sadducesan Seribes. 

‘The Scribes did not receive either salary or fee for their judicial or pedagogic 
labors. Many maintained themselves by the work of their hands (cf. Franz De- 
Titeseh, Juedisches Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu, 84 edition, Erlangen, 1879; 8. 
Moyer, Arbeit u. Handwerk im Talmud, Berlin, 1878); many were so wealthy that 
‘they could live upon the income from their fortune; not seldom did it oecur that 
some one entertained a Scribe, either through pity, or asa guest for a time. It 
‘was considered wrong for any one to make any profit whatever out of his acquaint 
ance with the law: of. Pirge Aboth, 1., 18: “He who uses the crown of the study 
of the law for his own profit, hall perish;” Baba Bathra, fol. 8, ol. 
time of a famine, Rabbi [Jehuda ha-nasi) declared that one should desire to feed 
‘those learned in the law, but not the ignorant. ‘Then said Jonathan ben Amram, 
refusing to uame his share in the knowledge [of the law], Feed me as thou would- 
est feed a dog, a raven.” But there must have been many exceptions to this 
commendable principle; for Jesus says (Mk. x11.; 40; Lk. xx., 47) of the Scribes, 
“You devour widows’ houses, and in pretence make long prayers;”” and (Lk.Xv1., 
14) the Pharisees are characterized as yi2dpywyo. The fact also that the Scribes 
lay claim to an altogether unbecoming amount of esteem, goes to prove the sup- 
position that the disinterestedness of the Scribes was not so universal as it seems 
‘to have been, according to Jewish sources. 

Lirerature.—A. Th. Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung des Alten Testaments 
‘mit dem Neuen, Hamburg, 1881, p. 884 sqq.; Gfroerer, Das Jalituundert des Heils, 1 
(1838), p. 109 sqq.; Winer, Realwérterbuch [in this also the older literature, as: Th. 
Ch, Lilienthal, De sowanig juris ulriusque apud Hebreos doctoribus privatis, Halle, 
1740, 4vo]; A. Hansrath, Neutestamentlich. Zeitgeschichte? 1, Heidelberg, 1878, p. 76 
qq; E. Shuerer, Lehrbuch der neutest. Zeiigesch., Leipzig, 1874, @25; Ferd. Weber, 
‘System der altsynagogaten paldstin. Theologie, Leipzig. 1880, cap. vi.—x.; also 
‘the historical works of L. Herzfeld, J. M. Jost, 11. Graetz (vol. 1.),and H. Ewald. 

















PIRKE ABOTH; or, SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS, 
By Rey. B. Prox, Pu. D. 
Altegheng, Pa. 
‘Translated from tho Hebrew Réition of Prof. H. I. Strack, of Boris, Germany. 
{What is included fa brackets is by the translator.) 
CHAPTER MII. 

1, Akabya, the son of Mahalalel, said: Consider three things and thou wilt 
not be led int6 transgression ; bear in mind whence thou hast come, and whither 
thou art going, and before whom thou must be ready? to renders judgment and 
account. Whence hast thou come’? from a polluting substance; and whither art 
thou going? to a place of dust, vermin and worms;é and before whom hast thou 
to render judgment and account ?® before the King of kings, the Holy One, 
blessed be he! 

2a. Rabbi Chanina’ suffragan’ of the priests, sald: Pray for the peace of 
the government ;8 for, were it not for the fear of it, man would devour his fellow 
man alive. 

2, Rabbi Chanina,?the son of Teradyon, said : Two persons sitting together 
and are holding no conversation about the law, such is an assembly of scorners ; 
for it is said, “Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful;” but when two persons 
are sitting together, and are holding converse about the law, the divine presencelt 
rests in their midst; for itis said? “Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
‘was written before him for them that feared the Lord and that thought upon his 
name.” ‘This refers to two; but suppose only one is sitting engaged in the study 
of the law, will the Holy One (blessed be he!) appoint him a reward ? (certainly), 
for it is said, “He sitteth alone and keepeth silence, because he hath borne it 
‘upon him, 22 








23. belons othe eet autores whose mas ace gen, probably contemporaneons 
vith Gamal 

27H Dil ready; in ter Hebrow,to denote what sal orally comet pas inthe future. 

2 ]2. alo fv 1-2; vod. The verbs JD and" form, Inthe Maha, te Intaive with 
without, a8 399, RY. AD. 

‘Vernon and worms add duly, worms ofall tnd) 

Sot Matix sil 28: Hebe 77) 

‘Another reading Hananga. 

Inthe Bible ony te plural 20, ‘eumtaguns of tho plets."_ He must hav lived betore 
the destruction of the tpl. Prom th fact that Chanina is always mentioned With dete, 
‘weumy infer, with cortanty, that hawwas the ast incumbent of tht ofc. 

"ttn iy 13 Jor exe, 

+ Another veading is Hananya, His daughtor was the faous Borura, wife of Rabo Mele, 
(ho Talmud contains many sores couceralag hor. Herend was tragio” Sho had load tho 
saying of the Mabbie that women were igh talnded. "By thy if," eid hor husband, "toa 
yet one aay admit he ruth of thelr assertion.” ‘By hls order ono of his disciple lad sure 
{orhor into which she fe ut at; and th concequetco was, hat sh strangled toeal) 

ls tobe obsrvod tat the Tulmad a quating Sriptare, mosty elites only a fe words 
‘nd not the whole verse (secon), ad leaves to the hearer (road) to aupploment tho words 
necessary for the argument. sh, here, te Mes two verso ofthe Piet Palin are Used as 
arpumest. 
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8, Rabbi Simont sald: Three who have eaten at the same table and have not 
Aiscoursed on the words of the law thereat, are to be considered as if they had 
eaten of the sacrifces to the dead;? for it is suid “All tables are fall of vomit: 
‘and filthiness, so that there is no place clean.” But three who have eaten at the 
same table and have discoursed on the words of the law thereat, are to be consid- 
ered as if they had eaten of the table of the Lord; for it is said$ “And he said 
‘unto me, this is the table that is before the Lord.” 

4. Rabbi Chanina the son of Hachinai, said : He who is wakefal in the night, 
and walketh on the highway by himself, and giveth his heart to vanity, such an 
one is guilty against his soul 

5. Rabbi Nehunjah,$ the son of Ha-kanah, said: Everyone who takes upon 
himself the yoke of the law, the yoke of the powers that be is removed from him, 
as well as the yoke of conventional manners. But he who casts off from himself 
the yoke of the law, then the yoke of the powers that be, as well as that of con 
‘ventional manners, s laid upon him. 

6. Rabbi Halaphta,’ the son of Dosa, of Cephar Hananyah,$ said: Ten who 
sit and are engaged in discoursing on the law, the divine presence rests in their 
inidst; for it is said,” God standeth in the congregation of the mighty.” Sup- 
pose only five are assembled, (is it the same as with ten? Yes); for it is said,t0 
“Ho hath founded his troop in the earth.” And suppose ouly three (are assem 
bled, itis the same) ; for it is said, “ He judgeth among the gods.” Is it sowith 
two? (es), for it is said? “They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
‘another, and the Lord hearkened and heard.” And is this the ease with one? 
(es), for it is said}? “In all places where T record my name, I will come unto 
‘thee and bless thee.” 

‘a. Rabbi Bleazar, of Bartotha,M said: Give to him! of his own for thou 
and what thou hast are his, and thus it is said?® by David,!" “ For all things are 
from thee, and of thine own have we given thee.” 


1 Simon ben Yoebat (of alto 1,190; vl, 1, famous pupil of R. Agiba. Por a long time bo 
‘was regarded as the author of tho Sober, which was, howover, composed in the socond halt of 
{he thirteenth contury, by Moses bon Shomtobo Leon. (Cf. Plek arta. Simon en Vochaf, in 
‘Medlintock & Strong's Oyelop x. p. 17; also the art. Monee de Leo, fb, vp 08.) 

+Seo Ps. ovl, 28. (Cf. Num. xz¥, 2] 

2a. xxvii, 8. ‘The word “place,” DYpD, means here “God.” 

(Baek, all, 2. 

* A pupll of Rabbl Aqtbe. 

‘Teacher of Ismael, n cotemporary with Aglba. [Ct-Plok, art Nechunjoh ben Ha-Kanah, 
MCuintock and Strong's Cyelop..¥), 

1 Acotomporary with Hanina ben Teradyon. $20. 

#4 place ta Gallloe. Of. Ad, Neubauer, La geopraplte du Talmud, Pats 188, p. 18, 22. 

‘#Pulexel, 1. That ton are necessary to form a congregation 7133) 6 inforred from Num. 
sv., 27 where the ten epies aro called Ip]. Ct also Mego, fol. 33 ol 8. 

















Dre aro judges. ‘Three belong at least to a court. 

Mal 1 Bxod. x34 24. 
¥ According to. Schwarz, Das hele Land (Frankfort a. M186, p10), in Upper Galles, 
she, God 
1 Supply “in theseripture.” Oa the mode of Tulmaudle quotation ef. W. Surenhiusius Bishop 

raraidayis. Amst1118. (Alco Pio, ar. Quotations ofthe Old Testament th the Tam, MoCline 

‘took and Strong's Cyclop. a.) The passage referred to ore is from 1 Chron. xxix, 

Ta a similar way Jonah it, 101s quoted in Thaanyoth TL, 1,by TH3') "83X3 7D¥ 

‘corning the men of Nineveh itis sald". CE. Rom. x12, fv Weig ri Aye 1) yeas 
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7b, Rabbi Jacob! said: He who is walking on the way musing (on the law), 
and pauses in his musing, and says, How beautiful is this tree! how beautiful is 
this farm !—is, according to the Scripture, worthy of death. 

‘8, Rabbi Dosetai? the son of Janai said, in the name of Rabbi Meir:+ Te 
who forgets a single subject of his studies is considered by Scripture as having 
curred guilt against his soul; for it is said,’ “Only take heed to thyself, and 
‘keep thy soul diligently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen.” 
Possibly his study may have overmatched his strength, (what thent); but it is 
‘said,® “And lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life.” Tlence he is 
not worthy of death, except he deliberately lets it depart from his heart. 

9. Rabbi Haninah,? the son of Dosa,? said: Whosoever’s fear of sin takes 
precedence of his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever’s wisdom takes 
precedence of his fear of sin, his wisdom does not abide. Ife also said: Whoso- 
ever’s works exceed his wisdom, his wisdom abides; but whosoever's wisdom 
exceeds his works, his wisdom will not abide. 

10a. He also said: With whomsoever the spirit of mankind is pleased, the 
Spirit of God is also pleased; but with whomsover the spirit of mankind is not 
pleased, the Spirit of God is also not pleased. 

10), Rabbi Dosa? the son of Harchinas, said: Sleep in the morning? wine 
‘at noon,!@ and puerile conversation and spending time at places where the igno- 
rant sit, dvaw a man out of the world. 

11.” Rabbi Eleazar!! Hammudai!? said: He who profanes holy things, and 
opsexves not the holy days," and offends his neighbor in public, and sets at naught 
‘the covenant of our father Abraham,%* and gives explanations not in conformity 
with tradition, though he has in his favor a knowledge of the law and good 
‘works, he has no share in the world to come. 

12, Rabbi Ishmael”? said: Be humble before thy superior, gentle towards 
youth, and receive all men with joy. 

18. Rabbi Aqiba said: Jest and frivolity train men forimmorality. ‘Tradition 














1 Generally rogurded as tater of Rabb Biezr,theson of Juoob. Anotherreading is Simeon. 
2 Doutens. 
1 Atbreviated from Jonathan. 
‘Raut Mete was famous daciple of R.Agiba. (Of Pik, art. ety, n MeCntock & Strong] 
Sout ive 
1 Degend acres to im the power of miracles. Of, Berakoth, fl. cl.1; Thaanth, fo. 
Gale Holived et tetime of Jochanan, tho on of Seccal. 
Abbreviated from Dositous 
{ Gotemporncy of Joehant, the son of Saccal 
‘When the Soma into be rected. 
‘Nor the uso of wine ast fe forbidden; Dut the fact that one sits at the wine, Instead of 
‘working wh is dag. 
Tie lived a the time ofthe Adriano war. 
‘Of aot, a pncesfuated two hours east of Td, often mentioned in tho Bra book of 
the Beacesboos 
Anya already ooeura 2 Chron. Wily 33 
Thera Peasy, DOTY M9 OND NID te 1 Mace by 36, aad Exogouy dnote dxpopeoriag 
sas dstorteas ind bad dylahCReterense ito those who, beloneing to the Grecian party, 
‘rere aabamed of creumsion} 
"due words  Tyify"s knowledge ofthe law and," arena inthe Cambridge codex. 
16e bising, Sanhedrin hxc where those are evunirated who have no share inthe word 
Tach a cotemportry of HE Agiba and. Tarpon. 
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isa fence for the law; giving tithes forms a fence for riches;! vows form a fence 
for abstinence; the fence for wisdom is silence. 

14, Te also said: Man is beloved, because he was created in the image (of 
God); a greater love was made known unto him, because he was created in the 
‘image; for it is said,? “That in the image of God made he man.” Israel are 
beloved, becanso they are called children; the love was enhanced by it being made 
known to them that they were called the children of God ; for itis sald,t “Ye are 
the children of the Lond your God.” Israel are beloved, for to them was given a 
precious instrument;S the love was enhanced by it being made known to them 
that a precious instrument was given to them, by which the world was created ; 
for it is said,“ For I give you good doctrine, forsake not my law.” 

15. Everything is forescen,? and free will is accorded, and the world is 
judged beneficently, and all according to the majority of works. 

16. He used to say, Everything is given on pledge,$ and a net is spread over 
every living creature. "The mart is open, and the merchant credits, and the 
ledger is open, and the hand writes down, and whoever desires to borrow, let him 
‘come and borrow, but the stewards!9 make constantly! their daily rounds, and 
‘make man refund, whether he consents to or does not consent, and they have that 
‘on which they may support (their claim), and the verdict is a veracious verdict, 
and everything is prepared for the banquet. 

17, Rabbi Eleazar,® the son of Azariah, said: Where there is no learning, 
there can be no proper behavior; where there Is no behavior, there can be no 
learning; where there is no wisdom, there is no reverence; where there is no rev- 
exence, there is no wisdom. Where there is no prudence, there is no discretion ; 
where there is no discretion, there is no prudence. Where there is no meal, there 
is no learning; where there is no learning, there is no meal. He used to say: To 
what is every one to be compared whose wisdom is in advance of his actions? ‘To 
a tree whose branches are many, but whose roots are few, and the wind comes 
and uproots it and overturns it for it is sald,!0““And he shall be like the desti- 
‘tute one in a desert plain, and shall not see when good cometh ; and he shall sit 
amongst the things parched up in the wilderness, a salt land and not inbabited.”” 
But to what may he be compared whose actions are in advance of his wisdom? 
‘To a tree whose branches are few, but its roots many; and though all the winds 
in the world come and blow at it, they cannot make it stir from its place; for it is 








2 Of, Sabbat, fo, 18, ot 
‘thou mayest become rie.) 
he words “a greater love, 
probably spurious 
2G0n. x, 8 
‘Here is meant “the Law.” 
| Pror. tv 2 
TADS used of the eyes of God, Prov.xv.,8. (Of, Matt x. 20; Heb.tv.,18) 
* (Of ati, 98) (Ct. Heb. te, 21) 
prop, Lk. lly 88: dmmpér, Matt. 26) 
AVIA constantly Ik the biblenl “MPA. Dan. vy 24 NPT. 
1 poatpuae o eg 79 detzoun rob yépou rob dpvion keckgutvot 
resident of the Sanbedrim at Jabneh, after the deposition of Garsaltel IT. 
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said,1 “For ho shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth out 
her oots by the river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf shall be 
‘green; and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
‘yielding fruit.” 

18, Rabbi Eleazar Hisma said: Nesting? and the observance of the menses? 
‘are important constitutions; astronomy and geometry are omaments of wisdom. 


Jer xvila & 
yp “nesting,” a Talmuate treatise fn the 6 order of the Mishna, treats of Binds for sacri. 
‘eon in acoordace with Lev. v.10. 
{ATTY,a treatise of the @ order of the Mishna. (Tétroata the subject of the menstruating 
‘woman, and occupies 5 puges of the Babylonian Talmud] 





WATEH-BEN-HAZAEL, 
Prince of the Kedarenes about 50 B.C. 
By Proresson Pavt Havrr, Pu. D. 








In the account of his expedition against the country of Arabia, king 
Sardanapalus! relates the severe punishment which he inflieted on Watoh, the 
aon of Iazael. the sheikh of the Kedarenes? After his cousin and namesake, 
‘Witeh, the son of Birdadda. had fled before the victorious Assyrian army unto the 
Nabatheans, Wateh-ben-Hazael had come to Nineveh ana kullum tanitti 
‘A¥Gr, Thereupon, the account goes on to say, Santanapalus placed him in a 
‘eage, and bound him with the asi of dogs. ‘Thus, like a watel dog, Watch had to 
‘keep watch at the great gate of the rising sun, that is, ut the east side of the wall 
of Nineveh, which bears the name Nerib-mas 

‘The cuneiform text of the annals which give us the aecount of this humiliation 
of Wateh, is contained in Vol. IIT. of Sir Teny Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inserip- 
tions of Western Asia, London, 1870. pl. 24,11. 7-20; in George Smith's History of 
“Assurbanipal, London, 1871, p.260, ll. 7-18; and finally in Vol. V. of Rawlinson’s 
‘work, pl 7, I, 128/4, and pl. 8, 1-14. ‘The last named text is taken from the 
new decagon cylinder! Rm. 1, which was found by Hormuzd Rassam in the north- 
‘ern palace at Kouyunjik. In transcription, this text reads as follows: 


$0 F188. DIS-U-aacte-’ marucuicta in-urs 
e-dissisu incna-bit ana KUR Na-ba 
ME} L DE 
TURSES-AD S DIS-U-va-te” TUR-DIS 
Sa remain iékuna 
7 Sardanapalua(Greck Saplenirsi?oc) relgncd at Nineveh from D.C. 006-09. The Asyrtan 
form of the namo ie ASr-bantabla or Asdr-banabla. to 
begettor of the son.” Yn Bara iv 10, he name appears in the corrupt form TDION (with Aleph 
‘qamenatam et metheghatum) Aanappar (not Osnappary SIDR swnds for 793{7]0¥ = 
Soma5-n0N. See Rosanguet, m Smith's Axnosnipal, p. 3H: Schrader KA. 378; Delitaeh sa 
dirt Dantes, Bere et Neko, 08. Dae. Lipa, 180, pp. vx. Sardanapalas was et. ¥ Ble 
5, 4) tho son of Hnarhaddon (1-205, the grandson (V R. 1 35 4 12%; 62,7) of Sonnacherid 
(GosW68, the groaegrandeon of Sargon TI. (22-06). Esarhuddon (Hebe. FIYION,? Kes xls, 
Bi; Yon. xxv, 98; Barn fv., 9ie = Asnyr, ASrabaddina, Avdrahwiddina, te 
“the God Assur gavo a brothor;” Sennacherlb (Greek Eevaxin ec, Herod. tl 1 ZavaxdoiBor, 
Hobe. PND) = Asyr. Sinaheriba, Sin-abe-erid (or erba) te ‘the Moonssod 
‘Sin ineroased the Drothers:" Sargon (Hebr, 37, Ima. xx41) = Asgr. Sarruckemu “the 
‘ogitimato king," in Akkadian Sar-gena, 
+ Hobe. 77p~3y, Ia. xx, 1; Pliny, VB: Orel; Greok Kedjaioe oF Kr gpm 
+t bull Shamash, Loo, Sargmatezs, pp. 3, OF and 4, 8k 
fk Now For, Getaber, 1% py No.6 
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Bir-DINGIR-IM. 





























jon," Bish “wood,” weku “dog,” ka “gate,” murnd * wal 
“place” CE. my AKiadtche und Sumeracke Ketuehriterte, Uclyaig, 111, p.104,88 and my 
Abkadian Gloweary, 8 pp. HB=TE 
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wna LUGAL-uti KUR Act 
5. DINGIRSAR LUGAL DINGIR-MES KURu GAL-e 

teendu udean-ni. 

Micka adi maha 

ana kullum tenitti DINGIR-SAR 

SA DINGIR-MES GAL-MBS EN-MES-ia 
10. an-nn kab-tn e-mid-su-ma 

GIS H-gara at-kun 

itti A-SLUR-KU ar-ko-us-o-ma 

wieansirin KA-GAL MURUB URU-NINA-KI 

nicrib masnag-ti ad-na-et 














In Assyrian this is to be read:— 








oe 123, Uiite’n maruéta impure 
Gesu invabit. ana mat Nabe 
$00 1, Vate'a mir Haxiili, 


vi inir abi abi ka U'ite’a mfr Bi-Dadda, 


se rdmdingt. iXkua 
ana Sauriiti mitt Avibi, 

Sar ilini, Sadd rab, 
geuta, kann tema 

mali'a 

tei DAS 












10, 


itti AST kalbi_ arkussi 
‘ufanginsn abulli- qabal al 
Nevib-masnayti-adniti, 





George Smith, in his History of Assurbanipal, p. 260, translates as follows: 
“Yaiteh, misfortune happened to him, and alone he fled to Nabatea. Vaiteh, 
son of Hazail, brother! of the father of Vaiteh son of Birvul,? who himself 
appointed? to the kingdom of Arabia; Assur, king of the Gods, the strong 
and mighty,$-a decree repeated, and he came to my presence. To satisfy the 
law of Assur and the great Gods my lords, a heavy judgment took him, and 
in chains I placed him, and with ast and dogs I bound him, and caused him 
to be kept in the great gate in the midst of Nineveh Nirib-barnagti-adnati.” 





1 war brothor. 
22Birdaddi, whom the people of bis country appointed. 
Simue strong mountain, 
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‘This trauslation is repeated in George Smith's Aerie Discoveries, seventh 
edition, London, 1888, p. 198, 1. 7-18, ‘The unessential corrections which are 
made there I have indicated in the foot-notes. 

M. Joachim Ménant, in his Anneides cles vois d? Asayrie, Pavis, 1874, p. 271, 
renders this passage: “Shamaiti, atteint par les revers, s'enfuit vers le pays de 
Nabaiti (les Nabathéens)- Shamaiti, fils do Haza-ilu, frére du pére de Samaiti, 
fils de Bir-bin, s’6tant mis de Iui-méme a la téte du roraume d'Avibi, Assur Te 
puissant, le terrible, le roi des Dieux, lui donna nn ord ct il vint en ma présence. 
Pour satisfaire aux déerets d’Assur et des Grand-Dieux, mes Sefguetrs il subit un 
Jugement s6vére, Jo I'ai chargé de chaives, je Vai li avee des ast et des chic 
et je Vai fait conduire devant los grands portiques de Ninua.”— 

‘From these translations, itis not clear why Sardanapalus should have inflicted 
such a cruel punishment upon Watch. For, apparently, the Arabian sheikh was 
guilty omly of having come to Nineveh. At other times, Sardanapalus, like his 
royal ancestors, showed mercy even to obstinate rebels. when they voluntarily 
presented themselves at the .\ssyrian capital 

‘The king says that he imposed upon Witeh a heavy annu, Annu is 
punishment for sin. It corresponds to the Hebrew pI! (Num. xxt1t, 215 Job 
XXXVI, 215 [88 1, 18), and means primarily “worthlessness, iniquity, sinful- 
ness,” then also the puntshment for this; even asin Tfebrew )p (from 7)3?) Isa. 
Va, 185 FIOY, Hos. 185 and NAT Zech. tv, 19 and Prov, Nxt. 4 algo'mean 
“punishment for sin.” i 

‘What sin had Witch committed ? ‘The mention thereof inust be contained in 
the words kullum tanitti il Ax@r, Watch eame to Nineveh, to kullum 
‘the majesty of Assur. Ttis clear that kul1um in this conection cannot mean 
“satisfy,” but “insult, slight.” _Kullum is the eonstruct state of the Infinitive 
PX"al of DOD! Cf. Hebr. DYBHD] 2 Sam. X., 5 and 1 Chron, x16, 6 (LAX. 
into). 

But what induced Watch to go to Nineveh and insult the natfonal deity of 
Assyria in the presence of the Assyrian king? ‘The royal annals say, i1 AS@r 
teniu ukanni, ‘This does not mean, “Assur a decree he repeated” (?!) or 
“Assur Ini donna um ordre,” but The god Assur had smitten him with insanity.” 

It is true that uSannt may mean “he repeated,” corresponding to the Hebr. 












































+ Asayrian ann, of cours, doesnot cone from a stem fi, med, but from a stem medic 
seminata, 3X. Tastend of anni we als find (with reaoloion of the doblng bythe inertion 
ota) ari, construct state aran (eg. Senteb. Sm. 06). Cf. Hebe. A2IIW hare, Lev xy 
Deut xiv, 1 (Arabic arnat) = annabtu, feminine to Asyr. annabu, aa intensive form of 
the stem 33X to spring (Delltasch, Hebrew and Annan, Landon, 18%, p. 06; Aramiean X22 
birone (Arto kuraly) for 8092, Hobe: D2, Assy. Kuwss (= Akkadian guza)s PEDID In 
tho book of Chronicles for PBB Assyvian Dimarhqu or Dimmashau (genitive, €or 
Arable Dimashqu and Dismishau. ‘The construct stato of arau=annv, aran, Ss Anal 
‘ebidng, Cherny remarks fo Schrader’s KAT. pp. 406 and 82/3. 

2.00 another stem DY9 see Lyon, Sarpmstezte, p. 73, and Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, p61. 
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TR. 89,9 f, Sunni-sd-ma repeat i, say it a sezond time, Akkadian 
uta} or he reported, corresponding to the Aramean 1349, e.g. 
allaku bantu illikima wSannd Ati (cf. Hebr. *Nx) a courier came and 
reported to me usannt, however, like the Hebrew 773Y/, means also ‘to 
change, to alter.” In ASKT: 61, 58/9, therefore, uSanni appears as the synonym, 
of unikir, from the stem ")3). According to the notations which I have intro- 
duced in my Sumerische Fandliengesetze, Leipzig, 1879, p. 20, n. 8, Sunnd to 
repent, to report, has a wh (= Arabic G3), while Sunn t change, to alter, 
bas a wha (= Syriae +). With Syunnd is connected sind two, Kand 
Raniyu) secoud (feminine Sinitu); with Kunnd to change, Sattu (construct 
Banat, plaral Xandti) year (Aram. NEW, constr. YY) 

Tomlu? etanda for fomSu; 2 before", B,D and gf was pronounoed ike 
‘Jin Assyrian. Ienoe we find gin du team, span, for sim du (JDY¥)s mundahse 
warriors, for mumdahge, plural of mundabsu = mundahisu = mum- 
dahiyu, Participle to amdabis = amtabig* J fought, from ym, Aramaic 
NMS Lnnind he was plucd, for mnimau, yan‘amidu, Hebe. Wy; 
mandddu length, for mamdddu, from madadu to be extended; nindigara 
det us listen to ech other, VR. 1,195, for nimdagara; undin&, Nimrod Epic, 
45, $5, for umding, yumtannira; perhaps also sindu shoham stone, for 
samdu, simtn, suhmatn (ebrew DFW): uduntu Ulood, for udumtu 
{OON). burrdntu dark-coloved (feminine of burrimu); hantu swift, for 
Pamtu. from YHA, bamagu (Tmperfect'u, see Haupt’s Nimrod Epic, 78, 
arkixunu ardud abmut urrih, cf. urriha kakkesu, V R. 4, 8, 
fa denominal Pia from ura read, march) to flare, to tremble, 10 hasten; 
ukantil Z exionded, [imperfect to Xumfulu (ASK. 175) to extend, Shaphel of 





























Van, tag, Soe Proceedings of the Society of Bical Archastony of Juve 8 82, p. 12 and 
my Anise Sprache, Dern 16) p x3 

ce tensunt, Assurbanipalsm.21,j; igbat fons, Hanpt, Nomrod Bp eo 1% 

30E. Amable ceOuLs = Hebrew “Tap: HEDRATCA, pS, m1 

sot amaabar Lrecened, cor am til ar, tren of arya; win dalla dey At, for 
yumtalli ; wmdasser (Aasurb.S0.208 an di8ser) tas deverted for um taster, 
lum taSir ve on account ofthe following %),retexive-passive stom of the Peet MUssurt 
DAL 01,2); tim dua = tameu, tamatu, tahmatu, avy-orm of ti’mdu 
nutu, tihamatu, feminine to the Hebrew inp. Ti'dmdu may be tho same 
sword as the Arabic ReLgs Tihidm e, the namo of the sandy stretch of coast along the Hod 
Sen, Of. the Atyrian pase mat Tamdim or mat Marratim eoe. OND, Jer. Ly 
2) for the southerntiott past of Lower Dabylonta (Delitzach, Paradies, p. 18), and the Greek 
Wdvros, Latin Ponta, forthe aitret nthe norton of Asia Minor, onthe const of tho Pontus 
uxins~For the ein UmdaSser instead of Un dassir, of. umasSera, VR, 48 and It 
ubterera WH 1,68; 421 9,28; 4118 6,05: Haupt, Nimrod Bylo, 10,48; ugammeru, Ti, 
vi,0r: NaMeTISU, Tip, vil, 100; tnammora I made brian, Bsarhaddon (Budge), 1, 48; 
alert’, rg, vil,a% E0/0rdit, 7, vill, 1, ete, ete. 

S00 my’ "Deitraege aur asyriochen in the Goettingen Nachrichten of March 3, 
186, pst lta tha eosy 08 BAL. 

‘i to menrureCmperteot Imad, ASK. 65 2 6 a denominl ver and menns propeely 
“to deterimine the extension, the lenge, of mth 

See Deltas, Parade, . 1B, 2 












(00 
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Son: andu sun, forsamSu;! tandilu likeness, for tamiilu, Infinitive Px"al 
of Suns banka Aly, for hamsa (Ethiopic hamsa) and handu sth, for 
dam(i)iu, kansaku for kamsaku? I0ow from kamdsu, (Impf. ikmis), ete. 

‘Pemu is the form qatl of the stem OY, and stands for ¢a'mu, like bel 
lord (fem. beltu, construct belit, plural beleti = beléti) for balu, Hebr. 
OD; remu mercy, for rabmu, Hebr. DYN: Seru morning, for Sabru, 
Hebr. NY; geru wilderness, fold, for galru, Arabic olysve gahré’, plural 
ielsve Sahara; reiu head, for ra’su, Hebr. YIN7, Aram. KUNI; senu 
feb, for ga'vu, Hebe. IN. Ct-mny Futon, p98, and ay BAT. 9. 94,2 

Ordinarily the Assyrian yemu means “report, message, order,” e. g. fem 
utirdni thy brought the message, ef. Hebrew DY, Jonah mt., 7° In the 
combination emu uSanni, however, temu, like the Hebr. Dy, means“ un- 
derstanding, intellect.” Tenia usanni® accordingly means “he altered bis 
intellect,” ot “alienated his reason,” “ deprived him of reason.” ‘The expression 
answers exactly to the Hebr. (YON $M, 1Sam. xx1., 14; ef. TID 
SOYDHMN WMRY'D in the superseription of Pe. xxv. So also in Syriac 
wwe have the expression FUQYD 13yF mulaeit saporem swum, for “he pretended 
to be insane,” and the Participle Qal NY3YF means insipidus, detirus, insanus, 
whence NWI amentia, insania, 











1 Gf Hebrew Fi lo foroet = Assyrian ma, Imperfect im¥4 ne foroots 49 Jat = Arable 
‘aasimn, ete, Tho) in there stem fe duo toa partial ssimfaton of the 9 tote dental lant, 

+ 8e0 my remarks Dr. Flommning’s Nebukadnczar, p32, 

2 Of also TY Re, Se (SPO. 4, and @. 4 £120-=Smith Asso sr, ana olf ia 
sarru bela feeme svkunanni umma: tem sa Arabi mala tasimma 
Bupré alaktil dn Hebrew transoription 21yB By! OR “De Kap ps WEP Pe 
eu AIA ANDY yaw op) on aecount of te fact hatte Ring my Lard eae oder to me, sang: 
Yaw of Be Aredlans, Neh thou Meret tend here propery ths oy." Compare moreover 
‘nourb. gm. Ogi, UFFUBIG temu gikunsungti; mj: isskanka femu; 
fuga pan sikin temia; 1 idagald pan dakdn temfa; re iskun- 
Findti tema; wo uvannusa fikin tomfa; weang2s te-emu $a Blamti; 
Haupt Nimrod Bpie 3,6 ubla te-e-ma, 


cota 18 184 emu u milki, sennacesp Sm. naan: 18 r28 femiw milki, 
su iidh femmi u niiIKL Assad. Sm-Q2(0 M4408 6, 08 

“aie tena tuiannd 1X 8, 001. @-=Snith ana 
teonfe Davesch, doruche Lecce Llp eh p66: ICH. 3,12 and 
Kanbundi lama ga nis lant rabaes 1d esura) ba ina Sa-ni 
tna Comaq raminisu (taki Kuhurnanends te Bale who di nt (hey e oath 
Sn yet ohn uo. dertion of mt rate tm Maen aer-_Assatal Sm 
eee taqaads Feumman belisuna qari ali Ninua emardme 
Pnke teem{igbateundti Umbadara ibgumazignitae ibigam 
iikagslem want qaqgatu usesir ina siqnita t-imanty R40; forthe form 
Tian aiu win iopg Mnofor de some of arudiury Rath end Yi ¢aea DebogeTV, 19) 
Navadameg tha pares parsilli eibbity iahula karase. When aay 
de tne cutng of of the heos of Brenan, ete tar, tthe ey af Mie, ary onreame 
a cintedar oe hs beara Needing hte toh ref Na pe pureed rah his 
tron body. Cf a Sennacheris Ga. 20; whannd wiiik gomteu. 


‘ep with Dagesh orthophonicum: ef. Stade, Heb. Grammattr, 40, 
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Accordingly I translate the whole passage as follows: When misfortune 
overtook Watoh (the son of Birdadda) he fled alone to the land of the Nabatheans. 
Watch, the son of Hazael, however—the cousin of Watch-mér-Birdadda, who had 
made himself king of Arabia—the god Assur, the king of the gods, the great 
‘mountain, alienated his reason, so that he eame into my presence to slight the 
majesty of the god Assur and the great gods, my lords. A heavy penalty T 
imposed upon him, placing him in a cage and binding hin fast together with 
young (2) dogs. ‘Thus I made him wateh at the great gate of the wall of Ninua 
(which bears the name) Nerib-masnadti-adnati, 

Tadd a few words for the explanation of the text. 

Col. VIL.,1. 128—The name Watch is written in Assyrian U-a-a-te-, Ibis 
evidently the nomen agentis of an Arabic verb prima , and tertie gutturalis 
8 gs gs oF @) peters = aly or gly. The & in Uatelu represents 
ane prbinSlation tthe thafore tiara Tasteed of U-2-a-te-'u we tnd in 
other passages I-a-u-ta."u, e.g, III R. 34,28 and 280, 84 and 87b (Assurbanipal 
‘Sm., 288, 875 287, 22 and 27), Tauta’u seems to correspond to an Arabic form 


Spat amame ike prs? TEP SPY PY: WIT. DY. PNY (afterwards 
Sie ‘i.e. the frequent name of aes Jews, Mey) }), also FFT. Cf. also the 
naine ofthe Ambian tribe [-sa-am-met-w (this was read Tshime'a, with Y, 


at the time of Sardanapalus, see my BAL.) VR. 8,1. 110/i. €. jemang,® with an 


aceuated uvowel after the Srst stem-consonant, a formation 1iké the Assyrian 
ikabir he breaks, inadin he gives, irabig he couches, ete. (BAL. 98), or the 
Ethiopic isimé', isdbér, ete. Accordingly this oldest Semitic verbal form® 
of which I have treated in my artile n vol x. of the Journal ofthe Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, 1878, p. 244 seq., was still in existence, atleast in proper names, 
‘at the time of Sardanapalus not only in Assyrian and Ethiopie, but also in Arabic 
dialects. ‘The name Thm e's is a positive proof for this fact. 

V-a-a-te-u is the form qatil or Participle, and I-a-u-ta-'u the form 
yantalu or Imperfect, of the stem 7): the relation is the same as between 
Spy? and “WHI. Bot that L-a-i-Iu-u, La'ild on the Bsabaddon Cylinder 
(1 B46, 200), as is generally assumed,? is only a modification of the same name, 

Tk He Ae tert forme Goya Patras, ange PAUIAIY Goge rte 
Ge2p2 VAUIa, pays yauhamy, of. 
FB, Dlotelsh, aBandngen sur Rebrectchen Grommate, Leia, 184, p. Md; Stade, 
Meranda Leip, 1 #0. 
Lng, Plt Sua Heron Hey, Lp, 
‘intend of (agua, on account of th folowing gat 
*Datiteoh, Parades, 28, reminds sof the Bea mA 
tho 1 Ghroa 8 
0t lno oon, Aiopuce Studien, tpg IT, yp. 2. 
+0, e-  Smith, surbonpal 28; Badge, Baar, 2: Bdaard Moyer, anette de 
Aarts, Wi Staten 18h. .Ck om th oder bn Seber, UP. 
































99 Gon. xx¥5 My 1 Chro0. 14, 80; 
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Lregard as impossible. U-a-a-te-'u! mar Ha-za-ili was evidently a brother 
of Ie'ild, ‘Tho latter name is combined by Schrader (KAT, 25, n.) with the 
Hebr. SN; il, however, cannot be = 5X, but represents, as appears from 
‘the long @ at the end, FAN, Arabic ilahun; so that Ta'ild is = MON+HY, 
i.e. Yah is God.” 

marustu corresponds to the Akkadian nin-giga (Sumerian am-giga); 
‘00 ASK. 43, 88, and compare Lotz, Tiglathpiteer, p. 186, 78. It is a form like 
Samuktum, IER. 82, 886, or anuntu, VR. 9,82. 

imburéa-ma means Literally “it was over against him, it faced him.” On 
‘the stem “PI see Delitzsch, Asayrische Studien, Leipaig, 1874, pp. 124/5. ‘The 
Jength of the w in the suilx #4 is owing to the influence of the enclitfe ma and. 
‘Phat the sufix Su also in other cases has a long vowel cannot be proved. 

‘Line 124.—ed i8¥i-tu he alone is a denominative derivative from edu one (= 
Adu, Wadu, abadu) Hebr. ON (= abhad). 

innabit is the Imperfect Niphal from abiitu to perish= Hebr. 73N, where 
‘the “J is due to a partial assimilation of the F) to the 3,as in 9 heavy = Assyr. 
Kab(i)tu. See my article in the Andover Review of July, 1884, "The Language 
cof Nimrod, the Kashite,” p.98,n.1. innabit stands for MDN3' in’abit, see 
any Faritingeseze, p.10; 1. ‘This regressive assimilation of the first stem-conso- 
nant takes place only with stems ND; ef, innamir he was seo, from “IDX, 
innitga (= PANY) hewas carried away from PAN=PNy Delitzsch, Paradis, 
304), innirigu tt is planted = Bodis (vanaradu, yan‘eradu, yan'erisy, 
inneri8uy, innirigu) IV B. 7, 684, innimmedu i is placed = Hebe. 7Wpy? 
IV R.7,54a2 In other cases the prefix ) is assimilated to the first stem-conso- 
inant, even in the case of stems YD, e.g faldii they wore Born (IV B 16, 228 
and 2b) for iwwalda (Hebr. }7y) = inwalidd? We find also the same 
formation from 3X, with a somewhat different signification, however: eka! 
ati Fabea the palaces were ruined (Tig. VI. 99, sing. *i-a-bit, VIL 4). abt 
is = NADN’, with tesdided N and this = NMINY, with assimilation of the 
‘vowelless } to the following X. Of, also Haupt, ASK. 76, 2 and 10, 

Na-ba-a-a-ti isto beread neither Nabati nor Nabaiti, but Nabs'atist 
40 also ta-a-a-ar-ti-ia my reum talartYa, da-a-a-nu judge deanu, ba- 
a-a-al-tu army (KAT. 74) baldltu, denaattu treading da'tstu, not tarti’, 
anu, baltu, dastu, a-a, after a syllable ending in a, s not the sign of pro- 
ongation only, but with preceding hiatus. Naba’Gti stands for Nabay@ti, 



































1 Schrader, inthe Monatsderiote ofthe Berlin Academy of March 4.188, p. 270, reads Uaitt" 
‘and considers « dainutive form. 
Of, Zttchrft fuer Keach forachung, vol. L, unto 184, p. 28, 


106, VR.1,s1: ashar Agsurahaddin abu danfa giribshu 
51.23. 


Niba'ati, 1v R64, 1a Smith, Atourdontpa, 27,19). 
20f, howerer, saaaidu (With (yo) ASKT. 2,702; SIG. th, 6. 


and 6. 
1d, where Baarhadaon 
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Hebr. HYD}. In Assyrian, intervocalic becomes NX; ef. &'u who (SIG. 64, 2) = 
ayyu, tira enemy, ha'ira Iusband, d@'itu crushing, = 2tyirn, bayiru, 
dayisuz uqAid I prevented =uqdyis, uqayyis; qAtd’a my hands, india my 
eyes, Bepila my feet, birka’a my knees, Aim f’a my tears, id4'a my arms, = qata- 
ya, fndya, ete; pand’a my face, abi’a my father, ra¥d'a my head, (Sennach- 
erib, V. 66) =pandya, abiya, ra'¥iya; Kaldd’a Chaldean = Kasdiya? 
re'u shepherd = reyu, ra'yu;? i8t’u (VR. 8, 88) or iSe'ut he seeks = ikdya 
(ia'yn, iva'ayn) ete, ete. 

Col. VILL, 1. 1--On maru ehild (fem. martn daughter) see my remarks in 
Schrader's KAT. 508, 8. v. ND. 

Hazd'ilu is = SNM, also waitten OMIM. See Schrader, KA. 661, 8. ¥- 
ONIN. ‘The writing Ha-za-a-ilu (Delitesch, Paradies, 804) IIT R. 2, 9a, 18 & 
mistake for Ha-za-iiu-a; and a in this ease is the Akkadian ideogram for 
ablu, construct abil, bil, bal (= Aram. "\J!) son (Akkadian ibila). 
2,—Whether the Akkadian ideogram tur-Sek-ad or a-Bes-ad child 
(or son) of the brother ofthe father, was read in Assyrian mar ai abi, or whether 
it was reproduced by a single word for “ cousin,” eannot be decided. 

Birdadda is the Old Testament name "J77] 73. The name signifies “son 
of Dadda,” the Syrian god of the atmosphere, Adad in Macrobius, sat. 1, 28 
(Preller, Rmésche Mythologie, p. 150). Cf. Schrader, KGF. 589; KAT. 454; Theo. 

. Binches “Upon the name Benhadad,” in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology of Feb. 6, 1888, p. 71. Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 28) combines 
the name Birdadda with the name of one of the three friends of Job, 793 
srnyify. Dil in Bildad represents the intermediate steps between the Assyrian 
ablu, (a)bil, and the Aramsan 93. In the lattor the vowel a is due to the 
influence of the 9; ef. Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, 217; Syrische Gramma- 
tit, 454. The Aramman 3, therefore, is not a dialectical modification of 73° 
Dut an Akkadian loan-word. ‘That Assyrian ablu son, is of Akkadian origin? E 
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Cf. the Biblical Arameean “9p: TYIY2, plural “NyD, for the INI: MIPS, 
‘Sco Kautseeh, Grammatte de Bivieh-aramactehen, Leip, 184, €1, 1b. 

See my article inthe Andover Reve p- Wy 2.2 

‘4 Mpe Rin fehe'u stands for*, Dut tho Nin the Imperfect tach’ Debge, TT (ASKT.85,4), 
isan i=, ‘Tho Xin the: 
for multe’, again uiteyu, multai)yu. multene'a is 
tane'u multaneyu, multanatyu, mushtana‘iyu. 

‘Sof, the Syriac forms: “73 my son, }SR your son, FITZ their aon (not SAB, PB with 
4); the here is the original vowel, Noeldeke's Syriache Grammatik, #8 M8 and Si. 

(Of, Fleischer, ta Levy's Newhebraclches Woerterbuch, vol. T Leipelg, 1 p. 257. 

1 Friedrich Delitssch in his review of Dr. Hommel's essay Die eumero-akkadsche Sprache wnd 
‘tire Verwandlschafteverhacinisse Sepuratatdruck aus der Zettchrtt f. Ketchritforeehung) $0 & 
recent number of the Letpzig Lilerariches Centrablatt thinks ablu a genuine Semitic Word, a8 
‘wellas gushuru deam, 1abin old, turabu stetnbock, qanu read, etlu and etelu lord, eto. 
1, howover, still maintain that ablu is of Akkadian origin. 
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have already maintained in SFG.9; of. also Lotz, Tiglathpileser, p. 2; Haupt, 
ASKT. 184. ‘The word ibira, which in Akkadian means “ Geld-laborer,” seems 
also to be related to this Akkadian ibila son; ef. ASK. 214, No. 70 

Lines Sand 4—sa rdmanSu iskunu ana Sarrdti mat Aribi who had 
made himself king of Arabia (ana Saxrfiti literally tothe kingdom) refers not to 
Watch the son of Hazael, but to Watch the son of Birdadda, who had fled to 
the Nabatheans. ‘The successor of Hazael hed been, first, his son Tail, After 
the death of the latter, as it seems, his brother Wateh-bon-Hazael had the next 
laim to the throne; but the cousin of Ta'ilé and Watch-ben-Hazael, Wateh-ben- 
‘Birdadda, usurped the dominion. 

rdmanu means literally “highness” (stem D9) and then like nafs sou in 
Arabic, or res head, in Bthiople, it is used as a reflexive pronoun. CE, €. By 
Arabic eo .c3 quid cuill alqaitu nafsi (or bi-nafsi) fi Dijlate 
J threw myself into the Tigris; Ethiopie rassiya reesé kama za-idawt 
Ihe gave himself out to be All, pretended ittness (German, er stelle sich an wie cine, 
der Krank ist), Dillmann, Ethiopic Chrestomathy, p. 24, 1.4. Seo also Siegfried, 
Lehrluch der newhebréschen Sprache, Karlsruhe, 1884, #481 and 90. 

Badd rabd (Akkadian kur-gal, IV R. 27, 15a) the great mountain or rock, 
is a common epithet of Assur and Bel in Assyrian, e. g., Semnach. Sm. 2, 45 
4,25 6,10, ete, Ct. Ps. xvi, 8:—1S-MPON AE YN YD ANA 
Yedweh is my rock....my God, my moventain’ wherein 1 find refuge. Hy is = Aram. 
“NY mountain? Delitasch, Hebrew and Assyrian, London, 1888, p. 48, ells atten- 
tion to the Assyrian proper name Tlusadit’a God ie my rock or mountain, We 
also regards the Hebrew "yf as only an intensive form of this Assyrian Sad, 
But this I still eonsider doubtful. 

Line, 7—iNika he came, does not stand, as is commonly assumed, for 
"Lika, with assimilation of the aspirate, but itis an analogical formation after 
‘the stems }'D. ‘The Hebrew 5, on the other hand, fs an analogical formation 
after the stems yD. 

Line 8—tanittu majesty, stands for tanidtu, taniddatn, tanihdatu, 
stem “773, from which we have na?idu lyty. Cf. SFG. 29, 4; Assurb. Sm. 
7,96; 248; 818; VR, 1, 86; KGP. 165, 27, ete., ete. Alongside of tanittu 
there also occurs taniitu, ‘This stands for tanattu=tanddtu = tangdatu 
Stanahdatu. ‘The pluralis tanddati, 

Line 10.—kabtu is syncopated from kabitu (intransitive participle of 
Kabatu) whence its construct state is kabit, and the feminine kabittu. Of. 
namru (construct namiz, feminine namixtu) bright, eur = Arabic p43 





























2 Gf, che uso of DOFT An YDB!Y, WH Pant axvt.5; YORIVA “BPrYD Psalm xvi 0, 


+f, thename Taipor, Taurus, Kiepert, Manual of Ancient Geography, Londo, 18, 
See also Olshanson, in the Monatseriente of the Berlin Academy of July 10, 169, p. 55. 
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namir, damqu, feminine damigtu propitiow, gamru, feminine gamirtu 
compte, qardu, feminine qarittu valiant; baglu, feminine batiltv ceasing, 
Yadlu, feminine ¥adiltu wide, ete, ete. 

Line 11.—In si-ga-ru the @ is long, as appears from the orthography 
Xi-gar-ru, col. VILL 111 (Smith, Assurbanipal, 281, 98, si-gar-ru with D (2), 
hence Sigdru, ‘The word is not of Semitic origin, as is supposed by Delitesch, 
Assyrische Studien, p. 46, but is an Akkadian loan-word. ‘The Akkadian form is 
sigar = Sumerian simar. Cf. ASKT. 48,40; II R. 28, 82; IV R. 17, 5a; 
18, 28); 20, No. 2,8. In Bvek. x1x.,9 this Akkadian sigar cage, appears in 
the form 9ND:—933 JO-ON AND oN. INI MN 
posweruntque tem in eaved cum uncinis (per néres transfizis) et duecerunt eum ad 
regem Babylonia. Ct. Libor Bechilis, ed. Baer, Lipsie, 1884, p. xv. WN J. 
punctuates this dees even a8 YANID ND; *9MDI FI. on the other hand, as 
Srydia | AND. Instead of 73ND, however, we should read 93'D- 

‘Line 12.—itti asi kalbi arkus3u I bound him with the asi of dogs. itti 
‘ean only mean “along with,” *at the side of,” not with the aid of.” For the 
latter we should have ina, not itti. Accordingly asi cannot mean ‘chain ” or 
“olla,” but must be a particular kind of dog, pethaps the young of dogs, pups, 
puppies. ‘The Assyrian word for “pup” seems to be mirdna (for uy, 
derivative of miru, miru, miru young, child; of. Delitesch, Assyrische Studien, 
-88; Schrader, KA. 316, 8. mara and mirdnu are connected with the verb 
umderu, Participle mum/er, ete. Whether asi be an Akkadian ideogram, 
‘or an Assyrian word phonetically written, eannot be decided. 

ittu (Hebr. AN) is, as I pointed out in the last number of the HiEDRArcA, p. 
178, u. 5, the feminine to idu hand, side, and therefore stands for idtu; ef. 
simidta team, for simittu, ilittu birth, for ilidtu, kibitew property, for 
Kisidtusabuttu fel-labor, for abudtu (Iebr. 77ySY), mavattu for ma’ad- 
‘tu, fem. of ma’adu much (of. Hebr. 7N1D), Hebr. NAN ahh st (Geez, ahattt) 
for abhadt, fem. of “TN one, Ethiopic walatt daughter = waladt, ND, 
kos. hatha. Thawsred jor edaa7anadin, ity kato libata 
daughter, V R. 2, 70. The plural itati alongside of idati (cf. Delitzsch, in 
Lote's Tiglathpileser, 116) is an analogical form. Cf. above our remarks on aran, 
construct state of arnu = annu, p.219,n.1. ‘That the Hebrew MY cannot 
be the feminine of the Assyrian ina (Lagarde, Mitdilungen, Gdttingen, 1884, 
p. 226) Ihave already remarked, ASKT. 194. 

arkus-u I bound him. Generally s-+%, just like $48, s+4, +5, becomes 
88; @g. wlabbissu J clothed him for ulabbix-Su, murussu (IV R,,29, 500; 
SFG. 26, 7) his sickness for marug-4u (murgu, = Arabic ysye marad, Aram. 
RNY WD) iztissu he allotted to him for iztiz-bu, iqissu I presented to him for 




















* Cf. on the other hand Budge, The History of Bsarhaddon, London, 180, p. 18,8. v. AST, and 
Delitzsah’s Assyrache Studen,p. a5; Lotz, Tglaipfleer,p. 18,8. 
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‘igik-4u (ASKT, 46, 35 and $8), rupussa her width for rupus-$a (Deluge, 1. 
28; Sennacherib Sm. 168, 28) ete.,ete. ‘The verd DI to bind together, to bind to, 
‘which is quite common in Assyrian, occurs in the Old ‘Testament in only two 
places, namely, Exod, xxvin. 285 2500X., 2: YAR WYMAN DIN 
DOD MNDR TNT AYR. and they shail vind the Hoshen (i.e. the 
‘breast-plate of the high-priest) from its rings tothe rings af the ephod with threads 
af viletpurple. 

Line 18, - usangir is the Shaphel of nasiru, Imperfect iggur, Imperative 
ugur. AS arule, yowelless 9, as in Hebrew, is assimilated to the following cou- 
sonant; e.g. appu face, Sattu year, Suttu slep, dream, aSéatu teife, nappas 
airhole, maggartu watch, maddattu tribule (= mandantu), zibbatu (ail, 
Libittu brick, imittu right side feminine to imnu = yaminu), kettu right. 
cousness, ak kis Tout of, aqqur I destroyed, assuh Learried avy, abi Zealled, 
tabduka she bit, i8Siq he kissed, iddin he gave, ag3i I lifted up, ikkir he was 
dostte, Ln2i2 he established himsel, ete, ete. Cf. Hebrew DIN (Aram. DIN), 
A7YY (Aram. NY), YY (ram, NH), MBE (sam. NAD), radio 
atie manfas, Aram. NW, Hedr. TP Neb. v.,4 (Aram. Kara 1¥., 185 
Vit, 24 IND, SoslaeNeHINITD SFO.16, 4), Hebe. 932, WYO (Aram NANI, 
NIP) PD's }D (Arum. NND. NPD), Aram. D9, Tebr. PID, MD}. ND). 
Tye) (Aram, 13) pw InN, AD}, Bibiopic nazaza car 511,s.¥. 19) 

Instances in which the} is retained as in enzu goat (Heb. 1), Arabic sie) 
vintu daugiter, eniu fecble, mandattu tribde, manzazu resting placd si- 
nidntu or (with partial regressive assimilation of the feminine [) sinfindu 
swallow (Aram. NJ73}3D), ete., are relatively rare. In the stem "¥) we find also 
4 Hebrew, as is well known, alongside of Y? (with assimilation of the 9) the 
‘uncontracted form 9). 

ka-gal means in Akkadian ‘large gate.” In the vocabulary Sm. 12 (VR. 
18) which treats of the different kinds of watches, this word is rendered in 
Assyrian by abullu. We find, in line 19, Akkadian ennun-kagal = Assyr. 
magarti abulli, masartu is=maggartu, mangartu, like madattu trib- 
ue=maddattu, mandantu, from nadanu to give. abullu is the Aram, 
NUIBN city-gate, entrance in the city-oall, which has usually been wrongly con- 
nected with the Greek infu2/. Cf. Delitzsch, in the Additions to the German 
‘edition of George Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis, Leipzig, 1816, p. 208; 
Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 24, n. 1. 

qablu (Akkadian murub, synon. ib) is usually translated “ midst,” being 
probably regarded as a metathesis of the Arable qalb heart. But how can an 
IDN de in the midst ofa city? In the bilingual fragment IV R. 29, No. 2, 
‘qablu is found along with qaqqadu head (ef. Hebr. PIP) napiseu (plural 
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‘napbati) soul (Hebr. wb, plur. iv’); Aram. wi)2 NYD}, plur. NNW), 
kisadu (plur. kisdddti = Ethiopie késaddt) neck, irtu? breast, and qitu 
hand. Tn the legend of the deseent of the goddess Istar into Hades (IV R. 81, 
‘54a) we read that, ater having passed through the Aifth gate, the keeper of the 
Under-world took from the goddess Bibbu ka qablisa. ¥ibbu is, as we have 
already mentioned in the HimpRarca, p. 175, the “girdle;” qablu must therefore 
‘mean, as a part of the body, “waist.” ‘The qablu of a city, however, is the 
‘enceinte or surrounding wall. In Assurbinipal, Smith, 817a, (cf. IIT R. 84, eol. b, 
50), therefore, qablu has the determinative BAD wall, Assyr. dru: dir qabal 
ali $a Ninua, qabal tamdi, likewise, does not mean the midst of the ocean, 
Dut the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the continent, the sea near the 
shore, ‘This {s important for geograpbical statements in the cuneiform inserip- 
tions. The Phonician city Arados (Hebr. YN) for example, is called al Ar 
mada Sa qabal tdmdim, i.e. it was situated on an island near the continent. 
‘Also the island of Cyprus to be sure is frequently called mat Atnina xa 
qabal tamdim; see Delitzseh, Paradies, p. 291, 





1p) not = pg, and tts = netsh, but stands for nafteh, the regular construct tae of 
napiato, whence 8/3) wl ls ayncopated, just as kabitn hay, gamiew complete, naralra 
ther, et. (om, kaDiete, gamteto, namietu; constr, sate mace Kabit, gente. namie 
tecote fa Aaipvian kabtty game, namru, oto. Simianiy 399 kg Is not 
Dut = malik and X39 the Kings eynoopated fom malsia = Aseyr ma-1} 
tt alco Stade, Her. Grammatty 8h, 0-1. Both WS). D3 apd 309, NID are format 
SnD, NPN oritanly ROND) welder. 70D Coviginally N3D) appene im Arabi, as 
Shon aa moaltkun, and for N99) we have sil in Astyrian ie intranalive femaine form, 
aplshtn, plural napshatt for napiahatl 

RNocldake, in hs Syruche Gramm § says: “Dio ofntybige Grundtorm aa, 8, wit, 
vo Keine Endung antrty be starken Waratin den Vooa hinter don ® Baaea! (2), 2B. 939 fuer 
Talk; Uap aedosh fuer qudeh." ‘Thisienot correct. Thoin melt, as we have seen, is 
notdhoattdeuation of th characteristic vowel of tho Ret syable, but rather the characteristic 
Intraoutive vowel ofthe form qatilu; and gedosh stands not for qoda! 





























‘uel have a the construct state qatal, 
Dagar (e.g. V R-% 116and 118; 3,0); karshu somach, Kar: 
ame, atkins wiapu point, ziqipy mika art, nske; eikeaw Dand wikis; KIBSU wep, KD 


anu car, uzun; muren (with <6) sekness, murus: Lubshu garment, Inbush; pu 
tay en ype ey ete Spee forms ike PY WTA dor 22, H9 core, WBE 








NBS morningy ete, correspond exactly to auch Assyrian formations as pagru, pagar, ste. 
Eblaty 933,893) fot aad 399, YO Ra to Assyrian atkyu, athe; rik, rHkls, et 16. 
Formations ice6y'3, Woy lords O99. RQY9 slomach, Oy. RDTE mae, IO. X 
fon tho other hand, are based on the analogy of BBP, RUDD. ND, RBND. 40D. 82 
eutaach's statement (Qrammatd des iach-Aramaetehen, 04)" Die Hauptform des Sinrlae 
dilog en charakterstchen Voeat hint den svelte Stamoonsonanten tu worfen" x there- 
Tore wot accurate, Tall rat of the question shorty ina special arts. 

‘rt (construct tras) could bea formation ike bit costruatbilat f 499 Bara 3% 
20; vil20 tribute CAT. 97) from 92% OF athor 3). CE 7 Prov. Xa 4; Mad ly 
tien brastend ih in dle Brus serfond. Cf alo Pemming, Nenkadzenar I, Goetingen, 18%, 
>on 

2, Detiteaeh, Paral, p. 81 and for the 2 Sa the Anyrian form Armad, my BAL. 8% 2 
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[White corresting the proofs, T have noticed that Mr. Emest A. Budge, in his 
History of Bsarhaddon, London, 188, p. 41, 1. 8, has already translate, Tn front 
‘of the great gate atthe Jorder of the city of Nineveh; Assyrian (according to his 
transcription): ina dikhi ABULLI GABAL AL-sa NINUA,D.A.; and 
fm the footmote on the same page he adds, “Compare ina BAB tsi-it, D. P., 
Sam-si GABAL, D. P., NINUA, D. A. u-sa-an-tsir-su, D.P. si-ga-ru, 
“In the gate of the rising sun, at the Border of Nineveh, I eaused him to be 
uanded in wooden bonds.” Similaly, p. 88,1. 9: Ca-sid D. P, Tsi-du-un-ni 
sa ina GABAL tam-tiy “the eonqueror of Tsidon, which (is) upon the border 
‘of the sea.” In the glossary, p. 189, Mr. Budge combines this GABA with the 
Hebrew 593} oF 79YD2. P86, 1.16 and 16, on the otter hand, he translates 
sa la-pa-an D. P, CACOI-ya ina KABAL tam-tiy in-nab-tu “who 
‘rom before my weapons into the midst of the sea ha fled similarly, p. 7,1. 12, 
sa a-khi tam-tiv u GABAL tam-tiv “of the seacoast and the middle of 
the sea:” and p. 159, s.v. Yatnana, ina kabal tamti erib Samsi “in the 
riddle of the sea of the setting sun” (J. Moditerratean}. He seems to assume 
toro different words; one gablu, with } (ef. V R. 28, 8th), and the other qablu, 
with. Since Mr, Budge's iborious work has been censtred beyond measure, £ 
tale pleasure in being able to state that I cousider The History of Bearhaddon fully 
8 good as George Smith's History of Assubanipal and the History of Sennacherd 
by tite same scholar. I could not, I am sorry to say, study Mfr. Budge's book 
Defore the beginning of April of this year. Of his remarké which seem to me 
‘worthy of note, I should like to point out among others, the combining of citu 
or kita with Chaldee NAD, Greek x6» (0.187)! upmanu army with Hebrew 
[Vom (155)? sada moan with Arabic A oF (p18)? dade dt 
fing places with DW (p.187),and Lald# with Akkadian Lal fo fill (p. 145), ete) 























Novib-masnaqti-adnati was the name of the eastern gate of the wall of 
Nineveh. Col. 1X, 108, king Sardamapalus relates of Watch-ben-Hazael's 
cousin, Wateh-beu-Birdadda, who at last had fallen into the hands of the Assyr- 
fans: wlli kalbi addisa-ma Ima abulli git Sansi $a qabal ali Ninua 
3a Nerib-masnagti-adnati nabi sikiria uxangiriu sigdru I placed 
on him « dog-collar, and at the gate of the rising of the sun of the wall of the ety of 
Nineweh, (the gate) whose name they call Nerib-masnagti-aduitei I tet him 
to keep guard in a cage. 














+ Compare my remarks on p. 181 of the Himeaten, 1.3. 

20f. Lon, Sargontext, Lelpag, 198, p. 7,71: “Des Wort ummanu Heer, welches seinen 
Plural ummanatt bildet, wind getrost dom hebr, iD"), das Ja auch von Kelogshooren go- 
‘braucht wird, glelcbrusetzen sein!” : 

Cf. my remarks, HiBRaxca, D181, m1. 

cf. Flemming’s Nebukadnesar Tp. At. 
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ullu is the Hebrew 5, Arabic ghull, which means not only “yoke,” 
Dut also iron collar.” Cf. Deut. xxvim., 48: FNIY-OY SD OY pMy) anc 
ha will place a chain of iron on thy neck.” Alongside of ITU there also occurs 
‘alu with the same meaning, just as we have urbu (Hebr. FTN; Aram. NTN) 
‘and arbu alongside of one another with the meaning “‘road.” ‘That the first 
stem-consonant of this alla is not Nu (Lyon, Sargonsterte pp. 7218) but Ns = gy 
has been already remarked by Dr. Jensen, p. 209 of the first volume of the Munich 
Zeitschrift fuer Keilschriftforschung. With the frequent imperfect &lul, allu has 
nothing to do; Glu] does not mean “I bound,” but “I hung;” for example, 
pagredunu (Hebr. D939) ina ga¥ive Alul I hung their corpses on boat-hooks, 
For aul see my essay on the Sumerian dialect in the Gottingen Nachrichten of 
Nov. 8, 180, p. 514, n. 8. gaSiéu is a boat-hook, that is, a pole with an iron 
hook at one end (German Staken), Talmudic wiv Cf. Fleischer in Levy's 
“Nauebrisches Worterbuch, vol I. Leipaig, 1876, p. 498, additions to p. 886, Col 1. 
line 17. 

addf is Imperfect from nad@; see my glossary to the cuneiform account of 
‘tho Deluge in Schrader’s KAT, p. 510, ¥. 3, and my Akkadisehe Sprace, pp- 
88 and xxviii. 

git in git Sandi is exactly the Hebrew FNX¥, Infinitive construst of yr 
(Gen. x1x., 28; Ps. x1x.,6; Neh. vi, 16); git stands for git with quiescing of 
‘the Nas rim wild bul (Hebs. DN, DY! for rim, gira flesh (Hebr. Nw) 
for ti'ru, ete., etc: 

zikra (construct 2ikix) name, is a synonym of sumu (Chald. py), and 
corresponds to the Hebrew V3}. Of. Bxod. ur., 15: 3? TN ODP? thw 
35 T1D this és my name for eiernity and this my title for all generations; 80 also- 
Hos. x11, 6: FD AY MINDY AY MYT Kaluoeh és the god of hosts, 
‘Yahweh is his name. 

nabé (= naba’u, stem $5), cf. Ethiopic nabéba to speak) has in Assyrian 
the meaning of the Hebrew NID. nabd sikra is = OY NIP. With the 
same meaning we find also qebd (stem YD) Fume or aikra, ‘also zakaru 
yuma 

neribu (plural neribeti for neribati) means “entrance,” from the stem 
erébu to enter, of. eréb kan¥i entrance of the sun, i. @. evening, Hebr. I9Y- 
neribu stands for nerabu, naghrabu. In Syriac the word appears as 
NTN}, see my BAL. 97. 

* Inasnagti (not barnagtu!) comes from the stem saniqu, Imperfect 

isniq to be narrow, and means therefore “strait, passage.” In Syriae the stem 
2D has the meaning of indigere, cf. PINDN éndig, 9D sndigen, NYPD 

















1 Of, Deitznch, Hebrew an Asvyrian, pp. 64nd. 
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and NYPD indigentia (Assyrian sunq_u). In Hebrow we have the drag Aeyduener 
TMNT Ik ANY thou shaw 
_mt Kin he tacks and in priv Others conibine D3 withthe Arabic Ls, 
sing, and translate “collar.” [)}"¥ means properly “straits.” ‘The ¥ from ra 
arises from a partial assimilation to the final D. Ct. pMAY in Genesis and Bxodus 
(as well as in Judg. Xvr., 25 and Bek, xx01, 92) for PAY to laugh. In Arable 
wehave for this elas dahika, and similarly instead of D9D tbe narrow, we 
find vie danuka. 3D and BY, PMD and My have,in the mouths ofthe 
Orientals, almost the same pronunciation? The stem 3D or DIY fs, moreover, 
only a modification of the stem pyY, Arable 3Lé ddas, . YA. In Aramean 
this Yo appearsasan Y cf. Syrite NOY anputia. Acorn, py Hebr. 
P'¥D) Amos 1,18, yw Npy Pav, APY (Hebe. py) Ps. xxv, 
Miaare Aremaloas. 

adn Ati? stands for ad mati, as Hebrew wr Sat, for ows, Arabic dasim, 
and means ‘dwelling-places,” as it seems, especially “dwelling-places of the 
gods, temples.” It is a synonym of the well known word admainu Nerib- 
masnaqti-adniti is, therefore, “the entrance to the passage to the temples,” 
a Ninovite “ Cathedral Street Gate.” 








1m Bebiople the Assyrian sungu (construct sung) appears in the form song (weitten: 
Sind or Sin). Ethiopic sena, bowaver, does not mean tdwentia, famcr, but rathor xar 
Brippases commeatus, waticum, ustas Assyrian bubu'te means not only hunger but aleo food. 
For Dubu'tn see Lots, Tiglathpicer, 186, &; my essay on the Sumerian dialect, p. S17, n. 25 
Sohrader, Bertner Sarponstele,p. 88,70. Cf. alg sungu bubuti VR. 3108; 482, 
20f. the transposition of the aspiration in Neotonle keGdy tinea = Atte xerée, ivSciren 
thence = bereide 0 
for tis word: Pognon, L'mnteription de Bavian, Paris, 1880, p. 28 and p. 217. Pog 
nat est un pluriel. "Co mot m'est inconnu et jo le tradule apres lo sons do la 
trouve encore a la ligne 20 (de inscription de Bavian). See 
‘Woertererzetehnie,p. 38, No. 10). 
g-Nob. VII, 20; VIII, 23; Tig. VIL, 74 and 0; VIII 17; Sennachertb Sm. 10,7; Lyon, 
Sorgonstexe 36,42. Akin to adimanu from tho stem DR ( Vea) ssthe frequent plural dadme 



















SYRIAC VERSION OF EPISTLE OF KING ABGAR TO JESUS. 


By Proressor Isaac H. Haut, Ph. D., 
Now York city. 

‘The following Syriae Version of the Apocryphal Epistle of King Abgar 
to Jesus, and Jesus’ reply, is from a parchment leaf lately sent to the writer 
by the Rey. William Hayes Ward, D. D., who obtained it, with a number 
of other fragments, from a monastery in the Tdr in Mesopotamia. ‘The leaf is 
9x6} inches in dimension, is written in very old Estrangela in two columns 
‘to the page, each column 7 to 7} inches high and 2 to 2} inches wide. One 
corner of the leaf is mutilated, causing a few small gaps in the writing. As to 
age, it seems to belong to the eighth century, but it may be older by a century 
more. ‘The other matter on the leaf is the end of a homily on the love of poverty, 
‘or, as the matter itself seems to interpret the title, love to the poor and wretched. 

‘Phe copy here given corresponds with the manuscript, line for line, letter for 
letter, and point for point; except that some of the points may be faded out, and 
‘those Ido not venture to supply. In line 69, however, the seribe added above the 
Tine, as a correction to the last word of the line, a waw between the olaf and pi. 
‘Phis, as at least unnecessary, I have not copied. 

‘Lines 1-1 are at the end of the second columm on the first page of the leat; 
ines 5-85 ocenpy the first column of the second page, and lines 86 to 66 occupy 
‘he last column. 

Lines 1-5, with an undeciphorable word in line 6, as well as the last two 
‘words of line 89, with lines 40-42, are in red. 

In line 5, the parchment is wholly gone as far as the word that appears in the 
copy below; in line 6, the mutilated undectpherable word in red at the beginning 
is followed by a place torn away, so that the body of the Epistle here begins in the 
middle of a word. But it probably began Putew -2, with only three more Syriac 


lotters to be supplied. ‘The gap in lines 7 and 8 I do not venture to supply. 

‘All that has hitherto appeared in print of these Epistles, in the Syriac version, 
Is to be found in Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents (London, Williams & Nor- 
gate, 1964), and Phillips’ Doctrine of Addai (London, Tridbner, 1870); but I have 
not access to those works, and cannot tell how they agree with this text. But 
they mention Addai (i.e. Thaddeus) as the disciple sent, or to be sent, by Jesus 
to Abgar; while this fragment clearly names Judas instead. 
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‘The same day that I received them I sent a translation of these Epistles to 
‘The Independent; but in my haste I missed some letters, so that that translation 
hhas here a few corrections. 

One word in the title of the Letter of Abgar, rendered “blessed” below, is, 
evidently the common abbreviation for that word, though not specially marked as 
such in the manusoript. If not an abbreviation, it is to be rendered “ good.”” 

‘The following is a translation; italicizing the words that are written in red 
in the manuscript : 

“Begins the Letter of King Abgar; Abgar, the black, Prince of the region, to 
‘Jesus the blessed Redeemer tho appeared....of Jerusalem... {Whereas it has 
deen hJeard by me...and of the healings [wrought (?)] by thy hands, and not 
‘with perfumes and medicaments! For as it was said thou makest the blind to 
see, and the Jame to walk, and cleansest the lepers, and castest out the unclean 
spitits and devils, and healest them that are led captive in lingering diseases, and 
thou raisest the dead; and since all these things are rumored of thee, I thought 
that thou wert one of the crowned (?) that thou had descended from God from 
heaven, and [therefore] thou doest these things; or that certainly thou wert of God 
‘and [therefore] thou doest these things. For this reason, therefore, I wrote, 
‘entreating from thee that thou wouldst be persuaded and come to me, and heal 
this sorrow (or, disease) which Ihave. For also I have heard that the Jews mur- 
mur against thee, and desire to vex thee. But I have a city, small and beautiful, 
‘that is enough for two. 

“Copy of the matters that vere written from Jesus by the hand of Hanania, 
tadetlarius, to Abgar, prince of theregion. Blessed is he that believeth in me, though 
he hath not seen me; for itis written concerning me that they who see me will 
not believe in me, and they who have not seen me shall believe and live. But as 
to that which thou didst write me, that I should come to thee; it is fitting that I 
should fulfil here everything for which I was sent; and after that I shall have 
‘fulfilled (it), then I shall be taken up to him who sent me. And when I shall hav 
een taken up, I will send to thee ono of my disciples to heal thy sorrow (or, dis- 
‘ease), and als0 to give life to thee.—But after these letters, also, those follow 
‘them [that are written] inthe Syriac tongue, [to the purport] that atter Jesus had 
ascended he sent to him Judas. 

















PLEIADES, ORION AND MAZZAROTH. 
ob xxxvst. 31, 
By Jon G. Lansina, M. A. 


Professor of Oid Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theotogioal Seminary, 
‘New Brunswick, X. 





‘The first word to be considered is MAF TYr)- It is translated in the E. V. 
“sweet influences,” as derived from []JY. Lexicons and commentaries generally 
make FST, by transposition, equivalent to MYTY!D- This transposition 
‘word is derived from IY to bind, Arabic Qis = Aanad vicinage, nearness, 
thing at one’s side, ‘This word is used twice as a verb (Job xxx1., 85 and Prov. 
Vi, 21), and nowhere as a substantive, save in this place according to the trans- 
posers. According to this transposition, the word in the passage is variously 
rendered “bands,” “bindings,” “ twistings,” “clusterings,” ete., of the Pleiades. 
But the transposition is demonstrably wrong. ‘The feminine plural noun 7433Y1) 
‘occurs only in this passage. But the masculine form Yt) occurs in four places. 
‘To translate the masculine form in these places as derived from “yJY), shows the 
absurdity of translating the feminine form in this passage as derived from that 
root. Without transposition, MSI 7}I) is manifestly derived from [yy as the 
root. Gesenins says of [7]? ‘a root not used in Kal, which appears to thave had 
the signification of softness, laxity; Arab. (yt = Ghadan to be flexible, to 


vacitate, OSE softoes, laxity, languor, QJSE a eane, oF reed, a tll red (pe 
vacillating, vibrating in the ait).” Buty = @hadan is not the Arabie word 
that exresponds to the Hebrew fy), but an entirely diferent word, having a aif 
ferent spelling and a different meaning. ‘The Arabic word that corresponds to the 
Hebrew [7p exists under precisely corresponding leters: Hebrew PI, Arabic 
(ode = Aadan, Somuch is wumistakably shown by tho usages of tie words in 
Hebrew and Arabic. Now the Arabio word ye = Aadan means to remain, 
to stay, to keep a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
and to do so by some gentle, sweet, harmonious invluence or powers as when 
camels tied to certain stake ina certain spot move around it in a comparatively 
large circle, contentedly feeding upon the Iuxuniant grass that abounds. ‘The 
strict accuracy and unquestionable force of this meaning asthe true meaning of 
both the Hebrew and Arabie words fy) and ye appear from the usages ofthe 
‘words, and will forther appear when we come to apply it in the interpretation of 
this passage, after we have considered the lexieal meaning of 715"D- 

7793 is a noun fem. sing. from the root DD. Of this root Gesenius says,— 
“Am untised root. Arable al Kam to heap up, £4,5'= Komatun, a heap, ike the 
Hebrew 79, whieh see.> ‘Turning then to 7199, Gesenius deins,—“.A heap, 
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‘luster (from the root YD, which see); specially of star, hence the Pleiades, or 
the seven star, consisting of seven lager sia, and other lesser ones closely 
grouped; Arab. G5 = thuraya (plenty, multitude), move flly Ly hdk= 
Onkdeti-Tinuraya the bundle of the Pleiades.” But Gesenius does not give us 
tn full meaning of the Arabic gf = Kam, and his other Arabie references tothe 
Pleiades are incomplete, ‘The Arabic has a number of names for the Pleiades, 
indfeating their appearance in the heavens, their signifleance in the economy of 
natine, ete. Among these names we have the one mentioned by Gesents, vim 
Lapill = wtn-thuraya, which means the Pleiades as comprising, sn appenrance, 
mdny stars in a small space; for itis said that, amid its conspicuous stars, are 
‘many obseure stats the number altogether being said to be twenty-four, aceonling 
to an assertion of Muhammad, (3, also means a cluster of lamps, resting in 
holes in the bottom of a lantem, ‘Tike lamps are so called as being likened to the 
Pleiades in the heavens. ‘The Pleiades are also called by the Arabs qa! 
Nagmoo, that is, The Asteriom, because it was regarded as being the most bene- 
ficlal and excellent of all slargroups in its influences on the weather. And 
because the setting of one star and the simultaneous rising of another, that isthe 
‘Pleindes, indicated approaching rain, and took place just before the rans began to 
fallin Arabia; therefore the Pleiades were also called Begs Noun. Alluding, 
to the copiousness of the tears he had shed because of the absence of his divine 
friend, the matchless Ibn-IhFared says 


ee bits OI yb op Oe of ole 
“Sui ina parched land wold torrents fw, 
‘Thongh on ears the Petes ha fll to so 

















But the word used by the Almighty in calling Job's attention to the Pleiades 
was FID", oot DID, Arabic pf = Kam, and dey = Komat corresponding 
to MIp*D. But Gesenius doe$ not give us the radleal and full meaning of the 
Arabic. The Arabic «lf = Kam means something moxe than “to heap 
‘and Xe, = Komat more than “a heap,” as see Butris Bustani’s Arabic Lex- 
icon, eal. ‘The word lf = Kam is used with reference to many particles of 
sand being gathered together and heaped up so that they stand upright, like « 
pillar, upon a certain place, socket, or pivot. ‘The word is also used with refer- 
‘ence to a thing or person standing upon and turning around upon a certain point 
or pivot, as when a person stands or turns round upon the tip of his foot. ‘This 
is the meaning of the word God employs. God employs it to indicate a certain 
group of stars. ‘That group of stars is none other than the Pleiades, because 
precisely this is the truth about the Plefades, and about them alone. By a series 
of calculations independent, and indeed ignorant of the truth contained in this 
passage in Job, the scfence of Astronomy has recently discovered that the heap or 
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cluster of stars cailed the Pleiades constitute the standig-place, the point, socket, 
pivot about which the whole solar system revolves. They have discovered that 
“Aleyone, the brightest star of the Pleiades, is the enter of gravity of our vast 
solar system, the starry pivotal point on which and about which worlds and 
ystems of worlds go moving through space. ‘There is a plain intimation of this 
fact when we consider the number of stars there grouped together in compara~ 
tively so small a space, Now it becomes apparent what is the true meaning and 
peculiar force of the word PAST as derived from PY, Arabic ye Aadan, 
to keep or hold a thing to a certain place without allowing it to quit that place, 
‘and to do so by some gentle, sweet, or harmoniously working influence or power, 
‘as when camels tied to a certain stake in a certain spot move around it in a com- 
paratively large cfrele, ontentedly feeding upon the luxuriant grass that abounds. 
So the Pleiades keep and hold in their places the worlds and systems of worlds as 
‘they go moving in their eiteling orbits around that starry stake, that pivot of 
power. In their revolutions around the Pleiades these worlds and systems of 
worlds move most harmoniously. ‘There is not a deviation, not a disturbance. 
So the holding and keeping influences or powers of the Pleiades are gentle, sweet, 
harmoniously working. It is the harmonious operation of God's great laws 
reigning throughout the universe. Did not such harmony prevail, were the 
Pleiades to let go or loosen for a moment their constant and harmonious holdings 
and Keepings of the worlds of the solar system, destruction and disturbance 
‘would come to those worlds, and cosmos be tuned to chaos. And so the wisdom, 
power and goodness of God are mightily and magnificently manifest. ‘The force 
of the challenge to Job and the glorious truth contained in the same are apparent. 
Ganst thou bind together, stop, bring to naught these constant and powerful and 
harmonious holdings of the Pleiades? And so understand, moreover, that God 
reigns in and over human affairs, wisely, beneflcently, omnipotently,—making 
every thing to work together for good. 

‘The bands of Orion are his MADwAD, from ip, Arabic Dawe = Masak, 
that is, the draioings, the takings hold, the drawn bandings, the girdlings of 9YD3- 
“According to the Hebrew and Arabic usages of the word 593, it refers to thie 
constellation of Orion. ‘The three stars about midway in the constellation, and 
arranged somewhat obliquely as to the rest of the constellation, constitute the 
ands or gitdlings of Orion. From these girdlings three other stars are ranged 
downward, constituting Orion’s pendent sword. The interpretation which repre- 
sents Orion as a giant chained to the skies, ete, {s a comparatively modern myth 
which is utterly without foundation in the language, and utterly unworthy being 
‘thought of in this connection. God is speaking; and God is speaking about past 
‘and present and eternal facts, and not about the possible and passing and puerilo 
fancies of men. 99D} {is derived from 59'3 whose primary meaning appears to 
bo “to be fleshy, tobe fat,” whence 9D loin, lank. ‘The word is applied in a 
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‘good and bad sense. In a good sense, as meaning “strength, firmness, boldness.” 
In a bad sense, as meaning “languor, inertness, folly." The corresponding 
“Arabic word juusS — Kasal comprises both of these meanings, and not simply 
the meaning of “Ianguor and inertness,” according to Gesenius. According to 
‘the first meaning, and the root of the word, we have the signiication of giant, 
and hence Osion,a constellation or set of stars representing in full outline a giant 
figure. But we must go to the Arable, and to the ideas of the old Arabian 
“Astronomers, to be confirmed and further informed in the interpretation of D3 
by Orion. Asin the case of the Pleiades, so the Arabs have a number of names 
for the constellation Orion, It will suffice to mention two or three of these as 
iMustrative of the passage. Orion was and is called USI = Al-gabbaro, that 
fs, “the great, mighty, gigantic one.” ‘This is the Word used in the Arabie ver- 
sions. Orion was s0 called because the relative position of the stars constituting 
that constellation represented the form of a kingly and gigantic personage en= 
throned in the heavens and marching through the skies. The constellation of 
Orion was also called #15541 = A1-Goza, from yy> = Goz, meaning ‘to pass 
{in or along, to traverse or cross the middle, and pass through it.” ‘The eonstella- 
tion of Orion was so called because of the three very bright stars disposed 
obliquely in the midst thereof, constituting the bands or girdlings of the starry 
‘ant Orion, as passing along and about his midale.or waist or loins, and so called 
bythe Arts pi = Ba-Nam, ant aig iUGS = Nitakeal- Goes nd 


AGGAGLE — Paxar-ut-Goza. ‘The word God employs is IND. Te is 
derived trom D9 10 be feshy, large, strong, frm, bold; hence giants Renee Orin. 
‘The precisely corresponding Arabic word is juuS= Kasal, which has the same 
meanings and additional meanings: as, for example, a person strongly taking and 
firmly holding a certain postion; and again, the stroug cord or band of a bow as 
‘wound around one end and strongly pulled across the mide, and firmly wound 
around the other end. ‘These definitions refer plainly and can refer only to the 
constellation Orion. How so? What isthe fact about that constelation? Just 
this: that those three brillant stars which eonstitute the bands or gidlings of 
Orion never change theix form. ‘They preserve the same relative position to each 
other and to the rest of the constellation from night to night, and year to year 
and age to age; so that they present precisely the same appearance to us now tat 
they did to Job in the land of Uz milleniums ago. Ta the vast firmament of starry 
hosts, where constant and stupendous changes are going on, these stars eonstitu- 
ting the bands of Orion do ceaselessly, changelessly maintain their relative posi- 
tions. And so as to the force of the challenge,—Canst thou loosen, open, disband 
these firm bands?—Canst thou bring change, disturbance, dsorder as to the 
relative positions uniformly and uniquely occupied by these stars in all time? 
‘Alter these unvarying postions, annul the law which binds them together in these 
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eternal relations, burst open those blazing bands—if thou canst, And so as to the 
truth set forth,—Understand, © Job, understand, © man, that the All-wise, AU 
mighty, All-gopd God is uniformly, unchangeably, unendingly so 
Job's scientific knowledge, as well as spiritual appreciation of these astro- 
nomical allusions, ean seareely be a matter of doubt. If any one doubt it, let me 
remind him that he is making God to darken counsel by using words without 
knowledge in thus addressing Job with Ianguage of which Job had no true or 
adequate comprehension. Let me remind him that Job's spiritual appreciation 
of such language as this was such as to overwhelm him with penitence, humility 
‘and awe; and the produotion of such an effect is conceivable only on the ground 
that Job's scientific knowledge was very accurate and very profound. Let me 
remind him cf the preeminent position occupied by the Arabians from the very 
‘earliest times as to the solence of Astronomy. Let me remind him of the mean- 
ings of those three ancient Arabic expressions before mentioned as used to 
a Orion and his givdlings or bands, olyyStoUlas and olyyshhsUas and 
i,Las, that is, the regularly ordered, the’eternally ordered te eloquently 
oft nitentoenty ootered bande of Grim Tot me remind him that there are 
numerous passages in the poetry of the old Arabians that display a remarkable 
knowledge of Astronomy, similar to that revealed and displayed in these passages 
of Scripture, which were, I doubt: not, thoroughly understood by the great 
Arabian patriarch Job. I quote a couplet from an old Arabian poem at hand,— 
‘poem celebrating the matchless and immemorial hospitality of the Arabians :— 
“ook tothe sky's azuse tent, where Oro already 
‘Stood wating ly wth, ad te rd tel ltr tea.” 
Beha Ba Deen Zoheir, an Arab poet of Egypt who flourished in the thirteenth 
‘century, s895.— 
LS gs Bed) Fetcg 
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“Well mayest thou rest! three sons are thine, 

Who shalt perpetuate thy line,— 

ike those three brillant stars that ating 
(On old Orion's breast. 

‘Who in thelr vory erndle bore 

Marks of God's guiding hand, and wore 

‘igus of that worth, with which of sore 
‘hy ancestors were blest.” 


“Caust thow bring forth Mazzaroth in his season?” ‘The word is MANY. 
We are advised to change the 2 into } and derive the word from "3 to separate 
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‘oneseY/, abstain, conseevate. We are advised to change the) into 9 and convert 
DAN into MPN. According to this latter change we are to render the word 
by “lodging places,” from the Arabic ch Manzal, and refer it to the signs 
of the Zodiac. But all this ts so arbittary and unnecessary, so utterly without 
any reasonable foundation, that it becomes irreverent and preposterous to think 
‘of God, who is here speaking,—to think of God as thus changing, accommodating, 
corrupting language in its usage,—Goa, who all through this chapter has been 
using words that corresponded with the utmost truth and accuruey to the actual, 
scientific, creative facts about those phenomena concerning which he was speak- 
fing. “Y~ is an unused root in the Hebrew, but it isnot an unused root in the 
Arabic. “The root exists under precisely the same letters in Arabic, viz. *)9 
Mazar. One of the principal definitions of this root in Arabic defers €6 the 
perforated piece of wood at the top of the tent into which the upper extremity of 
‘the tent pole is thrust as a button into ite loop, and also to the palling of the 
ropes that join this plece of wood at the top of the tent to the stakes all around 
the tent about which the several ropes are looped or buttoned. Now itis utterly 
Impossible to give this language any other interpretation than that which refers 
it to the satellites as they move about their planets, held to the planets by the law 
of gravitation; to the planets and their satellites fas they move about the sum, 
held by it and to it according to the same lav of gravitation ; to the sun and the 
planets and the satellites and the whole solar system moving about Aleyone of 
‘the Pleiades, held by it and to it according to the same wonderful law. And so 
1 to the force of the challenge,—What does man know about the movements of 
these bodies, about the law of gravitation? How much less ean be eflect as to 
the sending forth of these planets, enc in its appointed time, each to its appointed 
sphere, each with its appointed velocity, and thus maintain them? Here is a 
complexity of bodies, a complexity of relations, a complexity of movements. And 
yet in the midst ofall this manifold and marvelous complexity, there is a maxvel- 
‘ous harmony. In all this complexity and harmony the infinite wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God are transeendently manifest. And the teaching,—the same 
{s certainly and gloriously true as to man in the complexity of human affairs, 
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‘The prophet Isaiah (x., 8) makes the Assyrian king say, YI! "I NOT 
D'D2H- I do not know that attention has been called to the reference which is 
here made to the difference of usage of the related Hebrew and Assyrian, in the 
words for “king” and “prince.” ‘The Hebrew 779 has the signification of the 
Assyrian Yar, and, vice versa, Assyrian malaku corresponds in sense to Hebrew 
“WY. ‘The prophet plays upon this difference of use. 


Amos r., 6—Gaza is to be punished ADoY Miya DDT sArhy. Gesenius, 
Handwérterbuch, 8th edition, would render this “because they took eaptive,” aie 
‘gefangenen én voller Zahl, The LXX. explain MBO MND] by aixuatacien rob 
Zoluyde, ‘The translation of the LXX. makes no sense, but suggests a change of 
pointing for the Hebrew which makes an unintelligible passage intelligible, viz. 
HipovF m3. What the prophet seems to mean is, that Gaza is to be punished 
for its breach of a professedly friendly relation, in kidnapping Hebrews to be sold 
as slaves. It means “because they carried captive them who were at peace.” 
‘The same meaning belongs to the phrase in the 9th verse, where ‘Tyre is guilty of 
‘the same crime. Perhaps it is not necessary to change the pointing of FS in 
onder to justify such a rendering. A glance at pYOYf and DOY in a Hebrew 
lexicon will show any one that, at least according to our Massoretie pointing, the 
two words have been somewhat confused in use. So, in our English Bibles, at 
Gen. xxxit., 18, wo read, “And Jacob came to Shalem, a city of Shechem,” 
where the real sense is, “And Jacob came in peace to the city of Shechem.” At 
Mic. 11, 8, it has been suggested that we should read BOY for MDW (ef. 
Smith, Prophets of Ierael,p. 427). 


Isa. xr.,15.—The sense of this verse seems to be, “As Jehovah laid under the 
‘ban the tongue of the Egyptian sea; so will he wave his hand against the Euphra- 
tes with a blast of his breath, and smite it into seven rivulets, and make away for 
sandaled feet.” ‘The comparison throughout the passage is one of the past and 
‘the future, ‘The rescue from Egypt is made the text of a promise of rescue from 
Assyrian bondage. ‘This comparison is carried so far that, in imitation of the 
Song of the Sea, (Exod. xv.) we have here (Isa. x11.) a similar song to be sung 
after the new deliverance, Isa, x11.,2 even being quoted partly from Exod, xv.,2. 


Amos V., 25-27.—The use of tenses and conjunctions, as also the connection 
of thought, in this passage, seems to me to be the same as in the passage from 
Isaiah just quoted. “Sacrifices and meat offerings ye offered unto me in the wil- 
demess forty years, O house of Israel; 50 shall ye take up Siiskuth, your king, and, 
‘Kiun, your star-god, your images which ye made for yourselves, and I will earry 
you captive beyond Damascus.” ‘The wandering out of captivity in the past is 
‘compared with the wandering into it in the future; the worship of the true God 
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in the past, with that of idols in the future, In the translation of the passage I 
have transposed QNOY, as suggested by Professor Schrader (KAT. 442) to a 
Position after D279. He would point MYDD and ]}*3, explaining the former 
as Sak-kut, a Sumerian-Akkadian name of Adar, and the latter as the Assyrian 
Ke-aivanu, or Saturn, making them thus nearly identical, ‘The former name 
reminds us involuntarily of {33 [DQ of 2 Kgs. xvm., 80, which latter Mr. 
Budge says is the god Zarpanituy. ~ 


Isa. vit., M.—The best commentary to this passage is, it seems to me, Mic. 
1¥.,10. In the latter passage, the Daughter of Zion is in travail with the birth of 
purified remnant. The capture of Jerusalem itself is represented as part of the 
‘throes of labor. “ Writhe and twist, Daughter of Zion, like one that giveth birth; 
for now shalt thou go out of the city and dwell in the field.” In Isa, vin, 8, 11, 
ON DY seems to be used to indicate the purified remnant which shall still 
remain after the Assyrian river has overflowed the land, against which no counsel 
or might of the foe shall prevail, because it is a god-with-us. In Isa. Vi 14, it 
spite of the very unusual word used, 772Y77, I believe that the [iy is 
spoken of. She is pregnant with the 5 43/D), the purified remnant, and in the 
distress that is at hand the prophet sees the pangs of birth. Itis quite possible 
that we owe the unusual word here used, 719Y77, to the unoriginal form in which 
the prophecy has been preserved to us, as a mere abstract put into shape appar- 
ently by some one other than the prophet, at some period posterior to the events 
recorded. On the other hand, it is quite possible that the LXX., 4 xepfws, may 
represent the original reading; so that we should substitute, in the Hebrew, 
PANT for WPT. This would be the natural word to use with reference to 
the Daughter of Zion (ef. Jer. xvitt., 18; XXxxr.,4, 21; Amos V.,2). Is it pos- 
sible that we have in the Hebrew a doctrinally modified text, the LNX. testifying 
to the true original? The Targum of Jonathan, usually so free in its use of 
NM, even in Isa, zu1., givesno hint, of a Messianic character, of the propheey 
Jn Isa. Vit, 14, nor, where 999 439 is again used, in Isa. Vi, 8,11. 


GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
By Pnorsson F. B. Dio, 
‘Bangor Thoologlen! Seminary, Bangor, Me. 








‘TL REPETITION OF THE CONSTRUCT STATE BEFORE A SECOND GENITIVE. 


‘The language of the grammars on this subject is pretty harmonious. Gesen- 
us (#114: 1): ©The language avoids, also, letting a noun in the construct state be 
followed by several genitives connected by and ()), and prefers in that case to 
repeat the nomen regens; & gx Gen. XXIV 8 PINT TON) DIDI TN 
the God of the heavens and the God of the earth.” Ewvaid (689: 0): “If a noun in the 
construct state or a preposition refers to several nouns, itis always to be repeated 
(see # 289), unless those which follow attach themselves readily, in accordance 
‘with the meaning, to the frst; as WIM IO MI Mowing with milk and honey, 
Exod. ut, 8, and other examples in Judg. 1. 8)7; 1 Chron. Xx1X., 2; Prov. 14 8. 
[Judg. 1., 5,7, and 1 Chron. xx1X., 2 give four instances of a pair of genitives 
after asingle eonstructnoun. Prov. 3, is morenoteworthy: 5287 WDD NB? 
EDWIN DEWID PIY to rere the énstruction of widdom, justice, and 
judphent cond’ equity.” Four genitives, the last two of which are joined by y} 
‘When there are several nowns the construct state is often repeated with every 
one, or with every two, Jer. vin, 1.88. 11.,2% Jer. vin, 1, gives five gen- 
itives, each preceded by’ its own construct state, which Is MYD¥y? bones in every 
instance. Again, Isa, 11., 2, gives three pairs of genitives after the thrice repeat- 
ed [199 spirit. An examination of this passage will show that the two genitives 
attached to the same construct are closely wnited to form a single idea. Ewald 
(280: c) seems to furnish an explanation for the non-repetition of the construct 
in the instances where it is not repeated with each genitive. “Similarly, a poetic 
‘writer may only mentally resume the construct state in the ease of a subsequent 
member of the sentence, whether this be in the beginning of the following part, 
Prov. 1,8, or after some other words in the middle of it, Job. xxv1.,10.” ‘That 
is, in Prov. 1,8, cited above, DID) Is to be repeated after the Aehnih, because 
there is no ) before DY [2]. In Job xxvr, 10, the explanation is good for the 
somewhat peculiar translation of Ewald, which, however, seems both unecessary 
‘and harsii. In any case this seeming explanation in Ewald (2 289 c) is applied 
only to poetic constructions, and therefore will have no value for a frequent occur 
renee of the construction in prose. ‘There are several instances where this expla- 
nation has no value, and another may be suggested which is to the mind of the 
‘writer much better; itis an explanation which is in accord with the citation from 
Ewald ({ 880: ). ‘The translator of Ewald’s Hebrew Syntax (after ¢ 289: ¢) 
inserts a passage as follows: “Nor does the Tebrew even like to have two or 
‘more nouns co-ordinated after one construct noun; the governing word is rather 
repeated before the seeond subordinated noun; thus, the God of heaten and the 
God of earth, Gen. XXIV. 8: the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. Exod. s11.. 6. 15: but the shorter mode of expression is also 
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used, see verse 16.” In Miller's Hebrew Syntax (@ 75: ¢) the same statement is 
made as in Gesenius. A remark is added, however, (275: ¢. Rem. a): “Rarely as 
in Gen, X1v., 19, PN) DIDW! AYP ‘Bossessor of heaven and earth,’ where, 
however, Doth genttives are sl of tle same ind, vz, postesive.” 

‘The liking of the Hebrews to repeat the construct noun is doubtless caused 
by the tendency to circumstantiality in narrative. This tendency has powerfully 
colored the New Testament diction (Winer's New ‘Testament Gramomar, ¢ 65:4). 
‘The exceptions to the rule eited from the grammars, however, are far too numer- 
ous to be called rare. They are so numerous as not to prove the rule, but to break 
it down. It isnot said that the exceptions are more numerous than the instances 
of eonformity, though the general impression of the writer would lead him to say 
s0. The following references show something of the frequency of the violation of 
the rule: Deut. x1, 6; Xxvi, 4, 51; XXXI1.,195 Isa. 1, 985 X., 985 XLV., 145 
Ux. 6—give illustrations of genitives in pairs. Deut. vin.,7; Isa.1.,11; XXXvm., 
‘3—five illustrations of genitives in groups of three. Isa. xxxvi.,17 gives two 
pairs. Deut. ynt.,8 gives five genitives after one construct. ‘This list is not 
‘exhaustive, and is’purposely confined to these two books. The writer doubts 
whether as many instances of accordance with the rule will be found as he has 
noted exceptions. Of course these two books cannot prove universal usage. 
Thelr usage, or lack of usage, is enough to raise the question how extensive an 
usage the rule records. 

‘A more important question is, What is the difference in thought between the 
phrase in whieh the construct is repeated and the phrase in which it's omitted ? 
One suggestion has been noted above, viz, that the construct was repeated in 
‘thought with the second genitive, ‘This was suggested only for the usage in 
poetry. Without doubt, this is a correct explanation of some cases, but not of 
‘most. Another suggestion is to be found in the quotation above from Ewald 
(2.800:0), in the words “unless they attach themselves readily, in accordance 
with the meaning, with the first.” ‘The eitation from Mileller (2 75:6, Rem. a) is 
in harmony with this. ‘To put it in another form, itis like the mode of conception 
in the New Testament Greek, when a preposition is expressed with only the first 
of several nouns governed by it. Cf. Winer's New Testament Grammar (50:7), 
“When two or more substantives dependent on the same preposition immediately 
follow one another, joined together by a copula, the preposition, if the substantives 
{in question denote things which are to be conceived as distinet and independent, 

_-but not repeated, if the subtantives fall under a single category, or (if 
proper names) under one common class.” ‘To the same effect Buttmann’s New 
‘Testament Grammar (2 147:30), “By omitting to repeat the preposition, the 
‘writer gives an intimation that he regards the members rather as homogeneous, 
belonging together, or united into one whole; by repeating it, that he wants to 
have them taken as independent, of a dissimilar or even contrary nature.” Sim- 
ilar are the explanations given of the repetition or non-repetition of the article 
after the first of two or more nouns of the same number, gender and case and 
connected by «ai, Buttmann, ? 125:16,16 and 17; and Winer, 2 19:8, 4 and 5. 

‘The principle involved is rather a necessity in the nature of thought than a 
mero usage. It is likely, therefore, that the same phenomena and the same mode 
of expression might occur in languages so widely dissimilar as the Greek and the 
Hebrew. ‘Therefore, it would seem that, where the Hebrew wished to portray with 
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cércumstantiatity the individual relations or properties of that which was expressed by 
the construct noun, he repeated it with each genitive, or sometimes with each patr of 
genitives. If he wished to unite these relations én a group andl to ignore the individual 
relations, he @id not repeat the genitive. ‘To illustrate the point take an example 
‘which has been mentioned above: J ‘TF 2N) POS! TON OIIN 7 
‘Exod. 1, 6,15; 1v.,6. In Exod. m1, 16, we find only one construc ON 
apm PNY! ODN. ‘This same form is found in 1 Kes, xvur, 865 1 
ws Kee, 18, and 2 Chron. xxx, 6. In these last references SN is 
coed te place of the apy" of the earlier expression. Where *7]74% is not 
repeated it shows more clearly the idea of the one God in his relations with the 
race-aneestors. Where #-}5}f is repeated it brings out the idea of God in relation 
to each of the great ancestors of the race. This may account for the fact that 
the later expressions all group the three names together. In the earlier concep- 
tion, because, perhaps, the writer had the three individuals more distinetly in 
mind, Abraham, Isaac and Jabob are individualized by the repetition of JN. 
In the later writings the three ancestors were eoncelved in their common relati 
to the race rather than in thelr individual relation. Some confirmation of this 
conception is found in the phrases in Exod. 11,24, “AN OTN IN 
SPYITN) PNY and 2 Kes. xin. 28, where the preposition Fxg is used with 
DITIAN and cinitted with the following genitives. Tt is worthy of note that this 
group of names occurs with DY after NIN) in Exod. vr., 8; with 9 after YI] 
or *MYDY in Gen. 124; Exod. xxkut.,1; Num, XX, 11; Deut, xxxrv., 
45 after “9p in Deut. 1. 275 a8 appositives after a preceding nown in Deut. 
8; Via 10; 1%,, 5,27; XxIX., 125 XXX. 20, In. all these cases the preposition 
5N or 5 is repeated with each of three names. ‘This group of words occurs but 
one other time—in Lev. xxv, 42, and this passage seems more than almost any 
other to verify the opinion that the repetition is for the sake of clrcumstantiality. 
DAI NIT MN AN) pry AZ AN Ay) Bp NIMS 
SBE PSTD Siang Plow wid 1 rmender my client with Jacob; and 
aio my covenant with Isaac and also my covenant twith Abraham will I remember, 
and the land wilt Tvemenber. 
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On the Semitic Languages In General.—All the Semitic languages constitute 
a strictly peculiar and individual family, which is most sharply distinguished from 
all other human tongues by definite laws and peculiarities. Among these pecul- 
iarities the following may be mentioned as the most important: 

1) So far as inflection is concerned, all inflectional roots are at least triliteral, 
‘or are so considered. ‘The trilteral character fs the rule. ‘The indicative roots 
(Deutewurzel), which are capable of inflection only in a very imperfect manner, 
are an exception to this rule. They constitute a very ancient portion of the lan- 
guage. ‘These and a number of concept roots (Begriffswurzel) which yield to the 
ordinary inflection only with great difficulty, and very clearly show the marks of 
having originated from biliteral roots, point to an older period of the language, 
when the law of triliterality did not yet exist. ‘This is not to be understood to 
‘mean that then no trliteral roots existed at all. In the ease of many triliteral 
roots, every attempt to reduce them to a biliteral character ends in a failure. In 
that period of the language, the triliteral roots probably occupied the same position 
‘with reference to the biliteral that the pluriliteral now hold by the side of the triit- 
eral. Gradually their number increased, as by augmentation of sound the bilit- 
eral roots were raised to the position of triliterals, until finally the latter constituted 
the majority, and caused the biliterals that remained to take thefr intlection, 
‘The present system of both nominal and verbal formation can in its fundamental 
types—but only in these easily be older than the law of triliterality. 

‘From this law of triliterality, it follows that the union of a consonant with a 
vowel does not suffice for the formation of a complete and inflectional root, a8, 
. g.,i8 the case in the Indo-European and the Tartaric languages. For instance, 





a3 = to be; do = to give; Turkest. ko-mak = to place, ete. 
2) The position of a vowel within the root does not contribute to the mean- 
ing of the root. 


8) The variations of the vowels within the three-root consonants does not 
effect a difference in the meaning of the roots. Roots with the difference in mean- 
ing which the German language has in haben, heben; laben, leben, lieben leben; 
Last, List, Lust, could not exist side by side in any Semitic language. 

4) Since then the meaning of the root clings to the group of consonants, the 
changes in consonants is accordingly restricted to very narrow limits. ‘The dif- 
ferent derivatives from the roots can therefore, in the various Semitic languages, 
not be so unlike each other, ase. g., is the case in the Indo-European language; 
for instance, ex! for foul, Sanskrit asmi, Lat. sum for es-um, Gothicim for is-m. On 
‘the other hand, the Semitic makes a most extensive use of vowel changes, in 
order to bring out the finer shades of meaning which the word conveys over 
against its root as also over against other words. In this manner the vowel ¢ 
characterizes, in the perfect, the active transitive meaning; a in conjunction 
with i and w, the intransitive; w with é, or a, the passive. In the same manner 
the imperfect is distinguished by a peculiar vowel from the perfect, From this it 
is also plain that the possibility of the mechanical change of vowels is a very lim- 
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{ed one, and is found more in connection with prefixes and suffixes than with 
roots, Tn consequence of this, the Semitie languages differ from each other in 
‘grammatical features scarcely moze than do the Germanie or the Slavonic. 

5) ‘The Semitic languages have a number of peculiar sounds that are wanting 
Jn other languages. ‘These are the emphatic sounds ¥, BP and Y. Beside y 
tere soems at one time also to have existed a $ da, beside Ya) Rain. 

68) The Semitic languages have indeed passed beyond the agglutinative stage, 
and have become inflected languages; however they lack the ability of distin: 
fmulsbing in the verb the time in which the action takes place. In the place of 
this, the distinction between completed and non-completed action is a substitute 
of less value, and the distinction between the genders that is carried almost 
throughout the verb, is, strictly speaking, a lxury. ‘The inflection of nouns, 
however, especially when compared with the Indo-Germanic, the Tartare, and 
the Finnish languages, is very meagre. ‘The richest of the Semitic languages 
knows only three eases, and eanmot everywhere keep even these apast in form. 

7) A further want is the inability to form new verbs by the union of a prepo- 
sition and a verb, or of anonn and a verb. From this is explained the varied and 
often abrupt transfers of meanings in the Semitic roots, Every outward sign of 
2 trunsfer of a general meaning upon something special is wanting, or vice rest, 
how one special meaning is applied to another special, or a general to another 
general. ‘To a small extent this lack is made good by the possibility of deriving 
new verbs im the form of various verbal stems from notns (verba denominata), 
‘whose meanings then contain the special ideas of the noun. 

‘The Semitic languages, on account of their peculiarities as just explained, 
could most aptly be called the Tviliteral languages. ‘The name Semitic, by which 
they are now known, isa very recent designation. Its fist found printed in an 
axticle of August Ludwig SehiGzer on the Chaldees, printed in the Repertriun fuer 
Bibl. und Morgenliind. Literatur in 1781. The honor of having given the name 
‘wide acceptation belongs to Johann Gottfr. Bichhorn, who also claims to have 
invented the name. Before that these languages were called simply oriental. 
‘Tho name Semitic is based upon the fact that, as far as was known then, those 
nations that, according to Gen. 21 seq., descended from Shem, spoke languages 
related to the Hebrew. That the Phcnicians, who according to verse 6 were a 
Tramitie tribe, spoke sich a tongue was explained by thelr having adopted a new 
language. However, this latter view is in the highest degree improbable. And 
then Genesis x. gives us only geographical notices in a genealogical garb. ‘There- 
fore the designation Semitic is inappropriate and misleading. However, since 
Eichhom’s day it has been generally in Vogue, and in scientific discussion it has 
sradually received a definitely xed idea. or this reason it is best to retain the 
name, althongh not what a correct exegesis of Gen. xr. 10 would suggest as to the 
linguistic relationship ofthe ehildren of Shem. 

‘The Semitic languages, by the marks that have been noticed above, are 
sharply distinguished from all other classes of Ianguages. specially is it a Axed 
fact that bebween the Semitic and the Indo-European groups no genealogical 
relationship exists. ‘To such arelationship the agreement not only in roots is 
necessary, but also in the grammatical structure. ‘The latter isin the two families 
essentially diferent, and fust a little ean the former be found. ‘The attempt has 
often been made to show the connection as far as roots ate eoncerned. But 
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no other roots except the onomata poetica agree. And if the variety of menn- 
ings did not exist in the Semitic roots, probably no attempt at an agreement 
would have been made. All attempts to show sch an agreement do not stand 
the test of criticism. For the present a comparison of Semitie and Indo-Euro- 
pean roots is not possible, because i both groups important preliminary questions 
are still unsolved. Comparisons between Semitic and Indo-European words is a 
mark of dilettantic misdemeanor (Unfug). Whenever the same words are found 
in both the one has borrowed from the other. 

According to the opinion of other scholars a gertain original relationship 
exists between the Semitic aud the neighboring languages in North Africa, or 
the Berber languages together with the Egyptian. In reality there is found 
here not only a similarity in the roots, but also likenesses in grammatical points, 
as,e. g., the formation of the feminine by af, of the causative by sibilant sonnds 
(Zischlaute), the repetition of the root in order to form the intensive, etc. 
However, we are too little acquainted with these North African languages to 
pass a sure judgment. Above all, it must not be overlooked in the discussion 
‘of the question as to the relationship of the Semitic with the Indo-European 
or the African languages, that the same causes have the same results, i. e., 
that similarly disposed people spontaneously produce similar characteristies in 
their languages-—Translated from Stade's Hobr. Grammatit, by @. HH. Schodde. 














‘The Relatives -y¥ and “WA —There are three views as to the relation of these 
to each other; viz., (1) The view of F. Tlommel,! that the taro are of independent 
origin, WAN being the construct of an original WAY (Assyr. atru), and «yy 
(deflected to +i) being an original sign of relation ; (2) What may be called the 
old view, represented by Ewald and the grammarians generally, which reckons 
“WAN as the original relative, and derives «yf or «yf by apheresis of and 
assimilation of 9; (8) That of Sperling,? who makes - yf the original relative, and 
derives WX from it by prefixing an independent pronominal stem @, and afixing 
14 (whfeh appears also in the Arabic relative alladi), 5 being then hardened to. 

‘The second view has been sufficiently refuted by Sperling. Of the first and 
‘third, the third seems to the present writer to contain the essence of the truth, in 
deriving "WY from -yi. Hommel’s objectiong may be reduced to three ;—ist. 
‘There is an a¥ar in Assyrian, the construct of the noun azru, and this word 
is used relatively. In reply, it may be stated that aiar is frequently used 
relatively where place is referred to (and this may be explained as a loose mode 
of expression with the relative omitted (ef. Isa. xxrx., 1} perhaps also Job 
XVMK., 21], or as a natural extension of the idea of place to place where); 
Dut no well attested instance has been cited to prove an extension of its mean 
ing to other relations Hommel indeed quotes I R. 69, TL, 14 seq-—(14) 
Sadim nisdti (15) istu tamti iliti (16) adi tamti sapliti, (7) urhum 
akpatim, (18) padanim pibdti, (19) a’ar kibsisu arrusu (20) Sipila 








1m ZDMG., 188, pp. 108-115. 
+ Die Nota ieationte im Hebrastechen, Jena, 160. 
# mis point seemed so important, and the writers knowledge of Assyrian so meagre, that be 
hnas consulted hie frend Dr. Lyon on the subject, who Informs him that he has found no passage 
where ABaY used relatively save in respect to pitee. 
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ibésu, (21) hardnam namragam, (22) uruh zumami (23) irtidi—as an 
example of a wider use; but aiar in this case may be regarded as having its 
primary meaning, with the relative understood before it, and used just as it is in 
Lotz, Tiglatipileser, p. 28, 1. 88. ‘The fact that kibsi ends in é, though not 
‘demonstrative evidence of it, has its bearing in this direction; for the termination 
‘is very rarely found in the nominative of nouns ‘The similarity between aSar 
and “WHY may be explained, then, as a mere coincidence. 

‘The further objections of Hommel, namely, that Zand r in Semitic are never 
‘exchanged for each other, and that ris never found as a pronominal stem—if true, 
are not vital to the essence of Sperling's claim. It would seem, however, that 
“WN might be more naturally derived from the shorter relative than is attempted 
by him. Hommel is right in maintaining that «y/ is original, and «yj derived; 
Dut having +g, the transition to “yf is not dificult, whether we suppose the 
‘Dagh@s to have arisen simply to make prominent the previous sound (as Sperling 
claims), or as compensation for the 9 of 5y/; for the use of > to avoid Daghés- 
forte is not unknown in Semitic, but is found, not only in Aramaic and Hebrew 
Quadsiliterals, but also in other words, as, e.g XDD for ND, PWT beside 
PWT. After the adaition of 9, the word might easly take on the character ot 
A separable, and then prosthetic Nt would be appropriate. Cf. the Samaritan de, 
Dut with sufixes ed. For the change of an inseparable into a separable cf. 193, 
inp, i? 

‘According to this explanation, then, the original yy was supported by Dahés- 
forte and deflected to +yj. For the Dights,") was afterwards substituted, and 
‘the word thereby formed received prosthetic §, an increase familiar in the 


Semitic tongues. ©. R. Brown, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








Genesis xx., 16.—It is shown by Dillman, in his Kommentar, that M32) 
is found in the Niph'al Perf. 24 sing. f, with ww consecutive, and his translation 
may be rendered into English as follows: And with al that are with thee)}—tus 
‘thou art proved one to whom a wrong has been done or......thus thou art justified. 
{[is conseoutive, and introduces the conclusion from the preceding statement. A 
Participle is out of place in such a connection, and a feminine noun no less so. 
We might suppose the word to be Perf. 84 fem. in [._, and concerning the whole 
matter thus itis settled; but this idea would be expressed with the masculine, not 
‘the feminine. Hence our author feels himself shut up to the second person fem., 
‘and he corrects the text to M193). So far Dillmann. In the oecurrence of such 
a form, however, is there not a key to the solution of the problem of the helping 

- of Lamédh Guttural verbs in the 2d person feminine? Some writers regard it 
as furtive, while others regard it as a full vowel; but this reading (if correct) 
{nF} soems to be nearly decisive for the second hypothesis, for it gives us a form 
‘which is just what we should expect the verb to assume under the influence of a 
helping vowel, and similar to J919, J, D7}. In such cases as these, a final 
aspirate, if preceded by the helping vowel, loses its hard sound, though it is quite 





Of. C. H. Toy, n American Journal of Phtology, Vol. Vn NO. 
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usual to retain the hard sound and go without the helping vowel, and we have 
such forms as FWY) and even a noun “T}}. Tes a singular fac, however, that, 
in very rare instances, the hard sound is ratained after the helping vowel has been 
inserted, e.g. in PP, Job mn., 6; qT, Ps. vit.,6. Now IEP being a form pre- 
cisely analogous to 57} and especially to yJy9), Hos, 1., 15, 16 is idle to say that 
the vowel in the first instance is furtive, and in the second a full vowel (see, how- 
ever, Stade, Grammatik, p.85). ‘The possibility is thrown open, then, of retaining 
hard sound after a vowel. If so, the same is true of the vowel in the 24 person 
of Lamédh Guttaral verbs. ‘The hard sound of this person might very well be 
retained, usually, in order to conform to the analogy of the other persons, while a 
word such as we have considered in this note gives the more accurate form of 
the same. Tap. 





Note on fJ29 (Dan. 1, 285 Bara v., 16) NYYD (Bara tv., 10, 11; vin, 12) 
YD (Exa 1v., 17).—It may not seem out of place to repeat, substantially, that 
which has already appeared in print, but which may not have been seen by many 
readers of HepRatoa. ‘There can be little doubt that these three words have a 
common origin in MY and 5, that the root of FY’ is FYy? (akin to FIN), that Ny, 
therefore, means “ time” as that which is ‘approaching, “ coming to meet one,” 
“happening,” and that the word may have a local as well as a temporal significa- 
tion! According to this, 7)’ may very well mean “now,” as derived from the 
idea “according to time,” while, in another connection, A\YY9 or MYYD may have 
a local meaning “ according to that which immediately follows this place.” No 
other explanation seems appropriate in Danfel and Ezra, and s0 the meaning 
“thm,” as follows” (not, however, ‘and so forth,” as given in Gesenius's Lex- 
{con ; for “and so forth refers rathet to what is omitted than to what is expressed, 
‘while here there is probably no question of anything in mind which might be said 
{in a formula, or the like, but was not) seems the only one admissible. 
In. 








MMDdy or MYBIYI=In The Propluces of Ieaiah (ed. 8, ol. th pp. 2-8) 
Thave ventured to combine both views as to the right pronunciation, suggesting 
“that the original pronuneiation was AIO, and the original meaning ‘black- 
ness? or ‘darkness’; but that, as no other offshoot of the same stem hiad survived 
in Hebrew, the word passed into disuse, till Amos (v., 8) and Isaah (1X, 1) re- 
vived it.” I suppose these prophets to have needed a fresh word to express “deep 
gloom,” and to have assumed a didactic derivation from ¥ and YD. I will not 
repeat my arguments, ut quote some remarks of Prof. Naldeke, who supports 
‘Hitzig in his opposition to the now popular theory that NY, i. e., darkness, 
is the true form. We have no right, for the sake of a root unproved elsewhere, 
to give up the ancient traditional and very appropriate pronunciation. Observe, 
400, that the word occurs seventeen times in the Old Testament, but never n the 
construct state; this is much more easily explicable if the word is a compound 
‘than if itis simple. ‘The only passage (Job xt, 22) in which the gender and 
number of the word can be recognized, speaks (though not with absolute dec 


1 See the opinion of Flelecher in appendix to Levy's Woerterbuah weber dle Targumiim, p. 5 
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siveness) for the masculine singular i.e, for the old view.” (Review of A. v. 
Kremer’s Altarad. Gedichie in Git. geldrte Anzeigen, 1867, Bd. x. . 438). 

‘To an inquiry made in my behalf by a friend of mine, Prof. Néldeke thus 
replies, “The tradition Is unanimous... and this view gives an excellent: sense. 
Tt is not important that, by the frequent use of the word, the signification became 
sometthat weakened.” "Ie points out that DY is always a plastic image, never 
‘a painted one, much less a shade” (as Miihlan and Volek). He does not, how- 
Gver, take account of the fact that QOY to be dark occurs in Assyrian, and is, 
therefore, an old Semitic oot, This fact,and the use of MYDS in Jobxxxvn1., 
Yr, and probably elsewhere, for Hades (ether by direct reference or allusively) 
compel me to reeognize an element of truth in the theory which Prof. Néldoko 
rejects, See my note as above, T. K. Cueyxe. 





Morlahs—The Chronites (2 Chron 11) seems to Dave explained the word 
«how oy Jehovah” (TANS) bot the wer of Gen. xt, 14 (wheter 
glossator or not) seems to me to distinguish the mountain called “ Jehovah jireh” 
esse gion of "the Melah” pecied Sn vere. nother word, itis not 
om feat ne interpreted orlah” like the Chronicles, 18 not Aforiah” 
eva alengthened form o 79 (xt 6 a8 Gesenlus(Thsaurss..) Bald 
(est, 215), and Grits (natch 1872, p69) have more or ess postive 
(ets? ier were Moves in eves aistrite of Palestine (ee Gen. XI 04 
see nal, bere, however, the Pethito reas HI"). B. Th versions 
Ae rite of the Baal 7. Josepoy calla tho mountatn of the scree 
see ecu t18,1) Tavhistocal exposition of Gon scr, 1-1 amt be 
rested for anser pace. m0. 

At page 7 ofthe Or» Deoranenr SrvpmT, Jone, 154 Mr. ansen refers 
to the manque sonse of conscience” for Jp in Bzles- X30. He maybe 
fined to aeoept Klostermann's propoted creation of SP"U99 into IDI 
‘among thine acquaintance (Studien und Kritiken, 1685, Heft 1). How strange 
treet between the coneenee sada slepog-ohamber presoppored bythe 
tration text! a. 











Errata in the Baer-Delitzsch Edition of Proyerbs.—For the convenience of 
those who have the Baer-Delitzsch edition of Proverbs, it may be well to note 
‘certain needed errata in the dissertation De primam vocabulorum litterarum dages- 
satione. 
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Purpose without a Connective. —The simplest imaginable construction of two 
verbs, one of which is dependent upon the other, is that in which they are placed 
side by side without a connective. Such a construction is characteristic of infan 
ey. Tt was doubtless very frequent in the early history of the Hebrew, as of 
other languages. It is still found, especially in poetry, where it is employed to 
sive to a composition a vivacity not often sought in prose. ‘The dependent verb 
is oftenest in the Imperfect, the tense suited to expressing the potentiality of an 
action (Driver, @ 24). When this tense appears in its simplest form, there is, 
sometimes difficulty in determining just what is the nature of the dependence 
expressed. In certain eases either of two or three interpretations may be adopted 
with little variation of the sense; ¢. 9. Deut. xxx1t.,89; Isa. ta, 2; Prov. XIX., 
25, In other cases the context favors a translation by one of the forms by whieh, 
in English, a purpose is expressed. When the Imperfect appears in a voluntative 
(jussive or eohortative) form, there is seldom any doubt with reference to its sig- 
nification (Driver, 2 46). It is then usually best translated by a dependent clause 
with a particle denoting a purpose. 

I need only call attention to the fact that the voluntative is not always dis- 
tinguishable, when used, and that the sacred writers are not consistent in the use 
of the moods. ‘The Imperative is a few times employed after an Imperative with- 
‘out a connective. 

‘The following are among the more striking examples under this head, 
arranged according to the use of the moods and tenses : 
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PERFECT—IMPERFECT. 
Isa. x11.,2. ‘The jussive 77) in this passage can hardly be equivalent to the 
simple Imperfect (Driver, ¢ 64, Obs. Cf. the commentaries of Ewald and De- 
litzsch)—Job xxx.,28, ‘The usual construction with the Infinitive is abandoned, 
probably because a repetition of the act is to be indicated—Neh. ximt.,19, ‘The 
‘command to the guard is the apodosts, 
IMPERFECT CONSECUTIVE—IMPERFECT. 

Isa. XLt,, 7. ‘The confident assertion of the workmen, Oy3* NO, forms the 
apodosis.—Job xvr.,8. In this, as in the passage xxx.,28, just eited, the leading 
verb is YP, after which the usual construction is that with the Infinitive— 
2 Chron. 1¥.,6, ‘The Infinitive is followed by an emphatic explanatory clause 
(Bwald’s Lehrineh, ¢387 0). 

DIPERFECT—DMPERFECT. 

Ex. XXVIIL, 82; repented, Xxx1X,, 28, without the verb of the protasis—Lev. 
Xvt.,80; an emphatie explanatory clause.—Ps, 11.,10: that the bones wiih thow 
hast broken may rejoice —L¥.,17 that I may fly; after a question implying a wish.— 
IXXXVIIT., 11; really two successive questions (see Delitzsch i, 1.) om, 145 like 
the last example, instead of the more usual Infinitive —cxt., 9; similar to the 
‘onstruction with [5 but more striking.—Job xx1v., 14 (ef. xvr,, 8) 











DMPERATIVE—nMPERFE 

Exod. vit. 95 with the jussive.—xvirt., 195 a colloquial expression.—Ps. rx., 
21: that the nations may know.—XSxIV., 12 (ef, Exod. XVM, 19)-—XX3x8., 5; 
with the cohortative—u1., 16. 1., 8 (ef. Jonah 1f., 1).—LXXxvV1., 11.—oxvint., 
19: that I may entetthem,-—may pratee Yah.—cxx.,17 (et, verses 77 and 144) 
oxi, 145. 

When the purpose is negative the apodosis regularly takes 5X. Exod. x., 
28. Ps, xix., 14 (cf. Job xxi. 18). Job Xxxxvr., 21, 




















INFINITIVE—IMPERFECT. 
Hab. 111., 16: to invade it; another construction with the Infinitive, 


PARTICIPLE—IMPERFECT. 
Joa, ¥.,11 (of. 1 Sam. Xxrx., 11, where a single act is denoted).—x11t., 9; 
‘where the construction with the Infinitive is once used, but abandoned for that 
‘with the finite verb (ef. Lev. xvt., 80). 
DMPERATIVE— DIPERATIVE, 

Deut. 1,21. 1 Sam. xx, 86. Jor. xvi, 6 ‘There are several idiomatic 
expressions containing two Imperatives which might, perhaps, be shown originally 
to have implied a purpose ;¢.g. those in which the frst Imperatives, 9, DY), etc. 

‘The foregoing examples may, in comparison with other expressions of pur- 
pose, be called indefinite. A particle may be supplied without changing the 
quality, but not without modifying the intensity of the idea. It is, therefore, 
plain that this construction cannot be said to denote a peculiar kind of purpose, 
but only to give to ita lively reality, whatever may be its peculiarity. 

[Un Syriac the omission of the connective is even more frequent than in 
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Hebrew (see Uhlemann, # 85.4: 4, 3, and 62,3). In this language the latter of 
‘two perfects without a connective may denote the purpose of the former (Uhle- 
mann, @ 60.5,); Bernstein's Obrestomathia Syriaca, p. 58, 1. 8 and 12, and p. 78, 
1.8) XH. G. Mrrcuett, 
Boston 

On the Source of the Namo ;7Y;7?.—Since the theory that the idea in the 
‘tetragrammaton as already used by Moses had undergone the change of a devel- 
‘opment, might find some support in the claim that the name Yahweh has been 
taken from other religious systems, it will be necessary briefly to explain the 
opinions of scholars, those of our day especially, on this subject, as also what 
seems to be the correct view concerning it. Since Tsrael could have borrowed the 
name in question only through the presupposed or real, direct or indirect, connec- 
tion with other nations, it will be best to consider in order the different nations 
‘who are claimed to have made use of the name Yahweh. 

‘That the Indo-Europeans have this Old ‘Testament appellation for God in the 
word ovis, is considered by v. Bohlen (Gen. p. ci), Vatke (Bibl. Thecl. p. 672), 
and J. G. Miller (Die Semiten, ee., p. 168) as ‘a view not easily to be refuted.” 
But so little direct connection between the Indo-European and the Semitic lan- 
‘guages can be pointed out, that it is out of question to find a derivative of the 
Indo-European div (to shine) transferred into the Semitic; but rather must the 
name of Yahweh, used by one of the Semitic nations (Israel), be derived from 
a Semitic verb, Hitzig endeavored to prove for YF, not an etymological and 
Unguistic, but rather an ideal and historico-religious connection with the Indo- 
European, by saying: “From all appearances, the word Yahweh has come 
from Astuads, i.e. astuat = the Existing-one, as in the Armenian lan- 
guage God is called. Moses modeled his name of God after this, but only because 
his mind was prepared to grasp the idea, and by reflection he was able to under- 
stand the truth and depth of the thought in astuads.” But how is it possible, 
even if the story concerning the flood shows acquaintance with the Ararat of Ar- 
menfa (Gen. Vitr., 4), and even if the oldest traditions of the Hebrews point rather 
to a direct north-easterly than a south-easterly source, to believe that Moses, 
while in Egypt, took an Armenian name of God as his model ? 

If then an Aryan or Japhetic origin of the tetragrammaton is apparently an 
impossibility, it seems, on the other hand, quite natural, on account of the actual 
connection between the Hebrews and the Hamitic (Gen. x., 8-12) original inhab- 
itants of Babylon, to look for a proto-Chaldaie origin for the (commonly 80 con- 
sidered) original form of Yahweh, namely Yau. ‘This has beon done last by 
Frederick Delitesch (Wo lag das Paradies, p. 158 sq.). But I must on this point 
express my agreement with the criticism of Friedrich Philippi (Ztechrift fuer Vol- 
Rerpayehologie, 1888, pp. 176-190). ‘The latter has shown, on the one hand, that 
Delitzsch is unsuccessful in his attack on the generally accepted view, which 
takes FV77 to be a Qal form of 777, and Yahu, Yah, Yeho, Yo to be abbre- 
viations of this form, and, on the other hand, that there is no proof for Delitesch’s 
assertions, that an original Yau had been transformed into a Yahu; that there 
hhad been an Assyrio-Babylonian god named Yau; and that there had ever been. 
aSumerico-Akkadian name i for the divinity. According to Schrader (Kelin- 
schriften u. d. V. 7, 1888, p. 25) a Hebrew or Assyrian origin of the name 77\77? 
seems not even a possibility. But did not the Hamitic Canaanites, who had em- 
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igrated from the neighborhood of Babylon and the Brythrian Sea into the Semitic 
districts, possess the name Yahweh in some form? Even if we do find scat- 
tered reminiscences of the name, if not in Korxia, yet, e. g-, in the name of a 
Hamitic king (2 Sam. v111., 10, and in cuneiform inscriptions), historically, it is 
‘more probable that these latter added the name Yahweh to their mythological 
Uist. ‘This is also the view of Baudissin (Studien, 1, p. 228)—Again, another 
party of the Hamitie nation, namely the Egyptians, are considered as furnishing 
the model for the word Yahweh, both for the word and the idea. ‘The former 
view is that of Rith, who considers the name Yahweh an imitation of Yon, 
the god of the moon. But as there is no reason why the Hebrews should select 
from the Egyptian gods just this Yoh, and as Yahweh stands in no special 
relation to the moon, this identification must be considered as forced and without 
ground. ‘The latter view, i. e., a connection between the idea of Yahweh and 
an Egyptian idea, has in a two-fold mamier been made the actual source of the 
tetragrammaton, In the first place, the Old ‘Testament definition of the tetra- 
grammaton, the sentence I am that I am”? (Ex. 1t1., 14) is considered a transla- 
tion of an inscription on the Isis temple at Sais reported by Plutarch. It is this 
(De Tside, ch.9). "Tstv Nave rig"ABamig ide 'xtypapiy eye roar: "Ry rae xd 7b 7eYH 
sal bv kai Foabjevor, nai rav iby wéchon aide wo Sryrig dxred7uyen. But this inscription 
‘aeseribes the goddess Neith as the one that eternally reproduces herself, over 
against which the iden lying in Yahweh is most radically contradictory” 
(Tholuck}. Tn the second place, the iden expressed in the name Yahweh is 
regarded as n reproduction of the Egyptian nuk pu nuk. However, Le Page 
Renout (orlesungen, p. 227) says: “The words nuk pu nuk are indeed found 
in several passages in the Book of the Dead, and it is also true that the word 
nuk is the personal pronoun I, and that the demonstrative word pw is frequently 
‘employed to connect the subject and the predicate of a sentence. But the con- 
nection in which the word stands must be looked at, before we can be sure of 
having a complete sentence before us, especially as put generally stands at the 
end of @ sentence. A. careful study of the passages in the Book of the Dead 
where these words ocour, shows us immediately that they contain no mysterious 
teachings concerning the being of God. In one of these passages (78: 21) the dead 
person says: ‘Tam he that knows the way of Nu; at another (81:4), ‘I'am the 
ancient in the land.’ ‘I am he who is Ositis, the ancient, who looked on his 
father Seb and his mother Nut on the day of the great slaughter.” In another 
account in this book (contained in ch. 96) the words nuk pu nuk, disappear, 
Decause the report is in the third person. ‘There we read: ‘Iie is the bull of the 
fletd, hie is Osiris, who,’ ete, 

Or is the name Yahweh an original possession of the Semitic family, but 
Delonging to another member than the Israelites? Iowever the opinion of v. d. 
Alm, Tiele and Stade, that Yahwe was originally the name of the god of the 
Kenites, a member of the Midianites, has no proof whatever for itself. For even 
‘though we learn in 1 Chron. 11. 55, that the Kenites are joined with the Rechab- 
ites, itis expressly stated in 1 Chron. rv., 10, that the Kenite Jabez, who had set- 
tled in Judea, had called upon the name of Yahweh. And it must also be 
accepted in the case of the Rechabive Jonadab (2 Kgs. x., 15 sq.) who had settled 
in the Northern Kingdom, that he, since a separate motive for his action is 
nowhere mentioned, maintained his fidelity to the worship of Yahweh, which 
had been adopted by his forefathers, for the same reason that the 7000 Israelites 
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(1 Kgs. x1x., 18) did. ‘Phe descendants of Jonadab also thus maintain their fdel- 
ity only to the God who had been accepted by them (Jer. xxxv.). But in itselt 
it is improbable that the Kenites, who in a political and social view were stran- 
gers and meties, and only an element whose presence was permitted, should, from 
‘a religious point of view, have been the ruling element from whom the Israelites 
should have adopted their most precious possession. Is it not, even from the out 
start, probable that they were the gerim who had adopted the Yah web: cultus, 
‘and not proselytes, because, by their own voluntary net, they have accepted what 
others have received from their fathers, and “must first secure in order to pos- 
‘sess "generally the most zealous advocates of the possession ? 

Over against the favor with which an extra-Israelitish source for the 
‘Yah welt idea is received by a number of modern scholars, and over against the 
‘view that in doing so the true spirit of eritical prudence and historical impartial- 
ity is evinced, I believe the historical consciousness of the Israelites ought to be 
thrown into the scales, according to which they regarded the divine appellation 
in question as their own peculiar property, while they have handed down other 
religious phenomena as foreign in character. The manner in which this historical 
consciousness finds its expression is well expounded by Tuch (Genesis, 1888, p. 
x1 sq.) in these words : ‘The non-Israelite cannot know of Yahweh, but can have 
only a corruption of the deity in general. In his mouth the word 77}? would 
not signify the true God, the Creator of the world and Lord of the nations, but in 
a one-sided manner, only the God of the Hebrews. Yahweh would thus become 
‘one of the gods (cf. 1 Kgs. xx., 28, with verse 28). With a clear conception of 
the difference, the Hebrew avoids the use of the word 7777? both when he speaks 
to non-Israelites and also when he introduces non-Israelites as speakers, and 
employs principally the word DTN. This we find in Judg.1.,73 vir.,14; 1 
Sam, 1v.,7, 8; Jonah m1.,8; of. with 5, 8,9, 10; 18am, xxx.,18; Xxir.,8. It 
is characteristic that just in these cases the construction of OTN with the 
plural (cf. 1 Sam. rv., 8) is generally used, whereby the Israelite narrator entirely 
places himself on the standpoint of the heathen conception of the divinity. From 
‘this standpoint also must be explained the fact that the word ;7}>} is not used by 
those animals that are introduced as speaking (of. Judg 1X.,9, with Gen. 11., 
1, 8q.)."— Translated from Kénig's “ Die Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen 
Religionsgeschichte, 1884, pp. 29-88." 
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SOME RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 
By Proressor H. P. Sante, D. D. 
Cinetmnats, 0. 


‘Wo shall first mention a work* which is not very recent, and which does not 
belong distinctively in the fleld of Old Testament science, it bears s0 directly, 
however, on all ancient literature, that it ought to interest every one who studies 
‘the intellectual development of the race. The author undertakes to give us as 
‘complete an account as possible of ancient book-making. He notes first the vari- 
ous classical words for the book and its parts. ‘The second chapter discusses per- 
gament asa book material and fixes the differences between the book and the 
‘eodex. In the next division we are informed as to the usual size of ancient books. 
Stichometry is the subject of a separate chapter, while another describes the 
papyrus manufacture, and this is closely followed by another on the difference in 
form between books of poetry and prose books. A clear picture of the work of 
the ancient publisher is given in the seventh chapter. ‘The eighth traces for us 
the change which took place as the codex took the place of the volumen, a change 
‘with which Christianity had (strange to say) considerable to do. ‘The present 
writer is not competent to criticize the data of the work, still less to pronounce 
upon its proposed emendations in various classic texts. He can say, however, 
without reserve, that it is a very interesting book, and one from which much may 
‘be learned. 

‘A reminder of the recent Luther-anniversary is the union in one volume of 
the reformers prefaces to the different editions of the Bible,f in his translation 
published during his lifetime. From the preface by Prof. Kleinert we learn that, 
besides separate issues of the New Testament and parts of the Old, the whole Bible 
‘was printed in eleven editions under Luther's own eye. In each of these he made 
changes and improvements. ‘The prefaces now before us are characteristic of 
Lather, and many a sentence will stick in the memory of the reader, as this: 
“Here [in the Old Testament] thou wilt find the swaddling-clothes and the man- 
ger in which Christ lies, whither also the angel directed the shepherds. Poor and 
meager clothing, but precious the treasure, Christ, that lies therein.” Of his 
oceasional difficulty in translation we hear in the preface to Job: * I bave taken 
pains to give clear and good German. It often happened that we were a fort- 
night or three or four weeks seeking for a single word, and even then we did nob 
‘always find it. In Job Master Phillip, Aurogallus and I wrought so that some- 
times in four days we could scarcely accomplish three lines. Friend, now that it 
is in German and finished, one can run his eye over three or four pages without 
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stumbling; but he will not discover what stones and stumps once lay where he 
now glides along as over a planed board. We had to sweat and fret before we 
could get the stones and stumps out of the way and make so fine a walk,” ‘The 
preface to the Psalter contains the well-known passage in which that’ book is 
called a little Bible in which all that is in the whole Bible is contained in minia- 
‘ture, s0 that it becomes a beautiful encheiridion or bandbook.”” A little further 
‘on We read “In fine, wilt thou see the holy Christian church painted in minin- 
ture with vivid color and form, take up the Psalter—there thou hast a fine, clear, 
‘lean glass that shall show thee what Christianity is.” We are tempted to further 
quotation, but we forbear. 

Dr. Mandelkern has ready for the press a Hebrew concordance more exten- 
sive than any at present in use, and more correet, as he hopes. It is difficult to 
find a publisher for such a work, and he has therefore published a brief pros- 
pectus,* accompanied by recommendations from those who have examined the 
manuscript. These recommendations come from Professors Delitzsch, Fleischer, 
Schlottmann, and others almost equally well known. ‘The prospectus itself exhib- 
its the shortcomings of Buxtorf and First, and explains the advantages of Dr. 
‘Mandelkern’s own work. ‘The latter includes proper names and the most import 
‘ant particles, corrects the errors and omissions of earlier efforts, and makes its 
citations in such a way as to give the sense, instead of taking three or four words 
as they come.” We cannot doubt that such a work is greatly needed, and in the 
present state of Hebrew study in this country, we do not see why the author 
‘might not count on the sale of a hundred copies here. 

‘The Jewish question is represented by three recent pamphlets. ‘The first is 
by Dr. Joel, well known as an author. It is “against Gildemelster.”} But we 
have not been able to procure the article to which this is a response, We lear, 
however, from Dr. Joel? statements, that Prof. Gildemeister was called as witness 
ina criminal suit, which involved the character of the compendium of Jewish 
‘usage known as the Shuichan Aruch. Gildemeister declared this work still to be 
binding on the Jews, and gave what he supposed to be fair examples of the legis 
Jation found in it and in the Talmud. Dr. Joel replies to both counts; and it is 
evident that, for the more advanced Jews, it cannot be said that any of the 
ancient codes are binding in their entirety. We might blame them (though on 
the whole we shall probably find them excusable) for not breaking more decidedly 
with the traditions of the past. 

‘Dr. Blumenstein makes a contribution to Jewish seience in his discussion of 
‘the various kinds of oath, with especial reference to the Talmud.t ‘The work con- 
sists of three parts, which take up in succession the Biblical oath, the Mishnic oath 
and the Rabbinical oath. It has been commended by Prof. Strack as on the whole 
a reliable statement, In reading it we have not discovered anything remarkable, 
except the Rabbinical thoroughness of classification, which provides for every pos- 
sible emergency. No reference is made to Kol Nidre, which indeed does not come 
under the legal aspect of the subject. 
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In the next number* we find more that stirs our blood, though we desire to be 
cautious in regard to every new movement. It comes, however, with the intro- 
duction of Prof. Franz Delitzsch, known as a warm friend of the Jews and a 
‘lear-headed man, as well as a profound scholar. ‘The documents are in fact thé 
confession of a new Judeo-Christian sect which has started in Russia, ‘They 
declare a firm belief in “Jesus our brother,” with a desire to maintain Jewish 
customs and usages so far as not inconsistent with such a belief. For an extend- 
ed statement we must refer to the work itself. A supplement has appeared which 
we have not seen. ‘The leader of the new movement has recently been assassina- 
ted, as we are informed by the daily papers; and between the intolerant govern- 
ment of Russia and the intolerance of Russian Jews, there is reason to fear that 
the little community may be crushed at its birth. Jewish papers in this country 
are rather inclined to sneer at it; but it can hardly be further from Talmudic 
Judaism than are some of the reform Jews, and one would think any movement 
‘that looks like progress would be welcome to the latter. 

‘The Jewish Bible Dictionary of Dr. Hamburger appears in a second edition 
—partly at least; we gather that the revision is to extend over only the first two 
parts ‘The work differs from others of its class, in that it is all written by one 
man. This fact being taken into consideration, it is certainly a very exeditable 
performance; but it is almost unnecessary to add that it can show little origin 
ality. In the majority of articles that we have examined, nothing especially 
remarkable is found. In some cases, however, we have information on Talmudic 
practice or interpretation which is very welcome. So in the articles Arbeit, 
‘Ariuth, Babel, Bhre, not to mention others. ‘The account of Babylonia is 
extended so as to inelude post-biblical Judaism there. We have noticed some 
instanees in which improbable assertions of the Talmud are given as historical 
facts. 

‘The Bibliotheca Rabbinicat reaches its conclusion with the thirty-third and 
tuinty-fourth part (Wiferung). ‘The present volume contains the Midrash to Prov- 
erbs. ‘This is said to be of comparatively late origin; but it shows the likeness 
of the whole family. ‘The completed work, containing over three thousand pages, 
isa monument to the industry of the author, and would seem to be sufficiently 
extensive to give a good idea of what is meant by Haggada. A single example 
may be introduced here. On Prov. 2x11, 20 ("He who associates with the wise 
becomes wise, but the companion of fools is himself foolish,”) we have the com- 
ment—“Like one who goes into the perfumer's, even though he buys or sells 
nothing, his elothes will carry a fragrance the whole day. ‘This is the companion 
of the wise. Or, on the other hand, if one goes into the tanner's, even though le 
‘buys or sells nothing, his clothes will carry the smell the whole day. Like him is 
‘the one who consorts with fools.”” 
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Prof. Schrader’s essay* deals with the vexed question of the Akkadian or 
Sumerian or Akkado-Sumerian origin of Babylonian civilization, As is well 
mown, the debate has now lastéd a considerable time. ‘The minority, headed by 
Halevy, decline still to be convinced of the Akkado-Sumerian existence at all, and 
of the existence of the “'Turanian ® dialects in some of the inscriptions. Prof. 
Schrader presents the arguments for both these points with his usual learning 
and perspicuity; and, to the layman at least, there would seem to be little left 
to say in reply. 

‘The problems of Old Testament studyt are the subject ot « small book, by 
‘Dr. Koenig, already well known as scholar in this department. His aim is to 
discover the exact point of inquiry n each ease where difference of opinion exists 
in the different schools. In his study he found certain things asserted by the 
“development theorists,” under the influence (as le supposes) of a development 
bias. ‘The chief of these theorists is Kuenen, whose standpoint is notoriously the 
parity of all religions. The religion of Israel isto us one of the religions, noth- 
{ng less, but also nothing more.” In contrast with this, Dr. Koenig formulates 
his own view, when starting on the inquiry, thus: “My judgment as to the 
parity of all religions is not desided at the start. Rather will I draw my asser~ 
tions concerning the relative worth of all religions from the contemplation of the 
facts of history.” Tn consequence of this determination he puts an interrogation 
point at each of several assertions of the modern school. ‘These assertions gener- 
ally concern “Yahweh” as the tribal god of Israel; his identity with Moloch; the 
position of Moses as a religious teacher; the worship of Yahwel: under an image; 
the originality ofthe prophets; the age of the idea of the covenant; and the rela- 
tions of the priests to the Torah. Each of these is discussed at some length, and 
the conclusion of the whole argument is stated as follows: “According to what 
precedes, I hold that there is reason for the assertion that the main elements of 
the Old Testament religion axe not changed by the written prophets, and that the 
historical phases of the Mosaic religion were not alterations of its substance.” 
‘As Dr. Koenig avowed himself some time since to be a Wellhausenian in critical 
aquestions, this study is especially interesting ; because it shows that Wellhaus- 
en's theories may be held along with distinct supernaturalism. 

‘The new edition of Herzogt has reached the middle of the fifteeuth volume— 
more exactly, three-fifths of this volume are now in our hands. In this part 
‘there is much that is of especial interest to the Old Testament student. Prof. 
Strack contributes an article on the “Great Synagogue,” and one on “Syna- 
rogues,” both characterized by his accustomed learning. “Cousiderably longer is, 
the description of “Syria,” by Dr. Ryssel. It discusses the name, the geography, 
‘he history and the literature of the country. Immediately following itis an arti- 
cle on the “Syriac Versions of the Bible” by Nestle. Dr. Nestle confines himselt 
to the Peshito, as the other Syriac Yersions are treated in an earlier volume. He 
apparently finds uo reason to depart from the eommon view that the transin- 
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tion was made as early as the second century. Prof. Volek has a good article on 
the Targums; but it is rather disappointing, on looking for “Talmud,” to be 
referred to the supplement. 

Lagarde has collected a number of his shorter writings in a single volume." 
‘The most of them have appeared in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. First 
in order is an essay on Lord Ashburnham’s library, celebrated for the number of 
rare manuscripts it contains. Secondly, the preface to the author's “Anmerk- 
ungen zur Griechische Uebersetzung der Proverbien” (now out of print) is 
repeated, with additional notes. Of the rest, a number announce othe publica- 
tions. Some discuss Semitic words. Of these the longest is concerning 77¥ in 
‘the essay entitled, (as separately published) “Is marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister prohibited in the Péntateuch ?” and written in English. The discussion 
tums upon the meaning of the word ;77¥ in Lev. xvim., 18. By elaborate com- 
parison of the dialects, Lagarde establishes the meaning to be a fellow-wife—vo-wifo 
‘we might say. 

‘The latter part of the volume (pp. 242-879), contains Wisdom and Eeclesiasti- 
‘cus according to the Codex Amiatinus. It is generally known that Tischendort 
held this to be one of the most ancient MSS. of the Latin Bible (Old Latin, of 
course, in these two books) that have come down to us—probably the most 
ancient of all. Lagarde does not date it so early, placing it in the ninth instead 
of the sixth century. In any case, an accurate collation of it is desirable, as 
‘that which goes under Tischendorf's name is now generally recognized to be 
suflicient. 


‘+ Marmunstarronx von Paul de Lagarde, Goettingen, WSt, Large 8v0, 584 pp. 
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